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HOW 111 MEN DIED IN ILLINOIS — 
PIT; REPEATED WARNINGS BY | 
INSPECTOR ON HAZARDS § 


Blast Fed by Excessive Coal Dust Raced 
Through Tunnels—Fellow Workmen 
Driven Back by Poisonous Fumes After 
Futile Efforts to Reach Victims. 


INOIS MINE OPERATORS 
‘SHAKEN DOWN’ BY C. O. P. 
FOR CHICAGO ELECTION FUND (sonal he aed 


Inspectors. Who Wield Power Over Opera- other corporations. ! 
tions in Coal Fields Suggest Gifts and Hint 3. Making failure to comply with State safety laws a felony. 
as to Size of Donation Expected Demo- —— , 
crats as Well as Republicans Solicited. 


Reprintea from the Post-Dispatch of March 19. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE TO MAKE MINES SAFE 


The. St. Louis Post-Dispatch calls for 
1. Taking inspectors out of politics. 


COMPLETE presentation of St. Louis Post-Dispatch reports on Cen- 
tralia mine disaster, on those responsible for it, and on how to pre- 
| vent such disasters in the future. : | 


By HARRY WILENSEY 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 
HE clock in the office of the Centralia Coal Co.’s Mine 
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TIME TO GET IT DOWN BELOW 


Reprinted From the Post-Dispatch of April 8 


The Crime at Centralia 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 2 


Today the nation’s 400,000 United Mine Work- 
ers are half way through the Holy Week of 


mourning called by John L. Lewis to focus at- 


tention on the wanton loss of 111 lives at the 
Centralia Coal Co. Mine No. 8. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from the 
disaster? 

What can and should be done? 

What basic facts confront the federal, state 
and county agencies as they start their investi- 
gations? 


1, The Centralia Coal Co. This interlocking 
associate of the $1,000,000 Bell & Zoller Coal 
and Mining Co. of Chicago made a practice of 
violating IIlinois's model mine safety law. The 
repeated warnings of State Mine Inspector Dris- 
coll Scanlan were ignored, as were federal com- 
plaints of safety code violations. 

Continuous disregard of notices posted over 
many months makes it plain that the mine man- 
agement, headed by William P. Young, deliber- 
ately gambled with the lives of their employes. 


2. State Department of Mines. Although charged 
by law with enforcing the state mine safety law, 
Robert M. Medill, who resigned yesterday as 
State Director of Mines, refused to back up his 
inspector. When the inspector predicted a dust 


explosion, Medill said: “We'll just have to take | 


that chance.” He shrugged off other warnings. 

Moreover, he personally led his inspection staff 
in a political shakedown of coal operators to 
raise a “department quota” of $25,000. When 
Inspector Scanlan rebelled at political undercut- 
ting of mine safety work, Medill told him he was 
„Just too damned honest.” 


3. Gov. Dwight H. Green. One year and 22 


days before the explosion, members of UMWA 
Local No. 52 wrote to Gov. Green personally be- 
cause they could get na protection from Director 
Medill or his department. They begged their 
Governor to “please save our lives.” 

Questioned after the disaster, Gov. Green said: 


“There is no further record in my office.” When 


he spoke, three of the four committee signers 
were dead. They had told their Governor what 
would happen and he was so unmoved that he 
might better have been a timber prop in the 
mine 


4. Role of the Federal Government. When the 
Federal Government took over the coal mines to 
assure continued production, it assumed not only 
control but responsibility for safety as well. Safe- 
ty was promoted through announcement last 


July of a Federal Safety and Practice Code, un- 
der which the Coal Mines Administrator has au- 
thority to discipline or replace an operating man- 
ager of a mine who fails to correct safety 
breaches, This is a clear obligation. 

The federal inspection staff is small and its 
work is actually in process of development. Fed- 
eral facilities do not yet compare with those of 
a mining state like Illinois. 


5. State vs. Federal Guilt. With negligence in 
sO Many quarters, the danger is that the faithless 
state officials will seek to escape through politi- 
cal pressure. What will be attempted in the way 
of buck passing was suggested the day after the 
disaster when Senator Brooks arose in Washing- 
ton to demand a one-sided investigation, His 
purpose was to protect the 1948 political fortunes 
of Dwight Green, w Robert R. McCormick, 
Illinois Republican has been trying to build 
up in the Chicago Tribune, 

The whitewash was too thin. What a spectacle 
it is to see professional state rights clamorers 
trying to fix responsibility on Washington! 


6. Local Investigation and Prosecution. The 


record shows that the widows and orphans can- 


not count on the Governor and his now resigned 


Director of Mines to make the guilty pay. As 


for local prosecution, it is complicated by the 
fact that most of the victims lived in Marion 
County whereas they lost their lives within Wash- 
ington County. al 

Thus, the responsibility to assist a grand jury 
in marshalling evidence and bringing indictments 
rests on State's Attorney Wilbert J. Hohlt of 
Nashville. It is for this reason that Mr. Hohit 
should not serve on the state investigating com- 
mission but should jealously guard his inde- 
pendence. 


Out of these facts, the following conclusions 
take form: 3 


J. Indictments should be brought againet 
all, no matter how high the office or station, 
who can be shown to have gambled with 
human life. 


2. A stale corrupt practices act should be 
passed to outlaw further undermining of 
safety by political shakedowns. | 

8. The State Mine Department should be 
taken out of patronage politics and put under 
strict civil service, ‘ 

4. Federal inspection should prepare to en- 
force safety in mines wherever etate protec 
tion breaks down, 

5 The responsible prosecuting officer should 
scrupulously protect himself from all outside 
involvemente, 


No. 5 ticked toward quitting time on the afternoon of 

March 25. As the hands registered 3:27 and the 142 men 
working 540 feet underground prepared to leave the pit at the 
end of their shift, an explosion occurred. 

The blast originated in one .of the work rooms in the 
northwestern section of the workings. Fed by coal dust, it 
whooshed through the labyrinth of tunnels underlying the 
town of Wamac, III., on the southern outskirts of Centralia. 
Thirty-one men, most of whom happened to be near the shaft 
at the time, made their way to the cage and were brought out 
alive, but the remaining 111 were trapped. Fellow workmen 
who tried to reach them shortly after the explosion were driven 
back by poisonous fumes. 

As rescue crews with special equipment hurried from 
Belleville, West Frankfort, Herrin, DuQuoin, Eldorado and 
other Illinois mine towns, relatives of the trapped miners gath- 
ered in tense, silent groups around the tipple. It was a raw 
day, and an icy wind whipped the coal dust through the air, 
begriming faces and clothing; but the wives, sons and daugh- 
ters stayed on, hour after hour. 

Here and there a woman wiped tears from her eyes, but 
few broke down. After darkness fell, many of the relatives 
retired to a washhouse where they sat on the benches the miners 
had used in changing their clothes. Overhead, suspended on 
chains and pulleys, hung the street clothing of the men who 
had failed to come up. In some cases wives recognized their 
husbands’ garments and selected their places for the long vigil. 

It rained. Then it snowed. Still most of the wan, tight- 
lipped relatives stayed on, refusing to go home ‘‘until we can 
find out.“ The Red Cross and the Salvation Army set up 
canteens which served coffee and sandwiches. 


27 Hours Before Rescue Workers 
Bring First of Bodies to Surface. 


It was 27 hours before the rescue crews brought the first 
trapped miner to ihe surface. An eerie hush fell over the 
crowd, held back by police, as the first stretcher was carried 
from the cage to the line of waiting ambulances. When it was 
observed that the blanket in which the huddled form was 
wrapped covered the face, some women turned their heads and 
wept. Sixteen other victims followed out of the shaft, but all 
were dead. : : 

The next day, after 18 additional bodies were brought out, 
those in charge began to refer to their work as ‘‘recovery 
operations’’ instead of rescue activities, and hopes for the men 
still unaccounted for faded. 

Penetration of the underground passageways was a labor- 

ious as well as extremely hazardous operation involving re- 
moval of debris, sealing off of side tunnels and partial restora- 
tion of the mine’s ventilating system. 
. On March 28, the rescue volunteers-threatened to quit 
when Robert M. Medill, director of the Illinois Department of 
Mines and Minerals, sought to turn the/electric power on in 
the blast-torn mine to ‘‘speed the work.’’ Driscoll Scanlan, 
state mine inspector who had been overruled in repeated 
efforts to close the mine as unsafe months before the explosion 
occurred, upheld the workers’ contention that this might result 
in a new explosion. 

A chemical test of the air in the mine disclosed the pres- 
ence of a mixture of gases that could be ignited by an electric 
spark, and Medill conceded he was wrong. 

The day-and-night operations proceeded with miules in- 
stead of power-driven equipment, and on March 29 the farthest 
corner of the mine was penetrated, disclosing that all of the 
remaining miners were dead. 

The victims left 99 widows and 76 children under the age 
of 18. 

The toll of 111 dead made the Centralia explosion the 
nation’s worst mine disaster in 23 years. Only once before had 


Illinois experienced a mining tragedy of such proportions; his 


was at Cherry in 1909, when 259 men were killed. 

After an intensive study, a team of five experts from the 

United States Bureau of Mines reported the Centralia ex- 

losion ‘‘was caused by coal dust raised into the air and 
ignited by explosives fired in a dangerous and non-permissible 
manner. i 

The inspectors found explosives had been tamped with 
combustible coal dust, in violation of regulations. They pointed 
out the mine was not using electric detonators, as had been 
recommended. State and federal experts agreed the explosion 
was spread from the point of ignition to distant reaches of the 
mine by excessive quantities of coal dust blown into the air 
and ignited. . 

Both Scanlan and federal mine inspectors had notified the 
management prior to the disaster that accumulations of coal 
dust in the mine were excessive, and had recommended use of 
rock dust. When blown into the air by an explosion, rock dust 
lessens the combustibility of coal dust, thereby localizing and 
smothering the blast. 


Inspector Made Repeated Complaints 
of Dust; Forced Clean-up Once. 


In his inspection reports on Mine No. 5, Scanlan time and 
again had cited the danger of a dust explosion and had urged 
rock-dusting, thereby resisting pressure from higher-ups in the 
State Department of Mines who considered his concern for the 
miners’ safety excessive. On one occasion the inspector had 
risked the loss of his job by forcing the Centralia mine par- 
tially to suspend production until it corrected the dust hazard. 

Conditions in the mine remained safe for only a short 
time, however, Scanlan reported, and soon his official com- 
plaints and his recommendations for corrective steps were 
resumed. ’ , 

At the conclusion of the recovery operations, which Scan- 
lan had directed personally, going down into the mine with the 
volunteers, the weary inspector made this bitter comment: 

Every one of my recommendations could have been com- 
plied with, could have saved the company money, and could 
have saved these men’s lives. 

~ & 


60 SUGGESTIONS 
BY US. INSPECTOR 
AT CENTRALIA PI 


Official Made Safety 
Recommendations Last 
November —Urged Bet- 
ter Alr. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 27 


By GEORGE H. HALL 
A Washington t of 


the 
WASHINGTON, March 27—Six- 
ty recommendations for further 
of life and in 


protection property 
the Centralia Coal Company’s No. 
5 mine were made by Frank Perz, 


Many of these recommendations 
were designed to correct condi- 
tions that constituted alleged vio- 
lations of the Federal mine safety 
code. Whether the recommenda- 
tions have been complied with will 
be learned from the report of an 
inapection made last Thursday 
This report should be available to- 
morrow. 

Perz's main ns 


suggestio wére 

3 and timbering condi- 
should be made saver and 

the ven and ) 


ple. dusty 
— dust-tight construction should 


re presen - 
out the tipple. The tipple should 
be kept free of accumulations. 

There were no railings in the 
floor opening at the discharge 
end of the raw coal conveyer in 
the tipple. These should be 
supplied. 

The timbering system adopted 
at this mine was not being 
carried out in a number of work- 
ing places, 

Timbers of sufficient length to 


use as cross-bars were not 
provided in the working sec- 
tions. 


Safety posts, jacks or cross 
bars were not being used at 
faces of numerous working 
places that required them. 

Unsupported ‘loose roof and 
overhanging ribs and brows 
were observed on practically all 
of the room entries and inter- 
mediate haulageways, and un- 

loose roof was ob- 
served along the roadways and 
a large number of workin 
Places. This should be timber 
adequately or taken down. 

One of the warning signs post- 
ed on the west wall of explosives 
storage magazine should be lo- 
cated so a bullet passing through 
the face of the sign will not 
strike the magazine. ‘ 

Underground explosives stor- 
age boxes were stored in entry 
crosscuts and abandoned room 
necks about 10 feet from tracks 

power wires. Boxes should 
be placed at least 25 feet from 
roadways or po wires, | 


Blasting Caps and Fuse. 


Permissible explosives were 
fired with blast caps and 
fuse. They should be fired 
with electric detonators or ap- 
proved shot-firing units. 

The mine was ventilated by | 
one continuous air current and 
as a result some worked-out 
sections were not ventilated 
properly. The main intake air 
current should be divided into 
splits to ventilate all parts of 
the mine effectively, or worked- 
out sections should be sealed. 

A total of 160 men were em- 
ployed underground on one air 
split. The number of men work- 
ing on one split should not ex- 
ceed 100 to conform to require- 
ments of Illinois law. 

An air measurement of 
cubic feet. a minute was ob- 
tained in one open crosscut, 
where there should have been 
6000 cubic feet a minute. 

Three of the air samples in- 
dicated that less than 19.5 per 
cent of oxygen was contained 
in them and two of the samples 
showed more than 0.5 per cent 
carbon dioxide. The air should 
be improved to contain at least 
195 per cent of oxygen and not 


In many places room cross- 
cuts were not made at proper 
intervals: Crosscuts should be 
made at not more than 60-foot 
intervals. 


Stoppings between intake and. 8 


return air along main haulage 
ways were of wood construction. 
On other than room entries, these 

uld be of solid, non-combusti- 


15 
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Tests During Shifts. 
mine 1 did not 
e date or their initials 
faces of all active rooms 
examined by them. The 


working places were not tested for 


Miners Asked State to Enforce 
Laws at Shaft, ‘Save Our Lives’ 


Reprinted from the Post:Dispatch of March 27 


One of Signers Dead, Two 
Missing and One Alive 


—Letter Told of Dust 


and Violations. 


este re 


Mines and ! 
regulations 


gave our lives” 


De nt 
3 


on, it was disclosed today by 
52, United Mine Workers of 
America. | 
The miners pleaded for the Gov- 
ernor’s help in a letter dated 
March 8, 1946. The four signers of 
the letter all were in the mine 
losion occurred. Wil- 

ekamp, recording sec- 

retary of the local, was brought 
out alive a few minutes after the 


still unaccounted for. 
1 

The committee of four wrote: 

Dear Governor Green: 

We, the officers of Local Union 
No. 52, UMWA, have been in- 
structed by the members to write 
a letter to you in protest against 
the negligence and unfair prac- 
tices of your department of mines 
and minerals. But before we go 
any further we want you to know 
that this is not a protest against 
Mr. Driscoll Scanlan, the state 
mine inspector in this district. 

“Mr. Scanian is one of the. best 
inspectors that ever came to our 
mine. He is honest, of good charac- 
ter and a good mining man. He 
writes his reports just as he finds 
the mine. But your mining board 
will not let him enforce the law 

e the necessary action to 
protect our lives and health. This 
protest is against the men above 

Mr. Scanian, in your Department 

Mines and Minerals. 


@ policy of the Departm 
Mines and Minerals toward us has 
been one of ignoring us. When e 
write complaints to. 8 eld. it 
will .some several w 
before we hear from them, and 
then sometimes we have to write 
the second letter to them before 


tions of coal dust in some haulage 


* 

‘The mine was very dry and 
dusty, excessive dust being raised 
during some operations. A wetting 
agent was needed in many places. 

Rock dust was applied to with- 
in about 400 feet. of the faces of 
entries. Rooms were not rock- 
dusted. Rock dust should be ap- 
plied within 80 feet of the faces. 

Four dust samples indicate road 
samples weer lower in incombus- 
tible content than was recommend- 


1 


es mere not equipped 
with devices for derailing cars or, 
with audibl devices. 


a stop block or deraili 
across the track in — 


trolley wire was not guarded. | 
er wires were touch- 
at numerous places. 
be supported 


the beginning of 
ranch trolley or power lines. 
Trolley and power wires sagged 
excessively touched timbers in 


the mining 
‘held a hearing and we should 


did not talk to us or give us 
a chance to call their attention 
to unsafe co 
oug complain 
“If we understand the law right, 
board should have 


have been allowed to come before 
the board and press our charges. 

ter the Commission went 
hrough our mine we waited sev- 
eral weeks and did not hear from 
them and then we wrote the di- 
rector a letter. He then wrote us 
that the Commission found in- 
sufficient evidence to revoke the 
certificates of the mine manager 


and the mine superintendent. 


“Then a few days later a report 
of the Commission was posted at 
the mine, making eight recom- 
mendations. Any one of these 
recommendations should be suffi- 
cient to revoke the certificates of 
the manager and superintendent 
and to remove them from the 
mine. 

“For your information as to the 
conditions at this mine, we are 
sending you copies of the state 
mine inspector’s report, also a 
copy of the report of the Investi- 
gation Commission which you can 
checax against the state inspector's 
report and see unfairness of 
the Commission, Then please 
check these reports with the last 
federal inspection report of July 
1945, which you can get from the 
director of your Department or 
from our district president, Hugh 
White. After reading these re- 
porta of the state and federal in- 
spectors we kindly invite you to 
make a personal inspection of 
this mine yourself, 


“We are writing you, Gov. 
Green, because we believe you 
want to give the people an honest 
administration and that you do 
not know how unfair your mining 
department is toward the men in 
this mine. Several years ago after 
a disaster at Gillespie we saw 
your pictures in the papers going 
down in the mine to make a per- 
sonal investigation of the acci- 
dent, 3 

“We are giving a chance 
. to correct the conditions at this 
mine that may cause a much 
worse disaster than the one at. 
— or the one in Ken- 


cky, 

“If your mining board does not 
enforce the laws at this mine and 
back the state mine inspector, 
then we are going to the state's 
attorney, the public and the news- 
papers. 

“We will appreciate an early 
personal reply from you stating 
your position in regard to the 
above and the enforcement of the 
state mining law. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Jake Schmidt, President. 

William E. Rowekamp, record- 
ing secretary. 

omas Bush, 

Elmer Moss,—Committee.” 

Rowekamp said Gov. Green had 
replied that he would “look into” 
the matter, Asked if any action 
was taken to force elimination of 
hazards at the miné, the union of. 
ficial said, “Scanilan’s inspection 
reports answer that.” 

He was referring to reports o 
which Scanlan had repeatedly 
recommended correction of dust 
and other hazards in the mine. 
The mine company could have 
been required to follow the rec- 
ommendations, but this was not 
done. 

Hugh White, UMW district pres- 
ident, today declared the Cen- 
tralia mine had been known as 
“one of the worst in the state,” 
and added, We've been getting 
more complaints from our mem- 
— about this mine than any 

er.“ 


In Chicago, W. P. Young, pres 


ident of the Bell and Zoller Coal 
Co,, parent. organization to the 
Centralia Coal Co., and vice pres- 
ident of the Centralia firm, de- 
clared that “we have been on. 
these recommendations,”  refer- 
ring to the anti-dust measures 
urged by the mine inspector. 
Young said that “some can be 


accomplished in a few days, but 


others take several months, which 


accounts for their appearance ip 
several reports.” 


most of the working sections. 
These should be kept taut. 

Trolley and power wires were 
not guarded anywhere in the 
mine. i 

Frames of mining machines and 
electric drills were not grounded. 

Telephone service was not pro- 
vided to two working sections. It 
should be to all, 

Sufficient on-shift examinations 
were not made for gas. 

Many of the trailing cables for 
portable underground electric 
equipment were not provided with 
overload 113 at the nips. 

The cutter chains of mining ma- 
chines were not equipped with 
positive locking devices. 

Exposed gears and sprockets in 
the tipple constituted a hazard. 

ve belts on pumps on one 
main pumping station were not 
guarded. . 
No Rock Dust at Mine Doors. 


Rock dust was not provided at 
‘mine doors. It should be near 
each ventilation door. 

From four to six barrels of.lub- 
ricating oi] and grease weer stored 
in abandoned room necks in each 
working section. About two weeks 
requirements. Storage should be 
in fireproof places if more than 
two days’ supply is on nand. 

Signs indicating the direction of 
escape ways were not posted. 

All underground employes and 
officials, except the mine exam- 
iners, used open-flame carbide 
lamps for illumination. All work- 
men and other persons under- 
ground should use only permissible 
electric cap lamps. 

Haulagemen and others working 
around moving equipment wore 
loose-fitting equipment, where it 
should fit snugly. : 

The mine examiner for the night 
shift was not certified. He should 
have been certified by the Illinois 
department of mimes and minerals. 


Men were observed lighting 
Be- 


matches d 
cause of explosion and fire haz- 
ards of matches or other 
ing devices under- 

ground should be vrohibited. 
Parts report noted that since 
the last inspection (in September, 
1942) 10 conditions which were 

criticized had been rectified. 


ons or listen to 


104 MINERS STILL TRAPPED — 
IN ILLINOIS; 30 RESCUED; 
REPEATED HAZARD WARNINGS 


17 KNOWN DEAD, 
ONE BODY TAKEN 
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| Notices Had Been Posted, | 
of Excessive Dust 
Barriers Against Gas 


Only Hope for Men 
Still Underground. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 26 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch 


CENTRALIA, II., March 26 
— The Centralia Coal Co., oper- 
ators of the mine in which 104 
miners are trapped 540 feet 
below the surface near here to- 
day as a result of an explosion 
yesterday, had been warned 
repeatedly by the Illinois State 
Mine Inspector to improve 
conditions which constituted 
an explosion hazard.“ 

Warnings of the danger due 
to an excessive amount of dust 


in the mine were posted in 


inconspicuous corners of the 
mine washrooms. They were 
signed by Driscoll Scanlan, 
District 13, Illinois, mine in- 
spector, 

First of this long series of 
warnings was dated Dec . 13, 
1945, The last of the notices 
had been posted only last 
week, March 18, and declared 
that ‘‘recommendations of pre- 
vious inspections, not complied 
with, should be complied 
with.“ 

When the explosion occurred 
in the mine yesterday, 151 men 
were underground. Poisonous 
gasses appeared to have filled 
much of the mine following 
the explosion. 

Only 30 men had been rescued 
and 17 were known to be dead. 
One body was brought to the sur- 
face and rescue workers said 
others were lying in the subter 
ranean passages. | 

Rescuers Near Trapped Men. 

This afternoon it was announced 
that rescue crews were believed to 


be within 1000 feet of a group of 


trapped miners, Rescue squads, 
about 40 men in all, were work- 
ing in four-hour shifts. They wore 
gas masks as they worked their 
way down the passages, some of 
which are nearly four miles long. 
Mine officials said the only h 


that any of the miners would 


found alive lay in the possibility 
that they might be able to build 
barriers against the gas with tim- 
bers, slate and coal. This hope 
dimmed with every passing hour. 

Relatives of the missing men 
waited in chilled groups around 
the mine entrance and in the 
washhouses, where the men’s 
street clothes still hung on racks, 

Twenty-fou. hours after the ex- 
plosion many of the miners’ wives 
still stood there, waiting. They 
spoke only in hoarse whispers. 
Nearby a group of ambulances 
and hearses were parked. 

Five in Serious Condition. 

Of the miners who were res- 
cued, five were in such serious 
condition from having inhaled gas 
that they were taken to St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Centralia, two miles 
north of the mine. One of these 
men was being given blood tranc- 
fusions and oxygen. 
seriously affected by the were 
put on cots in the Centralia Com- 
munity Center gymnasium; seven 
men lay there. Others were able 
to go home with their families. 

Walter J. Johnson, general su- 
perintendent said, All we know is 
that there was an explosion and 
that there was gas. The explosion 
occurred at about 3:35 p.m., a half 
hour before the miners were to 
go off duty. 

Explosion Laid te Dust. 

John Ritter, assistant chief of 
the Illinois State Police, said the 
explosion was caused by dust. 
3 with normal blasting of 
co 


The mine inspector’s earliest 
warning, among those still posted 
in the mine wash rooms, declared: 
“Coal in this mine is extremely 
dry. An excessive amount of dust 
is in suspension during cutting 
and loading operations. 

“The dust is an explosion haz- 
ard and also injurious to the 
health and safety of the men work- 
ing around the machines.” 

he same complaint was repeat- 
ed in subsequent notices, These 
notices kept urging that the in- 
spector’s recommendations be fol- 
lowed. 

Nov. 18, 1946, for instance, the 
inspector warned: “Ventilation in- 
adequate at working faces... Bad 
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COAL MINE. DISASTERS 
IN UNITED STATES: PLACES, 
DATES AND NUMBER KILLED 


or coal mine disasters in 
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Inspector's report which 
was posted at the mine the 
week before the disaster. 


air is entering intake air current 
from three abandoned south sec- 
tions. Advance workings not rock- 
dusted (a precaution against ex- 
cessive dust).“ : 


Recommended Sealing Area. 

It was pointed out that some 
entries were being worked toward 
an area which had been sealed off, 
and which connected with a near- 


by abandoned mine, The inspector . 
recommended that the north sec- © 


tions of the mine be sealed off, 

Another complaint of “inade- 
quate ventilation” and excessive 
dust was made last Jan. 21. 


Last week, in addition to urg- 
ing that previous recommenda- 
tions be followed, the inspector re- 
peated that dust control measures 
were not adequate and recom- 
mended further, that “dirty haul- 
— roads be cleaned and sprin- 

ed.” 


Questioned About Enforcement, | 


A Post-Dispatch reporter asked 
Robert M. Medill, director of the 
Illinols Department of Mines and 
Minerals, if safety measures rec- 
ommended by state inspectors had 
to be complied with or were mere- 
ly suggestions, 

“We have the power to close a | 
Tune if we consider it is operating 
in too hazardous a fashion,” he 
replied, 

Asked why recommendations re- 
peatedly made by Inspector Scan- 
lan were not enforced, Medill said, 
“We went through a war. While 
the war was on, we didn’t dare. 
get too tough, because we needed 
the coal. Since then, there have 
been a couple of strikes (by the 
United Mine Workers). 


Despite what has happened, the 
company has made a lot of im- 
provements in the last 18 months. 
We didn’t think its shortcomings 
were serious enough to warrant 
ahutting the mine, You can go 
to almost any mine and find sim- 
ar reports.” 

Medill, who made a hurried 
automobile trip from Southeast- 
ern to the scene of the 
disaster here, said the natural as- 
sumption was that “a shot” 
meaning a blast to loosen coal 
had stirred up dust and produced 
an explosion of such concussive 
force part of the mine’s ventilat- 
ing system was wrecked, 

dust, spread in mines for 


Just such an eventuality, raises a 


curtain ground the blast and tends 
to localize it. | 

“If dynamite blasts caused the 
explosion, as may well have been 
the case,” Medill continued, “al! 
the miners should have- been out 
of the workings except the crew 
doing the shooting. In other 
words, there should have been 
only seven men in the mine at 
the time, not more than; 100. 


Asked about the trapped men’s 
chances of survival he said, “there 
is just a long chance there might 
be some alive. 


Medill reported that the Federal 
Bureau of Mines has joined in 
the rescue operations and in in- 
vestigation of the explosion. 

The Centralia Coal Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of Bell and Zoller Coal Co. 
of Chicago. W. P. Young of Chi- 
cago is président of the parent 
firm and vice president of the 
Centralia firm. 

All Illinois miners who belong 
to the United Mine Workers re- 
ceive a current base rate of $1.18% 
an hour. This rate is for a 38 
hour week. Additional work car- 
ries the overtime rate of $1.78 an 
hour. It was estimated last year 
that because of heavy production 
schedules miners in the IIIinois 
fields would earn about 33800 an- 
nually, at the bg rong scale, which 
was negotiated last May. 
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DRISCO SCANLAN 
State Mine Inspector. 


Story of Survivor. 


Typical of the account of the 
explosion told by survivors was 
the story told by August Holz- 
hauer, a veteran of 35 years in the 
Centralia mine. 

"I was working with a crew of 
12 men near the base of the 
shaft,” he said, “when a puff of 
smoke swept in and the power 
lights failed. I didn’t hear any 
blast, but I knew what had hap- 
pened, é 

1 got to the pit car. On the 
way, in the west entry, I found 
Johnnie Lorenzeni. It was pretty 
Smoky there and he was in a bad 
way. I took him on the cage with 
me, and when I hit the fresh air 
at the top I passed out, 


“That was my first accident, 
and it'll be the last. I’m not go- 
ing back, Tm through.” 

Rescue squads, early in their 
work, found the body of Mark 
Watson, 65-year-old Centralia min- 
er, and brought it to the surface. 
Other bodies were ignored, John- 
gon said, as the squads concen- 
trated their efforts on attempts to 
gave those who might still be alive. 

Pumping Bad Air Out. 

Rescue work advanced by a pro- 
cess of erecting lumber and fabric 
barricades, pumping the bad air 
out of the walled-off area, then 


moving on into the shafts. Truck 
loads of lumber was lowered into 
the mine to assist the frantic 
squads. 

Rescue crews from Belleville, 
Herrin, Duquoin, Eldorado, West 
Frankfert, Springfield and other 
Illinois mine towns joined in the 
efforts to reach the trapped men. 
Harry Niermann, an assistant 
foreman, headed one rescue squad 
and was overcome by the gas. 

Appeals for help broadcast im- 
mediately after the explosion 
brought 50 ambulances to the 
ecene, Cots for the injured were 


gent from the Scott Field Army 


air base. Red Cross relief work- 
ers came from St. Louis. Blood 
Plasma and pulmotor equipment 
were rushed to the scene, White- 
aproned nuns of the Feliclan Nurs- 
ing Order and priests with wind- 
breakers over their cassocks aid- 
ed in caring for the injured. 
Thirteen pieces of special equip- 
ment for resuscitating gas victims 
were collected by the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Red Cross from 
City Hospital in St. Louis and 
Lambert-St. Louis Field and taken 


Mary’s Hospital, 
Heights, volunteered to go to Cen- 
tralia to assist with the work 
there and the Ohio Chemical] Co., 
4116 Olive street, sent a quantity 
of blood plasma. 
Governor Pledges Aid. 

Gov. Dwight H. Green of Ili. 
nols declared that “every resource 
of the state is being thrown into 
the rescue efforts and will be 


Richmond 


placed at the disposal of the fam- 


ilies of these men.” He announced 


sides Niermann, 


Four nurses from 


of March 26 


| earlier that he would go to Con- 
} tralia to Oversee rescue work, but 


later it was announced he was 
prevented from going by a cold 
and fever. : 

T. P. Sullivan, director of the 
Illinois Department of Public 
Safety, and William E. Kaiser, 
Chairman of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Illinois, both were in 
Centralia, investigating the mine 
disaster. 

At Springfield, Ill, State Repre- 
sentative Paul Powell, House 
Democratic minority leader, sdid 
his party would demand an in- 
vestigation to discover if. the en- 
plosion could have been prevented. 

Powell also said his party, would 
demand that the State Mines and 
Minerals Department report on 
the activities of its mine inspec. 
tors, who were accused by a mine 
operator recently of “shaking 
down” operators for contributions 
to the campaign fund of Russell 
W. Root, Republican candidate for 
mayor of Chicago. 

Order at the mine scene was 
being maintained by state officials, 
miners, state police, deputy sher- 
iffs and soldiers from Scott Field. 

Among those who were brought 
out alive were Holzhauer, Ear! 
C. Wilkinson, Scott Ward, Lynn 
Sharp, Settimo Pollacci, Fred 
Shaw, Lawrence Strehe, John Lo- 
renzini, Henry Zeigler, Harry 
Gutzler, Henry Goforth, Stephen 
Ben Kirkland, Guy Baldridge, 
Clemenze Zinkevicz, Gus Harting, 
Ted Keil, George Reid, Walter 
Sundermeyer, Fred Bright, Jack 
Pick, William Rowekamp, Harry 
Greathouse, Joseph Vancil Jr., 
George Cruse, William Oesteich, 
Don Sopér, Manzie Gregory, Wil- 
liam Ferkle and Floyd L. Weigle. 

Rescue Workers Overcome. 

Rescue workers overcome, be- 
were Edmund 
Dunn, Charles Ford and Era Boles. 

Boles, interviewed at the Com- 
munity Center emergency hospital, 
told the story of the first efforts 
to rescue the trapped men. 

„I went down with the first 
crew about 7 p.m. (yesterday). We 
wert down about two and a half 
hours. We brought out four men, 
all that were alive out of a group 
of 20,“ he said. 

“IT carried a stretcher from the 
point where we picked the men 
up in the south passage to. within 
about 50 feet of the shaft. I had 
taken off my mask in the good air, 
but I must have had a snoot full, 
because suddenly I couldn't stand 
up any more. 

“I don't think there’s much 
ehance for the others down there.“ 
“Dead Lying Close Together.” 
William Merkle and Harry 
Gutzler, who operate an engine 
hauling coal cars in the mine, re- 
lated they saw 16 or 17 men in @ 
group, all but four of whom were, 
dead, shortly after they observed. 
“a rush of dust.” Merkle said the. 
dead “were all lying close to- 

gether.” 

“Gutzlier and I took the four 
who were alive to the cage, and 
we all went up to the surf ce,” 
Merkle continued, “this is m' sec- 
ond mine accident—the other was 
in Sandoval, l., and 17 were 
killed, It's a bad life. I don't 
think T’ll ever go back in a mine 
after what I saw today.” 


14 Bodies Counted, 

Elmer H. Baird, a “face boss” at 
the mine, after a four-hour shift 
doing rescue work in the mine, re- 
ported that he had counted 14 
bodies. 


“I may be chicken-hearted,” he 
said, “but every time I'd lie down 
to rest and close my eyes I'd see 
the bodies lyin’ there. I'm not go- 
ing home or leave here until its 
over. 


“I tell you it’s pretty tough to 
pass up the bodies of your bud- 
dies, looking for those still alive. 


“I'm not saying how it happened 
—only what could have happened. 
That is, those men heard the 
‘whoosh’ of an explosion and ran 
out of their workings into the 
main: passageway for fresh air. 


“Then ‘the fan stopped, the air 
reversed, and the ‘black damp’ 
probably doubled back and got 
them. As I say, that might have 
happened.” W 

Those rescued from the mine 
were all taken out last night, the 
last at about 10:30 o’clock. Today, 
families of the trapped men could 
only wait. Scanlan said no effort 
would be made to remove bodies 
until ventilation is restored, which 
means that a week might elapse 
before rescue squads reach the 
end of the longest passageway, 
about three and a half miles from 
the entrance. 


In Operation Since 1904. 


The mine had been worked 1 
1908 and employed 265 men in all. 
It produced 2200 to 3200 tons of 
soft coal a day. All operations 
were on a single level, 540 feet 
down, 


If all of the trapped miners are 
lost it will be the worst mine 
disaster in Illinois since the Cherry 
Mine tragedy of 1909, and the 
worst nationally since 195 men 
were lost at Mather, Pa., in 1928. 
The last major Illinois mine dis- 
aster was at Moweaqua, III., Dec. 
— 1932, when 54 miners lost their 

ves. 
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MRS. EDITH CARTER, holding photograph of her husband, 


Arthur, and b 


‘Be a Good Soldier’ When 
It Comes, He Urged 
Her Three Weeks Be- 


fore Centralia Blast. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 5 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent of the Post- 
Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, Ill, April 5— 
“Tootsie, we're going to have an 
explosion in that mine if they 
don’t clean it up. The coal dust 
is so heavy our shoes are full of 

Whenever that 


hold yourself together and be a 
good soldier.” | 

These prophetic words were 
spoken by Arthur H. Carter to 
his wife, Edith, three weeks be 
fore the blast that killed 111 men 
in the Centralia Coal Co.’s Mine 
No. 8. 

“He talked about the dust in 
the mine all the time,” Mrs. Car- 
ter told the Post-Dispatch today. 
“He said the top (tunnel roofing)- 
was bad, too, because they 
wouldn't put in enough timbers to 
make it safe. One day a fall of 
rock missed him by inches. It 
came so close the other men 
thought he was pinned under it.” 

Carter, a track layer who had 
worked in the mine off and on 
for 10 years, had been away from 
work for two weeks because of 
Itluenza, and had returned to 
the mine only a week before the 
disaste 


r. 
He was one of the first to go,” 
his wife reported. “He wasn't with 
the group that lived for an ‘hour 

or two and left notes.” 4 
Carter was identified through 
rubber pads found in his shoes. 
Years ago he had broken the toes 
of both feet when a team of farm 
mules bolted and his feet caught 


erself 


in the traces. To protect his toes 
he had made pads of sponge rub- 
ber for himself, 

The miner's wife, an attractive 
woman with large blue eyes and 
a mass of smoke-gray hair, was 
one of the spectators on hand 
when the Senate public lands sub- 
committee opened its investigation 
of the explosion. 

“My neighbors think, because 
I’m not sitting down crying until 
my nose gets red as a tomato that 
Im h * ae — “But ee 
doi w my husband as 
wo. Fag wanted me to be a 

soldier, and a soldier fights. 
want to see these investigators 
do something to prevent this from 
happening to other miners and 
their wives.” 

To earn her living, Mrs. Carter, 
who is 37 years old, hopes to find 
work as @ teacher. She 
had married the miner in 1944, but 
had known him for many years. 
They celebrated their birthdays 
shortly before the disaster—his on 
March 10 and hers on the twenty- 
second. | s 

“It was a very quiet celebra- 
tion,” she said wistfully. “We 
stayed home. A miner who has 
lost two weeks’ pay because of 
sickness doesn’t have much money 
for celebrating, you know. But it 
wag fine to be together.” 

„ who was 54, was a na- 


Carter 
tive of Cambridgeshire, England, 


and had boasted of having played 
as a boy with the future King 
George. 

“Art's ndfather was a war- 
den on the royal estate at Sand- 
ringham, and Art used to tell how 
he had played with the King, 
whom everybody called Teddy in 
those days,” she said. 

Mrs. Carter formerly lived in 
East St. Louls, where she has two 
sisters, Mre. Virgil Kramlich, 835 
North Fifty-fourth street, and 
Mrs. John Tabor, 2104 North Fifty- 
sixth street, and two brothers, 
Clinton and Roy Rea. 


CENTRALIA MINE 
UNDER CONTROL 
OF GRIGAGO GROUP 


W. P. Young Heads Op- 
eration of 3 Concerns 


With Interlocking Of. 
ficers, Directors. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 29 


W. P. Young of Chicago is the 
. effective head of operations at the 
Centralia (Il.) coal mine where 
111 miners died after an explosion 
which had been predicted in re- 
peated warnings of unsafe condi- 
tions in the mine. 
Walter J. Johnson is general su- 
perintendent of the mine site and 
Harry Niermann serves as his as- 
sistant. 

From his desk at 307 North 


Michigan avenue, Chicago, Young 
exercises effective control over the 
mine near Centralia, over the Bell 

Toller Coal Co., sales agent for 
the mine’s output, and over the 


RIVAL GOAL UNION 
S OBSERVING ONE 
DAY OF MOURNING 


1700 Members of PMW 
Local Vote $7800 to 
Families of Men Killed 
in Mine Disaster. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
97 


— March 31 Deo 
2 

Post-Dispatch. 
members of Local 1 of the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America, 
bitter rival of John L. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers, remained 
away from the pits today as a 

of respect for the 111 miners 
who died in last week's explosion 
at Centralia, ~ 


PLEA SENT GOV. GREEN IN ’46 


RESCUE WORKERS 
EXPECT DEATH 
TOLL OF III Al 


ALLINOIS SHAFT 


Relatives Refuse to Give 


Up — No Indication 
Workers Were Able to 
Barricade Selves Off 
From Gas. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 27 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 

CENTRALIA, IIl., March 27 
— Hope virtually was aban- 
doned today for the 76 men 
still trapped in the Centralia 
Coal Co., mine as 18 additional 
bodies were brought to the 
surface, bringing the number 
of bodies recovered to 35. 

Rescue workers expected a 
total death toll of 111. stating 
the men still in the mine had 
%no chance at all.“ 

With about half of the mine 
passageways already explored, 
some of which are nearly four 
miles long, rescue workers 
said they had seen no indica- 
tion that any of the miners. 
had barricaded’ themselves 
against the spreading gasses 
which followed Tuesday’s ex- 
plosion. 

All of the $1 survivors of the 
disaster were removed in the first 
few hours hours after the explo- 
sion, Only bodies were removed 
yesterday and today. Sixteen 
bodies were removed last night. 
One miner’s body had been re 
moved soon after the blast, 

Relatives Still Have Hope. 

The prediction that the death 
toll would reach 111 was made by 
William E. Rowekamp, rescue 
leader and recording secretary of 
ths Centralia local of the AFL 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Other rescue workers agreed that 
it was extremely unlikely that 
any of the men remaining in the 
mine would be brought out alive, 
although relatives of the missing 
men continued to hope. Rescue 
work went on at top speed at 
“Mine No, 6“ at the little town of 
. Wamac, about two miles south of 
Centralia, which is 65 miles east 
of St. Louis, : 

There were 142 miners in the 


Centralia mine at the time of the 
explosion. If the death toll stands 


at 111 it will be the worst mine . 


disaster in the nation for 19 year 
since 195 men lost their lives a 
Mather, Pa., in 1928. 

A heavy snow fell over the 
grim, waiting families of the min- 
ers as the second group of 
bodies were removed from the 
shaft this morning. The crowd 
had dwindled, as hope waned with 
every passing hour. 


Bodies to Ambulances, 

Bodies were placed in ambu- 
lances and sped to the garage 
nearby which had been converted 
into a temporary morgue. There 
the wives, daughters, sons and 
brothers of the missing miners 
gathered to try to identify the 
bodies. 

Among those who waited at the 
mine was Fred W. Busse, a St. 
Louis city electrician who lives 
at 6257 Theodosia avenue, St. 
Louis. His brother, John Busse, 
was one of the men trapped in 
the mine. Fred. Busse sought fa 
vain for permission to enter the 
mine and join the search; he had 
worked in the mine 20 years ago 
and said he bejieved he could find 
his brother. 

Removal of the .odies was de- 
gun last night. A hush fell over 
the crowd at the pit head as the 
miners’ cage came up out of the 
shaft with the burden which 
would disclose whether rescue 
crews had found live men or dead 
bodies in the subterranean pass- 
ages thus far penetrated. 

Scene As Bodies Are 


Removed. 

On a stretcher carried by four 
workers lay a miner, his heavy 
shoes extending over the edge 
of the sagging canvas, But the 
blanket in which the man was 
wrapped covered his face. 

The first body recovered by 
rescue crews was brought up at 
6:35 p.m. yesterday, just 27 hours 
after the disastrous blast. Pho- 
tographers’ flash bulbs stabbed 
the gathering darkness ag the vic- 
tim was placed in an ambulance. 

The cage disappeared back into 
the shaft, and two minutes later. 
emerged with a second body. As 
the wail of an ambulance siren 
faded in the distance, the third 
body was brought up. Then came 
a fourth, fifth and sixth in rapid 
succession. 

The realization that only dead 
men were being brought out did 
something to the crowd of tight- 
lipped relatives, begrimed miners, 
nurses, clergymen and newspaper 
men, The crowd surged forward, 
and burly policemen began to be- 
rate the spectators and push 
back people. 

Mine employes linked hands to 
form a for the procession of 
atretchers from the pit head to 


4 


Body of miner taken from 


the gaping ambulance doors. The 
line of undertakers’ machines 
seemed endless; as one ambulance 
loaded and drove away, another 
moved into its place with almost 
military precision. 

Only the fervent hopes of rela- 
tives of the miners kept alive any 
belief that some in the mine still 
remained safe. 

4 think I’ll see my dad again,” 
said young Wesley Fetgatter. 
„He's worked in this mine 37 
years and if there was a possi- 
bility of escape I know he made 
* 


Adolf Lenzini said he believed 
his father, Pete Lenzini, “may be 
in one of the far back entries... 
if they had a chance, . .” 

Search May Take Week. 

Driscoll O. Scanian, Illinois 
State Mine Inspector who had at- 
tempted in vain to have anti- 
explosion precautions taken at the 
mine, said it might take a week 
to probe to the end of the great 
passages within the mine. Mule 
power was being used in prefer- 
ence to machinery for fear of 
electrical sparks detonating gasses. 

mil Schuster of Sawyerville, 
III., a member of one of the res- 
cue squads, described his experi- 
ence in the mine when the squads 
brought out the dead miners last 
night. 

“They looked as if they had 
fallen asleep just before we found 
them,” Schuster said. “They were 


lying back against the walls or . 


aprawiled lazily on the floor, about 
two miles from the shaft, and 
didn’t appear to have been hurt 
by the concussion of the blast. 
Gas Killed Men, 

“It was the gas that got them. 

“We have only the little lights 
on our caps to work with down 
there, We'd stoop over each man 
we found and see if he was breath- 
ing or showed any sign of life, If 
he didn't, \ve’d keep on going. 

“About two and a half miles 
from the shaft we saw the first 
effects of the blast. It looked like 


n eyclone had come down those 


tunnels, tearing up railroad ties, 
snapping telephone and light wires 
and throwing braces around like 
toothpicks. 

« We wrapped the bodies of the 
men in blankets as we found them 
and put them on cars pulled by a 
mule. 

“The mule, of coursé, wore a ga 
mask just as we did.” fi 
Funeral Arrangements. 

Identification of the dead was 
being completed at the temporary 
morgue today. Families of the 
men were arranging for funeral 

services. 

Mayor O. W. Wright called a 
meeting of a representative of 
each stricken family, today, to 
plan mass services for the mine 
victims. Church leaders began 
accepting contributions for a com- 
munity floral offering. 

William E. Kaiser. chairman of 
the Illinoig Industrial Commission, 
came here from Chicago to set 
hearing dates on compensation 
for families of the dead miners. 

It was reported that the state 
compensation law would provide 
sums ranging from 24600 to 
$6600 per family, with 
the number of dependen 

Families of the victims also will 
receive $100 for each of the men 
killed, from the death benefit fund 
of the State United Mine Workers 
union. } 

Families of the victims will 
not get immediate aid from the 
United Mine Workers health and 
welfare fund, but apparently will 
get such ald eventually. The 
amount of such aid cannot be 
estimated yet, UMWA officials 


The fund now totals $15,000,- 
erived from a royalty of & 
# ton On bituminous coal 


of the fund is in the 

a three-man board—but 

Secretary of Interior J. A. Krug 

has not yet appointed the opera- 
tors’ representative. 

Delay in appointment of the op- 
erators representative has been 
laid by the Department of Interior 
to failure of some of the opera- 
tors to concur in the principle of 
royalty collection. The union has 
appointed a board member and 
the union member and the opera- 
tors’ member are to appoint the 
third member of the board. This 
group then will set up standards 
and regulations under which ben- 
efits will be paid. 


‘briefly before a Senate 
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Centralia Mine No. § being placed in a 


Removing Body From Centralia Mine 
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—By « Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
mbulance early today. 


LEWIS CHARGES NEGLIGENCE 
BY KRUG ‘MURDERED’ MINERS 


Tells Senate Group Secretary of Interior 


2 


‘Failed to Enforce Laws’—Opposes 


: Appointment of Boyd. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
— WASHINGTON, March 28 (AP) 


Wohn L. Lewis said today the 


~ “111 coal miners, more or less,” 


who lost their lives in a Centralia 


(In.) mine e::plosion “have been 
murdered because of the criminal 
negligence of J. A. Krug.” 

Lewis, 


resident of the AFL 
United 


ine Workers, testified 
public 
lands subcommittee considering 
the nomination of James Boyd, 
dean of the Colorado School of 
Mines, to be director of the Bureau 
of Mines. | 

Lewis said the appointment was 
made .by President Truman 
through Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and asked the committee 
and the Congress not to confirm 
Boyd. a 

Lewis had listened to Boyd tell 


of his qualifications and when 
Boyd was excused he took his 
place at the committee tab! and 
began abruptly: 

“Some 111 mine workers more 
or less have, since I appeared here 
to testify last week, been mur- 
dered because of the criminal neg- 
ligence of J. A, Krug.” 

Lewis asserted there was “too 
much blood smeared over our 
coal” and said: “He (Krug) has 
failed to enforce the laws, the 
safety code of the industry which 
he negotiated with this witness. 

“He now sends down here, 
through the President, the name 
of Mr. Boyd for the directorship. 
The basis of Boyd’s testimony has 
been that he possesses no qualifi- 


of March 28 


cations for the position. 

“By his own admission he knows 
no problems of the coal mining 
industry. 

‘Too Much Book Learning.’ 

“There is too much book learn- 
ing and too little practical knowl- 
edge—when we read of coal min- 
ers dying every day. 

“How do we know if he will 
employ qualified talent if he has 
no practical knowledge himself. 

“There has been too much blood 
smeared over our coal. Here is 
the disaster at Centralia, III. An- 
other may come tonight or tomor- 
row. 

“I suppose we might all be 
sorry, but that will not help the 
anguish of the bereaved.” 

Lewis testified “in the name of 
all the coal miners” that the min- 
ers themselves “do not want to 
work in their mines with the only 
protection coming from men ap- 
pointed by J. A. Krug.” 

Lewis said that if the committee 
members doubted his statement 
they should “consult the coal min- 
ers. Let them go to Centralia to- 
day.” 

“I ask the Senate of the United 
States,” Lewis said, “to give us a 
man who has some consideration 
for the lives of the men.” 

As abruptly as he sat down, 
Lewis got up at the end of his 
brief testimony without any ques- 
tions being asked him by commit- 
tee members. 

Boyd testified that he never had 
been employed in the coal mining 
industry, but asserted he had a 
knowledge of its functioning. 


LLINOIS MINE 
CHECKS REQUIRED 
FVERY 2 MONTE 


Law Gives State Inspec- 
tors Power to Stop Op- 
erations for Safety Vio- 
lations. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 28 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. March 28 
(UP)—Zvery coal mine in Dlinois 
must be inspected at least once 
every two months, a check of 
state mining laws showed today. 
This inspection must be made by 


a state or county mine inspector. 
The law provides that every 


every three months. 

The law requires the inspector 
to make sure that the mine venti- 
V 
„ code s opera- 
tion and — 48 all employes, 
that “every necessary precaution” 
is taken to insure the health and 
safety of the workmen, and that 
all provisions of the mining laws 
are complied with. 

Inspectors have authority to 
stop operation of any mine in “ase 
of “continued failure” to comply 
with the law after being ordered 
to do so. The inspectors also may 
“remove any offending’ person or 
persons from the mine until the 
law is complied with.” 

Violations of the state mining, 
laws are defined as misdemeanors, 
punishable by fines up to $600 or 
imprisonment in county jail up to 
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six months, or both, Violations in- 
clude refusing to obey a mine in- 
spector or attempting to “obstruct 
or interfere” ‘with him, 

State inspectors are appointed 
by the Governor from a list certi- 
fied as competent by the State 
Mining Board. One inspector is 
named for each of the state’s 14 
inspection districts, plus two in- 
spectors for the state at large. 

Inspectors are not civil service 
employes, but the law requires ap- 
plicants to pass a state mining 
board examination on mining 
operation and safety procedures. 

County inspectors are appointed 
by county boards or commission- 
ers to assist the state inspector 
for their district, if requested by 
the state inspector. 

Besides examining applicants 
for mine inspector, the mining 
board examines applicants for cer- 
tificates of competency as mine 
managers, mine examiners, hoist- 
ing engineers and electrical hoist- 
3 Men holding these 
jobs in mines must have the cer- 
tificates, which are issued by the 

d 


ard. 

The director of the State De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals 
is the executive officer of the 
five-man mining board. He exe- 
cutes and enforces its orders. 

State law also requires all coal 
miners to have a certificate of 
competency. These certificates 
are granted by another agency, 
the miners’ examining board, con- 
sisting of four members ap- 
pointed the director of the 
Mines sev at te Goren 
with appro ot the . 

App — for miners’ certifi- 
cates of competency must pass an 
examination given by the board. 
The law requires this examina- 
tion to include “at least 12 prac- 
tical questions” on mining. 

According to the State Mines 
and Minerals Department, miners 
may have the mines in which 
they work examined at any time 


by state inspectors upon request. 

The mines also are subject to 
federal inspection and must be 
examined on every operating day 
by the mine’s own examiners. 


TO INVESTIGATE 
MINE DISASTER 


Proposal for 5-Man Board 


By Vursell of Illinois, 
Who Tells of Com- 
plaints Abcut Colliery 
By 4 Workers. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 27 
By a Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch. 

WASHINGTON, March 27—Rep.- 
resentative Charles W. Vursell 
(Rep.) of Salem, III., moved in 
the House today for appointment 
of a 5-member House committee 
to investigate the Centralia dis- 
aster. 


His motion followed action yes- 
terday in the Senate, where the 
Department of the Interior, its 
Bureau of Mines, and Interior Sec- 
retary J. A. Krug were charged 
with responsibility for the Illinois 
fatalities. The Interior Depart- 
ment has been operating the 
Centralia and other soft coal mines 
— Government seizure last May 


Vursell said that a committee 
of four miners from the Centralia 
mine visited him when he was at 
home recently, and told him they 
were worried about safety condi- 
tions. Three of the four, he said. 
have been named in dispatches as 
having been killed in the disaster. 


Senator Styles Bridges (Rep.). 
New Hampshire, and Senator C. 
W. Brooks (Rep.), Illinois, were 
leaders in the Senate demand for 
an inquiry into failure of federal 
authorities to enforce proper regu- 
lations at Centralia. 

A resolution by Brooks, calling 
for an investigation by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands, 
was adopted yesterday, but before 
its adoption, was amended by 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), Ken-. 
tucky, to provide for inquiry into 
the responsibility of state and lo- 
cal officials, as well as of the fed- 
eral inspection service, 


Text of Resolution. 


The resolution, adopted by volce 
vote, and including the Barkley 
amendments, is: 

“Resolved, that the committee 
on Public Lands, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee there- 
of, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete in- 
veatigation of the mine explo- 
sion which occurred at the Cen- 
tralia Coal Mine Number 5, 
Wamac, III., on March 25, 1947, 
with a view to determining the 

cause of such explosion, whether 
all mine safety requirements 
and provisions, federal or local, 
were being observed, and wheth- 
er adequate inspection was be- 
ing maintained. 

“The committee shall report 
its findings to the Senate as 
soon as possible, including its 
findings as to the negligence, 
if any, of any agency or official 
of the United States or of any 
state, governmental boy, or 
any other person or corporation 
in connection with such. ex- 
plosion. 

“The expenses of the commit- 
tee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $5000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the 
committee.” 

The Senate discussion began 
soon after Welly Hopkins attor- 
ney for the United Mine Workers, 
had issued a statement charging 
that the Bureau of Mines found 
“safety violations of the type 
which led to the disaster” when 
it inspected the Centralia mine 
last November. 


Attack on Krug. 


Brooks, offering his resolution, 
said the Federal government “has 
beceme so all-powerful in the last 
15 years” that it should be held 
to responsibility “especially when 
its actions take human lives.” 

Bridges, speaking for adoption 
of the resolution, called Krug 
“the man directly responsible for 
the disaster” and “an arrogant 
bureaucrat” who, instead of su- 
pervising mine operation, has 
been “traveling all over the Unit- 
ed States, campaigning for the 
Vice Presidency.” 

Democratic Senators charged 
that the Republican attack on the 
Interior Secretary was a partisan 
move. Senator Glen H. Taylor 
(Dem.), Idaho, said it was a well 
known fact that the Government 
has merely run up its flag over the 
mines, and has left the running 
of them to the operators, 


Senator Scott Lucas (Dem.), 
Tilinois, said safety code violations 
at the mines were nothing new. 

"I undertake to say,” he said, 
"that they were going on at the 
Centralia mine. long before the 
Government took over.” (As dis 
closed by the Post-Dispatch yes- 
terday, a series of warning notices 
posted at the Centralia mine by 
the Illinois State Mine Inspector 
dated from Dec. 13, 1945, or six 
months before Gevernment sei- 
sure.) 


To Name Special Group. 


Chairman Hugh Butler (Rep.), 
Nebraska, of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, said he expect- 
ed to appoint a special subcom- 
mittee today to undertake the in- 
vestigation. He said the commit- 
tee would send its own investiga 
tor to the scene without delay. 


Secretary Krug had no comment 
to make on the discussion. Navy 
Capt. N. H. Collisson, coal mines 
administrator under Krug, said he 
had sent two representatives to 
Centralia, and would have nothing 
to say about the disaster until 
hearing from them. Collisson said 
that, because of lack of personnel, 
his office does not check mines 
immediately to see if they have 
followed recommendations of safe- 
ty tors. As a rule, they are 
not checked until the next regular 
Bureau of Mines inspection, 
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AS TRAGIC SEARCH WENT ON BELOW 


1 A 
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oe 
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In mine washhouse, Mrs. Sch ie 
receives clothes of her se Came Glens 
victim, from Henry Goforth, a survivor. 


1* 


| Army blankets thrown about their shoulders, rescue workers trudge Each of 26 side entries off main tunnels had to be explored, sealed 

* wearily from mine elevator past waiting ambulances, victims’ rela- before progressing to next one. At first, bodies were left; searching 

Mrs. Anna Tickus tives, officials. Search for trapped men was hampered by thick uads were intent on savihg any of the men who might be found 
ley, and son, 3 clouds of coal dust and gas in miles of subterranean passageways. 


alive. Rescuers, themselves veteran miners, risked lives to go below. 


i 


Young women ask rescue worker just out of pit about progress of Members of relief rescue crew, heavily burdened with on backs weigh 45 pounds; battery-powered lamps sur- 
search. Many watchers stayed throughout night, despite snowstorm. equipment, wait to descend into mine. Oxygen tanks mount — 2 oe 25 


elmets. Crews worked five-hour shifts. 
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Mrs. Alfredo Pollacci, with her sons, Evio (left) and Settimo, they stood silently in the cold for hours, with hundreds pe 
waits patiently behind a rope-barrier at the pit-head of the 


Centralia mine for word of her husband, one of the trapped 


miners. 


other relatives of the doomed men. One of the 31 sur- 


vivors of the tragedy, Settimo had been brought out uncon- 
Their faces show the strain of their long vigil; scious; on being revived, he immediately went back to 
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Begrimed rescue workers carrying one of the explosion victims to a first-aid station. 
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search for his father. Again he was overcome by the 
heavy gas and was carried out by fellow rescue workers. 
Alfredo Pollacci, a miner for more than 50 of his 69 
years, was one of the oldest men killed in the disaster. 
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Anxiety creases the faces of waiting relatives. 
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MOST OF SAFETY VIOLATIONS” 
CITED IN NOVEMBER FOUND 
AGAIN5 DAYS BEFORE BLAST 


Some of Conditions Viewed as Likely Cause 
of Centralia (III.) Disaster — Excessive 
Dust, Open-Flame Lamps, Lack of Gas 
Tests, Bad Ventilation Criticized. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of March 29 


By GEORGE H. HALL 
A Washington Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON, March 28. 


UT of 60 articles of the federal mine safety code alleged to have 

been violated at the Centralia (In.), Coal Co.'s No. 5 mine 

last November, 61 still were being violated March 20, five days 
before the explosion that killed 111 men. 


This is the burden of a report made last night to the Bureau of 
Mines by Frank Perz, a federal inspector who examined the Centralia 
pit from Nov. 4 to 6 and again from March 17 to 20. 

Some of the conditions not corrected seemingly could have con- 
tributed to the blast either by causing it originally or by making 
it more serious. 

: Fred Hellmeyer, the company’s chief electrician at the mine 

told the Associated Press he thought a “shot charge (explosive to 
loosen coal) improperly packed” had caused the explosion, and that 
a flash of flame swept through coal dust after the blast. 


Renewed Complaints on Dangers. 

The second report of Perz, as well as the earlier one, alleged 
that clouds of coal dust were found in some areas, that permissible 
explosives were fired with biasting caps and fuse instead of electric 
detonators, that there were insufficient tests for gas, that open-flame 
lampe were used and that ventilation was faulty. 

In addition to the 51 alleged continuing violations, Perz said he 
found three news ones. He reported 13 improvements since his last 
inspection, which took care of nine of the previous violations. 

Both inspections were made under regulations of the code of 
safety and practice adopted after the Government seized the mines. 
The United Mine Workers, the coal operators and the federal ad- 
ministrator participated in drafting the code. It went into effect 
last July 29. 


List of Violations Still Existing. 

Following is the list of alleged violations found by Pers last 
November which still existed when the inspectors returned last week: 

Dense clouds of coal dust were present at the open-type electric 
motors throughout the tipple. Motors of dust-tight construction 
should be provided. 

Excessive accumulations of coal dust were present throughout 
the tipple. 

The opening in the floor at the discharge end of the raw coal 
conveyor was not provided with railings. | 

Timbers of sufficient length to use as crossbars were not pro- 
vided in the working sections, 

Safety posts, jacks or crossbats were not being used at the faces 
of numerous working places that required them. 

Unsupported loose roof and overhanging ribs and brews were 
observed along practically all the room-entry and intermediate haul- 
ageways, and unsupported loose roof was observed along the road- 
ways in a large number of working places. ' 

The underground section explosive storage boxes were in entry 
crosscuts and abandoned room necks about 10 feet from tracks and 
power wires, whereas they should be at leust 25 feet from roadways 
or power wires. 

The permissible explosives were fired with blasting caps and 
fuse, whereas they should be fired only with electric detonators of 
proper strength and permissible shot-firing units. 


Improper Ventilation Underground. | 

The mine was ventilated by one continuous air current and, as a 
result, a number of wo 
The main intake air current should be divided into splite utilizing 
air crossings where needed. 

A total of 135 men were employed underground on one split of 
air. The number should not be more than 100 to conform to the 
Tilinois state mining law. | 

An air measurement of 3380 cubic feet a minute was obtained 
fn one open crosscut and no air measurement could be obtained in 
another. Prompt action should be taken to provide a minimum of 
6000 cubic feet of air a minute. 

Two of the alr samples collected in the inspection indicate that 
less than 19.5 per cent of oxygen was contained in them and one of 
the samples show more than 5 per cent of carbon monoxide, The 
air should be improved. 0 ; 

Stoppings between the intake and return air along the main 
haulageways were of wooden construction, whereas they should be 
of sohd, non-combustible material. 

The ventilation doors at one haulage road were spaced about 
70 feet apart, which required both doors to be open when trips passed 
through them. They should be spaced far enough apart to contain 
an entire trip and there should be sufficient leakage to prevent 
accumulations of metHane gas between the doors. 

The ventilation doors were found latched open in two instances. 
They should be kept closed except when being used. | 

Abandoned workings were not posted to warn persons against 
entering the territory. . 

The mine examiners started the examination of, the mine at 
11 p.m., which wag eight hours after the first shift entered the mine. 
They should begin their examination not more than four hours before 
the first shift enters. 


Working Places Not Tested for Gas. 

The working places were not tested for gas during the working 
shift. They should be tested at least once each working shift while 
the men are in the mine, and oftener if necessary. | 

Excessive accumulations of coal dust were present on one main 
haulage road, all intermediate haulage roads and on the roadways 
of most of the working places. 

The mine was very dry and dusty and an excessive amount of 
coal dust was raised during cutting, loading and other operations. 

Rock dust (an explosion deterrent) was applied to within about 
1000 feet of the faces of the entries, and rooms were not rock-dusted. 
All rooms and entries should be rock-dusted to within 60 feet of 
the faces. { 


e the Gest samples ecllected Guriug the tnepection were 


lower in incombustible content than was recommended for this mine. 

The sides of the cages were open and the ends of the cages were 
not guarded when men were boisted and lowered. 

Four switch throws recently installed along a main haulage road 
were placed on the trolley-wire side instead of the clearance side» 

The main entries and room-panel developed recently did not have 
adequate clearance, 

The clearance along the main and intermediate haulageways has 
been obstructed with road cleanings mine waste, | 

_ Ghelter holes were not provided alony the main and intermediate 
haulageways that were developed recently. They should be spaced 
not more than 50 feet apart and in most ‘cases should be opposite the 
‘Locomotives were not equipped with devices for the derailing of 
care and locomotives and did not have audible warning devices. 

Stop blocks or derailing devices were not placed across the room 
or entry tracks to prevent cars from inadvertently being pushed or 
rolling into these places. 


— — 


t sections were not ventilated properly. 


MINERS WORKING 
HERE WHEN 
EXPLOSION OCCURRED 


540 FEET DEEP 
WHERE MINERS 
LEAVE AND ENTER 
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~—Associated Press Photo. 


Diagram superimposed on an Associated Press air view of Mine No. S of the Centralia Coal 
Co. showing the approximate layout of underground workings where III men died. 


Men in man-trips rode under the trolley wire, whereas no person 


should ride under the trolley wire undess in a suitable covered 
man- car. 

The trolley wire was not guarded at the man-trip station at the 
shaft bottom, and a contact hazard was present. 

In many instances bare power wires in the working sections were 
installed by nalling them to the timbers. All such wires should be 
supported on insulators and should not touch combustible materials. 

Cut-out switches were not provided at the beginning of most 
branch trolley or power lines. 

The trolley and power wires in most of the working sections 
sagged excessively and touched timbers and door frames at many 
places. : 

The trolley and power wires were not guarded anywhere in the 
mine, except at the man-trip stations. 

The frames of the mining machines and electric drills were not 
grounded. 3 

Telephone service was not provided within several thousand feet 
of the working sections. Service from the surface to all working 
sections should be provided. 

On-shift examinations for gas were not made to provide reason- 
able assurance that the workmen were protected where the non- 
permissible electric equipment was used. | 

Many of the trailing cables for portable underground equipment 
were not provided with overload protection at the nips. 

The cutting chains of mining machines were not equipped with 
positive locking devices. 

The exposed gears and sprockets in the tipple constituted «a 
hazard. : . 

From four to six barrels of lubricating oll and grease were stored 
in the abandoned room necks in each working section, sufficient for 


about two weeks’ requirements. Storage places for oll and grease 


should be fireproof if more than two days’ supply is maintained 
underground. 
Signs indicating the directions to the escapeways were not posted. 


Open-Flame Lamps in General Use. 


All of the underground employes and officials, except the mine 
examiners, used open-flame carbide lamps for portable illumination. 
Only permissible electric car lamps should be used. 

Underground employes did not carry positive means of identifi- 
cation. 

Men were observed lighting matches during this inspection. 
Because of explosion and fire hazards, the carrying of matches or 
other flame-making devices underground should be prohibited. 

About 5 per cent of the employes did not wear protective foot- 
wear. 

Haulagemen and others working around moving equipment wore 
loose-fitting clothing. It should fit snugly. | . ’ 

The mine examiner for the night shift was not certified. He 
should hold a certificate of competency issued by the Mlinois Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals. 

Perz listed these additional alleged violations: 


Shots (explosives) were fired at the end of the shift with all the 


men in the mine, and examinations for gas were not made immedi- 
ately before ahd after blasting. i 

Two crosscuts, which should have been closed; were open. 

White-painted markers, instead of permissible lights, were used 
on trips. 

The inspector noted that there were 13 instances in which cor- 


f rections were made as to conditions reported in November. These 


were: 

The minimum standard of timbering was complied with in all 
working places, 

A warning sign was removed and located properly. 

Room and entry crosscuts were made at 60-foot intervals. 

Stoppings built since the last federal inspection were of incom- 
bustible materia). 

Certain veritilation doors were installed according to recommenda- 
tions. ' 

Designated abandoned room-panel entries were sealed off in a 
substantial manner. 

An additional examiner was employed to make the pre-shift ex- 
amination of the mine, 

The mine examiners placed the date of inspection at or near 
the face of each p’ace examined. 

A rule was established prohibiting motormen from back-poling 
(locomotive trolleys). No violations were observed. 

The trolley-wire.was guarded effectively at man-trip stations in 
working sections, 

The power wire was removed from a designated room. 

The drive belts on the pumps in the main pumping station in one 
area were. provided with adequate guards, 

Several bags of rock dust were provided at each ventilator door. 
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IMPEACHMENT 
THREAT TO GREEN 
INMINE DSASTER 


Legislator Says He Will 
Seek Ouster if Neglect 
of 1946 Plea of Miners 
Is Shown. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 27 


By a Staft Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 

SPRINGFIELD, III., March 27 
—State Representative Carl Preihs 
of Pana, III., announced today he 
would seek impeachment of Gov. 
Dwight H. Green if it can be 
determined that the Governor 
“neglected or refused to act” on 
the pleadings of officers of the 
miners’ union to correct dangerous 
conditions at the Central Coal Co. 
Mine No. 5. 

Preihs said he was “awed by 
the apparent non-feasance in of- 
fice of the Governor” and he 
added that Gov. Green’s alleged 
“refusal and neglect to act to 
save the lives of 100 or more coal 
miners is the most dastardly ever 
committed by any state official of 
the State of Illinois.” 


The request of the officers of 
Local 52 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America is printed else 
where in the Post-Dispatch. In 
their letter to Gov. Green they 
begged him to close the mine, be- 
cause they feared a disastrous 
dust explosion, Death toll of the 
explosion that occurred in the 
mine at Centralia last Tuesday 
was expected to reach 111, 


Meanwhile, Gov. Green, who 
arose from a sick bed in Chicago 
where he has been confined with 
a cold and fever, declared he was 
determined to have a “full, com- 
plete, impartial and non-political 
investigation” of the disaster. This 
was the Governor’s first public 
statement on the explosion. 


“I want ho whitewash,” he said 
to reporters he received today. 
I still intend to go to Centralia 
as soon as I can to investigate per- 
sonally. I hope to go tomorrow 
— my physician will permit 


In addition to filing impeach- 
ment proceedings against the 
Governor if the facts warrant, 
Preihs, a Democrat, said, “I will 
use every means at my command 
to bring about the conviction and 
punishment. of the Illinois Mining 
Commission, who so wrongfully 
rendered a decision in this case.” 

Under the Illinois constitution, 
thé House of Representatives has 


| the sole power of impeachment, 


which must receive a majority 
vote of all members to be success- 
ful. Impeachment proceedings are 
tried by the Senate and the Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme 
Court must preside when the Gov- 
ernor is tried, 

Gov. Green, who said that on 
March 14, 1946, he had referred the 
miners’ request to the director of 
the State Department of Mines 
and Minerals, will ask the Federal 
Coal Mines Administration, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, 
the State Department of Mines 
and Minerals, the Mine Operators“ 
Association, the AFL United Mine 
Workers and the State’s Attorney 
of Washington county to designate 
representatives to serve on the 
fact-finding committee to make 
an immediate study of the disaster, 
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GREWS PUSH INT 
AST GAS-FILLED 
PASSAGENAY: 7 
NOW KNOWN DEAD 


12 More Bodies Found in 
Tunnels at Centralia— 
Gov. Green Lays Lack 
of Safety to U. S. Op- 


eration. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 28 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, 

III., March 28— 
In a final daring push into the 
gas-filled far reaches of the Cen- 
tralia Coal Co. mine, rescue work- 
ers today 
whether any of the 32 entombed 


minerg remained alive 72 hours 
after the explosion which is 
known to have killed at least 79. 

Five more bodies were brought 
out of the mine this morning and 
37 last night. Of the total of 142 


men who were in the mine at the 


time of the explosion Tuesday, 67 
bodies lay in an improvised 
— in a garage near the mine 
tipple. Rescue workers said 12 
other bodies had been discovered 
below. Only 31 men escaped alive. 

If any still in the. mine remained 
alive they were in the far end of 
the southern passage, the only one 
remaining unexplored. Through 
this passage, crews wearing gas 
masks pushed today, some three 
miles from the main shaft. 

State Mine Inspector Driscoll 
Scanlan declared that 12 addi- 
tional bodies definitely were ac- 
counted for in the mine. He said 
the searchers. late today had 
pressed within three-quarters of 
a mile of the end of the south 
passage and should complete their 
work tonight or tomorrow, 

Scanlan declared there was only 
a “slim chance” any miners.would 
be found alive, 

While the rescue work con- 
tinued, Gov. Dwight H. Green of 
Tilinois announced that after all of 
the men or bodies are removed 
from the mine it will be closed, 
pending an inspection by a special 
fact-finding board. 

A year ago Centralia Coal Co. 
miners, including three men now 
identified as having died in the 
disaster, pleaded with Gov. Green 
to enforce safety regulations in 
the mine, Explosion hazards were 
not corrected and the State of Illi- 
nois did no invoke its power to 
close the mine in time to prevent 
the tragedy. 

State Representative Carl Preihs 
of Illinois announced yesterday 
that he will file impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Gov. Green, if it 
can be determined that the Gov- 
ernor “neglected or refused to 
act” on the pléadings of the 
miners, 

Gov. Green said in Chicago yes- 


terday that after he had turned 
the miners’ letter, asking him to 
save their lives, over to the De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals, 
“as far as my office was con- 
cerned, that seemed tc end it 
right there.” He said “there were 
no other complaints and I heard 
nothing more about it.” 

He attempted to place respon- 
sibility for the disaster to the 
Federal Government, when asked 
what the state policy had been 
concerning the closing of unsafe 
mines, 8 
„We have a situation here,” he 
declared, “where the United States 
ag rae is the mine operator. 

e Government has its own in- 
spectors, The policy of the Gov- 
ernment has been to get dut every 
ton of coal possible, during and 
since the war.” 

Asked about the disclosure by 
the Post-Dispatch that at least one 
mine inspector had been collect- 
ing funds from mine operators in 
behalf of the candidacy of Russell 
W. Root, Republican, known as 
“Gov. Green's man,“ for mayor of 
Chicago, Gov. Green replied: 


“We had only one such com- 
plaint, This was called immedi- 
ately to the attention of Robert M. 
Medill, director of the Department 
of Mines and Minerals. Of course 
that was contrary to my policy. 
Mr. Medill stopped it.” 


No Mass Funeral, 


Meanwhile, Centralia and the 
surrounding towns began to bury 
their dead today. Two funerals 
were held this afternoon, with 
meny more to follow. 

No mass funeral is planned. At 
a meeting yesterday attended by 
clergymen, members of miners’ 
familes and undertakers, it was 
recommended that a group 
funeral be held only in the case 
of unidentiflable bodies, although 
it was deemed expedient to hold 
joint services for small groups in 
churches and undertaking estab- 
lishments. 

The meeting, held at Centralla's 
City Hall, opened with a moment 
of “silent prayer for those who’re 
down there.” At these words, a 
woman in the audience fainted. 

A fund to aid needy families of 
miners who lost their lives, 
sponsored by the Centralia Sen- 
tinel, passed the $7500 mark in 
two days. 


Business Houses to Close 


All business houses in Centralia 
will close Monday in the memory 
of the mine disaster victims. 

In addition to the 35 bodies 
identified yesterday, those brought 
from the mine and identified to- 
day included Ray O. Smith, 54 
years old; Miles McCollum, 65; 
Arthur H. Carter, 54; Henry 
Knicker, 59; Alfredo Pollacci, 69; 
Charles McGreavey, 57; Clarence 
McHenry, 50; Joseph Cerutti, 36; 
Paul Comper, 53; Louis Grotti, 45; 
Jacob Schmidt, 56; Charles Oes- 
treich, 61, and John Busse, 59—all 
of Centralia. Bodies of Dominick 
Cervi, 53, and Emmett Uhls, 49, 
both of Sandoval; Henry Hoeing- 
haus, 56, of Woodlawn; George 
Powell, 40, of Odin, and Eugene 
Erwin, 45, of Central City, also 


sought to determine 


were identified. 

In the mine, no scribbled notes 
or other evidences were found to 
indicate that any of the miners 
had had time to make any prepe- 
rations to save themselves. Many 
of the bodies brought out last 
night showed evidence of a flash 
of fire that is believed to have 
swept through the dust-filled mine 
following the explosion. Some of 
the bodies were mutiliated beyond 
recognition excepting through pre 
vious disfigurements or by per- 
sonal papers. 7 

U.S. Inspectors Aid 


Participating in the rescue work 
were nine inspectors from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines, rushed to 
the scene by C. A. Herbert, super- 
vising engineer for the Bureau at 
Vincennes, Ind. No clear picture 
of what occurred at the time of 
the explosion had been made 
available yet, however. Inspectors 
said they were concentrating on 
rescue, and would attempt to de- 
termine the cause of the disaster 
later. i 

A dust explosion, or a break in 
the wall between the Mine No. 5, 
where the miners were trapped, 
and a nearby abandoned mine, 
liberating poison gasses into the 
active mine, were mentioned as 
Ao anton by. the inspectors. 

oth events might have happened, 
they added. A dust explosion, they 
said, might well have been pre- 
cipitated by a faulty blasting 
charge. 

Whatever the source of the ex- 
plosion, the slight hope that some 
of the men might still be alive 
lay in a theory that the blast 
forced good air to the dead end 
of the passage, and that the men 
might have barricaded themselves 
there, trapping the good air be 
fore it could become fouled by the 
poison gas. It was hoped, also, 
that the good air in the deadend 
of the passage might have cush- 
ioned the shock of the explosion. 

Damage Is Uneven. 

Explosion damage was not die- 
tributed evenly inside the mine, 
Scanian reported. He ventured 
the theory that a series of explo- 
sions, detonating each other, might 
have occurred. Debris was piled 
high and supports and railroad 
— splintered in places, Scanlan 
said, . 

Scanian sald there had been 
rumors that tapping sounds had 
been heard within the mine, which 
might have come from the trapped 
miners. However, he declared: “I 
have investigated all of these ru- 
mors thoroughly, and found abso- 
lutely nothing.” 

Families of the miners no longer 
were waiting in large groups at 
the mine tipple, except when word 
was spread that a new group of 
bodies was being brought to the 
surface. Such word reached the 
waiting families last night. 

By 8 o'clock, crowds jammed 
three buildings near the mine 
shaft. People sat grimly and 
astolidly on benches in the miners’ 
washhouse, with the clothing of 
their missing relatives hanging 
from the rafters above them. 

Conversation was spasmodic and 
subdued, and the strain of the 
long hours of waiting told on their 
faces. Strangers were not wel- 
come—this was a community ca- 
lamity. Unfamiliar faces were re- 
garded with suspicion, 

About 9 o’clock, the rescue crew 
which had been in the mine for 
six hours came up. Their faces 
were begrimed and every move- 
ment of their bodies expressed 
fatigue as they trudged to the 
washhouse. ; 

When it became known that the 
bodies were ready to be brought 
up, the watchers stood silently and 
stolidly in the shadows surround- 
ing the tipple, held back by state 
highway patrolmen, peering in- 
tently at the head of the mine- 
shaft which was framed in the 
hard light of electric lights strung 
over the yard. 

In the. eerie, desolate stillness, 
vapor poured from the shaft, bil- 
lowing to the top of the tipple. 
The cage appeared with the body 
of the first man lying on a stretch- 
er and covered with a blanket. 
Four men carried the body to a 
waiting ambulance and returned 
to the shaft for the cage’s second 
trip. 

New Search Party Goes In. 


When the last body had been 
brought out of the shaft, another 
search party lined up to enter the 
mine. The men walked leaning 
forward to support the oxygen 
tanks they carried on their backs. 
The lights on their helmets 
gleamed brilliantly as they entered 
the cage. At 3 a.m. when they 
came up again, there would be 
further news for the waiting rela- 
tives. 

As newspapers reporting the 
neglect of safety precautions at 
the mine reached Centralia, Cen- 
tralia Coal Co. officials became 
increasingly hostile toward news- 
paper and radio reporters. 

W. P. Young, president of Bell 
and Zoller Coal Co., parent organ- 
ization to the Centralia Coal Co. 
and vice president of the Centralia 
firm, was accompanied by com- 
pany guards and Illinois State 
Highway patrolmen as he walked 
around the mine scene. Guards 
threatened photographers and 
barred them from the washhouse 
used as a collecting point in the 
rescue, 

Relatives of the entombed min- 
ers, however, sought to discover 
from newspaper and radio reports 
what was happening in the mine. 
They were told little by company 
officials. Each survivor waited 
with hope, or discovered the truth 
he had feared, 

Indignation spread to other 
mining towns as conditions lead- 
ing up to the tragedy at Centralia 
were revealed. At Gillespie, III. 
Local No, 1 of the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America, rival 
organization to the United Mine 
Workers, of which Centralia 
miners are members, adopted a 
resolution demanding a con- 
gressional investigation of the 
disaster and the immediate re 
moval from office of Medill, head 
of the Illinois State Department 
of Mines and Minerals. 

State action, however, appeared 
to hinge on the appointment of 
the special fact-finding board, 
under Gov. Green. He has asked 
the United Mine Workers, Secre 
tary of Interior, Fede Bureau 
of Mines, Dlinois Coal Operators 
Association, Washington County 
State’s Attorney and the State 
Department of Mines and Min- 
erals each to name one member 
of such a board. : 

State Representative Paul Pow- 
ell said at Springfield today he 
will introduce a bill next week 

to replace the director of the State 
Department of Mines and Min- 
erals with a three-man board. 


ALL OF 111 MINERS TRAPPED 
AT CENTRALIA FOUND DEAD 


Rescuers Rebel at State 
Bureau Chief’s Order 


to Turn on Power in 


Gas-Filled Tunnel. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 29 
By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, ni., March 29— 
All of the 111 miners trapped in 
the Centralia Coal Co. mine by an 
explosion have been accounted for 


and all are dead, it was announced 
rescue workers today. 

None except the 31 men who 
esca shortly after the blast last 
Tuesday survived the nation’s 
worst mine disaster in 19 years. 
Last of the bodies were being re- 
moved by rescue crews today in 
en atmosphere of tense and sullen 
bitterness toward Robert M. Me- 
dill, director of the Illinois State 
Department of Mines and Min- 
erals. 

Medill, responsible for safety 
conditions not observed before the 
disaster, precipitated a revolt of 
rescue workers late yesterday by 
insisting that power be turned on 
in the mine to “speed the work.” 
Rescue workers objected because 
of the danger of new explosions. 

Driscoll Scanlan, state mine in- 
spector, who had tried in vain to 
close the mine as unsafe, upheld 
the rescue workers—against his 
superior officer, Medill. Medill then 
consented to have a chemical 
test of the air in the mine made. 

That test showed the presence 
of a mixture of gasses that was 
both deadly for men to breathe 
and unsafe for use of equipment 
producing sparks. The danger of 


explosion was still present, Scan- 


lan said. ‘ 

Search of the mine then was re- 
sumed, after a delay of two and 
a half hours. The mine rescue 
workers’ demand that Medill be 
removed from all connection with 
the search was not heeded, al- 
though Federal Bureau of Mines 
officials said they would keep a 
close watch for further signs of 
“dissatisfaction.” 

Rescue rkers today wore 
signs on their backs stating “100 
per cent for Scanlan.” Lawrence 
Miller of Centralia, one of the 
workers, said this move was to 
“show our contempt for Medill.” 
Miller, a former miner now work- 
ing as a railroad engineer, took a 
leave of absence to join the 
rescue crew. Decision to wear the 
signs, he said, was taken at a 
“protest meeting” of rescue work- 
ers at the mine tipple. 

Miners had asked that Scanian 
and federal officials be put in 
charge of the rescue work., To a 
man, the rescue workers indicated 
respect for Scanian, who has 
scarcely slept in the 94 hours 
which have elapsed since the ex- 
plosion occurred in the mine, He 
had not taken off his clothes until 


late yesterday. Scanlan was down 


in the mine again today. 
Gov. Dwight H. Green of IIli- 
‘mois hag decided too late to take 
action in behalf of mine safety, 
Local 52 of the AFL United Mine 
Workers of America telegraphed 
the Governor today. 

The telegram was signed by 
William E. Rowekamp, recording 
secretary of the local. He is the 
only survivor among the four un- 


ion officers who a year ago wrote 


Gov. Green pleading that safety 
regulations be enforced to “save 
our lives.” The others perished in 
the Centralia disaster Tuesday. 

The union telegram follows: 

“We were told that you Were 
coming to Certralia last Tuesday 
by plane, to make a personal in- 
vestigation of the terrible disaster 
which has snuffed out the lives of 
almost all of the men in the mine. 
Now you say you are still coming 
to Centralia. 

“Well, Governor, there are not 
many of us left, now, but we that 
are wish to take this opportunity 
to tell you in our own language 
that it is too late. Our officials 
pleaded with you a year ago to 
come to our rescue. Today their 
broken and seared bodies lie 
the morgue. 

“No, Governor, it’s too late.” 

Exact time of the disaster, last 
Tuesday, was set at 3:25 p.m. A 
watch worn by ond of the men 
whose body was removed early to- 
day had stopped at that hour. 


Although most mine men here: 


assume the cause of the explosion 
- was the excessive amount of dust 
allowed to accumulate untreated 
in the mine, an authoritative de- 
cision on this question may not 
be arrived at for weeks, Scanlan 
said. It may be several days be- 
fore enough good air can be in- 
duced in the mine so that a thor- 
— inspection can be made, he 


Searchers last night found 18 
bodies, all men from Beckemeyer, 
III., lying together, in the south 
passage. All had their dinner pails 
over their arms, as if they had 
started to leave their entries for 
the main shaft and, as one rescue 
worker put it, “walked right into 
the flames.” 


occurred just half 
an hour before the men were due 
— as oe and miners work- 
ng in the er passages appar- 
ently had started for the — 


The far end of the south pass- 

age, about three miles from the 
showed evidences of fire, 

but slight blast e, search- 
ers said. 

Day of Proclalmed. 

A sense of profound tragedy has 
fallen over a wide area around 
Mine No. 5 here. Grieving friends 
and relatives of the 111 dead in 
the mine disaster run into the 
hundreds. | 

The mayors of Centralia and 
four neighboring communities 
have issued a joint proclamation 
designating Monday as à day of 
mourning. All businesses and 
schools will close at Centralia, 
Central City, Wamac, Sandoval 
and Glenridge. The proclamation 
said, in part: 


“Our respective communities are 
paralyzed by the enormity of the 
catastrophe; our hearts are Leavy 
with grief... .” 

Mass services will be held Mon- 
day for the unidentified dead in 
the Centralia High School gym- 
nasium. The high school chorus 
will sing the requiem. , 

Individual services for the iden- 
tified dead began yesterday and 
funeral corteges were a common 
sight on the streets of towns in 


STATE CAN CLOSE UNSAFE 
MINES, U.S. OFFICALS SAY; 
OWN RIGHT IS UNCERTAIN 


By a Washington Correspond- 
dent of the Post-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON, March 27, 

HE Illinois State Depart- 

ment of Mines and Minerals 

has an unquestioned right 
to shut down a mine it finds 
unsafe, it was stated by Inte- 
rior Department officials here 
today. | 

Safety inspection of coal 
mines is the responsibility of 
both federal and state agen- 
cles. Whether the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines’ safety inspec- 
tors can close unsafe mines, 
however, is open to question. 


In normal times, such action 
usually is taken by the state 
department involved. How- 
ever, it was pointed out that 
the mines now are under sei- 
zure by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Krug—and as head of the 
Centralia mine some argue he 
could have shut it down. 

Robert M. Medill is director 
of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals. 
He was appointed by Gov. 
Dwight H. Green in 1941. He 
also served in this capacity 
from 1920 to 1924, 


Reprinted 
: of March 27 


this ares. Services for eight min- 
‘ers were held today. 

Harry Berger, a 54-year-old 
miner who had worked for the 
Centralia Coal Co. for 35 years, 
was the first man buried yester- 
day. His father, Joe, had been 
killed in a mine accident eight 
years ago. 7 

The people who had known 
Harry Berger jammed the Garnier 
undertaking establishment, their 
eyes rimmed with the dark shad- 
ows of sleepless waiting. 

They sat on the steps leading 
to the second floor of the estab- 
lishment, formerly a pfivate home, 
and stood crowded together in the 
entrance hallway. Dozens sat in 
an upstairs parlor to listen to. the 
services, conducted by the Rev. E. 
B. Beaty, a Centralia Methodist 
minister, over a public address 


system. 

The attending miners were 
dressed in suits and white shirts 
instead of the grimy overalls they 
had been wearing almost constant- 
ly since Tuesday night. 

“May God be near those who are 
waiting,” said the minister. 

The friends of Harry Berger 


filed by his open casket for a last 
look at the miner’s body. They 
gathered on the tree-lined side- 
walk in front of the undertaking 
establishment, a vivid contrast to 
their recent customary gathering 
place in the washhouse of the 
mine, while the casket was loaded 
into a wal hearse. 

Under a blue, cloudless § sky, 
Harry Berger was buried in a 
smali plot in a Centralia ceme- 
tery, near an elm tree whose buds 
promised imminent spring. 


The Bells Toll. 


Church bells tolled in 
towns throughout the area. 


Mrs. Don Soper, whose husband 
was one of the miners who got 
out alive, joined the mourning for 
the dead, 


“I thank God for letting my 
husband come back to us,” she 
said. “We have lost four of our 
family—two of Don's uncles and 
— cousin and Don’s brother-in- 
aw. 


“I just begged Don not to go 
back into the mine. I never want- 
ed him to go back anytime, but 
that morning I was especially 
— I prayed for him after he 
e a? 

The Sopers have three children, 
including twins. : . 

Soper told how he escaped. “I 
was on the bottom, about 200 or 
300 yards back in the engine 
room,” he said. 

“The first that I knew that any- 
thing was wrong was when a 
cloud of smoke biliowed up. The 
man with me said, ‘Don, I think 
there has been an explosion. Come 
on. 


small 


We ran to the main entrance 
and got on the first trip up the 
shaft. 

“Later I worked with the rescue 
crews, We gathered about 32 bod- 
les Thursday night. I remember 
one of them sitting on a trip 
rider, just as if he was ready to 
ride out. He looked that natural. 


“The passageways were blocked 
by rock falls. Motors were thrown 
all sideways and other heavy ma- 
chinery wrecked.” 


The Sopers were attending serv- 
ices for their relatives today. 

Contributions to a Centralia re- 
lief fund, for families of the mine 
disaster victims, totaled more 
than $10,000 today. Gifts varied 
from $3000 from a St. Louis con- 
cern to 23 cents, from a woman 
whose neighbor had lost his life 
in the mine, 


Clothing, Tools Contributed. 


Merchants have contributed 
clothing and tools for use by res- 
cue workers. Food and coffee have 
been served by Red Cross and Sal- 
vation Army workers. 


Town officials in nearby com- 
munities are organizing volunteer 
crews of grave diggers. 

Inquiries are planned by the 
United States Senate and House, 
Gov. Green and a fact-finding com- 
mission, the IIlinois Legislature 
— the Washington county grand 
ury. 

Gov. Green's office announced 
he was still too ill with a cold 
and fever, threatening pneumonia, 
to go to the scene ot the disaster. 

Hugh White, Illinois president 
of the United Mine Workers, to- 
day appointed Oliver Bishop of 
Zeigler, III., to represent the union 
on the Governor’s fact-finding com- 
mission, The commission is to 
represent mine owners and state 
and federal agencies as well. 


The Social Security Administra- 
tion prepared today to set up a 
temporary office at Centralia to 
help process death benefit claims 
filed by dependents of men killed 
in the disaster. Payments will be 
made either on a monthly basis 
on in a lump sum, depending on 
the choice of the beneficiaries, 


— 


from the Post-Dispatch 


INSPECTORS GED 
BELL & ZOLLER ON 
EXPLOSIVES Al 
TWO OTHER MINES 


Violations Had Been 


Federal Officials at 
Shafts Firm Controls 
at Zeigler, III. 


of March 30 


By EVARTS GRAHAM Jr. 


A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, III., March 31 
The Bell & Zoller Coal and Mining 
Co, of Chicago, which controls the 
Centralia Coal Co.’s Mine No, 6 


here, was cited by State and Fed- 
eral Mine Inspectors for improper 
handling of explosives at two 
other mines it controls in the 
Southern Illinois coal fields, the 
Post-Dispatch learned today, 

Last Tuesday's explosion at the 
Centralia mine, which took the 
lives of 111 miners, may have been 
caused by blasting in workings 
choked with coal dust and inflam- 
mably gases. The exact cause of 
the explosfon is one of the points 
which is to be determined by the 
four groups thus far named to in- 
vestigate the disaster. 

Robert M. Medill, director of the 
Illinois State Department of Mines 
and Minerals, had said, however, 
that blasting well could have 
caused the explosion.” On March 
20, five days before the explosion, 
a federal inspector found that 
“shots were fired at the end of the 
shift with all the men in the 
mine.” The explosion occurred 
near the end of a shift. 

A reporter yesterday visited two 
Bell & Zoller mines at Zeigler and 
five other mines selected at ran- 
dom in Franklin and Williamson 
counties, reading in each case the 
reports of mine inspections posted 
on bulletin boards outside the 
miners’ wash houses. 

At Bell & Zoller Mine No, 1 at 
Zeigier, United States inspector 
H. C. Brumbaugh found during an 
inspection carried out from last 
Feb. 20 to Feb. 27 that “primed ex- 
plosives were found on the floor 
near a working face. A workman 
isaid explosives were in thir loca- 
tion for about two days.” 

Last Feb. 19 State Inspector 
James R. Wilson found three cap 
boxes stored near blasting powder 
at the same mine, and Cardox 
shells not stored in shell racks. 
In addition, advanced workings 
in one section of the mine were 
not being rock dusted, Wilson dis- 
covered. 
spread on mine floors in order to 
hold down coal dust, 

Brumbaugh also cited inade- 
quate rock dusting, and reported 
that timbering was not adequate 
in three of the underground rooms. 

At Bell & Zoller Mine No. 2 at 
Ziegler, Wilson discovered last 
Feb. 12 that “there are not any 
Cardox shell racks in some sec- 
tions of the mine, and the Cardox 
shells are scattered through the 
mine.” Otherwise, he found. the 
workings An good condition. 

The latest report by Brumbaugh 
posted ‘on the board was dated 
last July 16. It listed about 15 vio- 
lations of mine safety regulations, 
including rock dusting, storage of 
Cardox shells, timbering, unsafe 
electrical connections, and inade- 
quate s&fety precautions on 
chines and equipment. 

In addition, he said that elec- 
trical power was not always cut 
off at equipment near mine faces 
before explosives were taken to 
the faces or exploded. 

A constantly recurring refrain 
of improper rock dusting was 
found in the reports posted at the 
other mines the reporter visited. 

At the New Orient of the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington and Franklin 


Coal Co. at West Frankfort, the 
largest shaft mine in the world, 
Wilson reported last March 20, 
“behind with rock dusting in all 
of the advanced workings. 

Wilson found dirty spots on the 
haulage roads, and too few trap 
doors and walls to deflect fresh 
air to sections being worked had 
been bullt. Federal Inspector W 
R. Chick last January fourid too 
much coal dust in the mine, in- 
adequate rock dusting and brat- 
tices, and not enough temporary 
jacks and safety post supporting 
timbering. 

Brumbaugh reported 16 viola- 
tions at the mine last June. At 
stake at the New Orient mine, 
which produces 10,785 tons of coal 
a day, are the lives of 1199 men. 

Rock dusting was not keeping 
up with the miners in advanced 
workings of Mine No. 9 of the Old 
Ben Coal Corp. at West Frank- 
fort and buggy runs and loading 
stations were dusty, State Inspec- 
tor Elmer Edmonds reported last 
Jan. 27, | 

State Inspector Ray McCluskey 
citea rock dusting and piles of 
rock in the bottom of the escape- 
ment shaft at the Lake Creek 
Mine of Consolidated Coal Co. 
Near Johnston City last March 


20. 

At Mine No. 1 of the Seymour 
Coal Co. at Herrin, McCluskey’s 
report of dirty ha e roads, 
made only last ay, was 
tacked over a long series of com- 
plaints of dirt and dust in reports 
made at intervals over a period of 
two years. In addition, there was 
poor ventilation in one section last 
Tuesday, he said, and nothing had 
been done to provide a pressure 
gauge for the fan, although it was 
first reported nine monthg ayo. 

The record posted on the bulle 
tin board of Mine No. 7 of the 
Franklin County Coal Corp. at 


Royalton indicated that compli- 
ance with mine safety regulations 
is not impossible. 

Brumbaugh made 27 recommend- 
ations in a highly critical report 
of the mine following an inspec- 
tion in May 1945. en he re 
turned last October, he complained 
only of improper timbering and 
reek dusting. Edmonds cited 
rock dusting and dirty haulage 
roads last March 19. 


Charged by State and 
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Rock dust should be. 


_HIGHER-UPS BLOCKED MINE CLOSING, 
INSPECTOR SAYS; LEWIS CALLS MEN 


OUT FOR WEEK 


SCANLAN ASSERTS 
PRECAUTIONS H 
URGED COULD HAVE 
AVERTED DISASTER 


Official at Centralia (Ill.) 
Declares Board Set Up 
by R. M. Medill Over. 

ruled Him When He 
Tried to Use Authority. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 29 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 

CENTRALIA, III., March 29— 
Compliance by the Centralia Coal 
Co. with the safety recommenda- 
tions of State Mine Inspector 
Driscoll Scanlan could have saved 
the lives of the 111 miners who 
died in the mine disaster, Scanlan 
declared today. 

However, Scanlan was overruled, 
in his contention that the mine 
should be closed, by an investigat- 
ing commission appointed by Rob- 
ert M. Medill, director of the State 
Department of Mines and Min- 
erals. Scanian, working under that 
department, made repeated insist- 
ent complaints to Medill about the 
dangerous conditions in the mine. 

“Every one of my recommenda- 
tions,” Scanlan said today, “could 
have been complied with, could 
have saved the company money 
and could have saved these men’s 
lives,” 

Scanlan told the Post-Dispatch 
that conditions at the mine be- 
came so bad that in April 1945 he 
cracked down on the mine super- 
intendent and told him that he 
was ready to close the mine and 
that he had authority under the 
state. statutes to close it. 

“I gave him the alternative of 
working four days a week and 
cleaning up the dust the other 
three days,” Scanlon said. “The 
only reason I didn’t close it com- 
pletely at once was that I didn't 
want to hamper the war effort. 

“The superintendent told me he 
would have to contact Chicago 

chome office of the company) be- 
fore making a decision, and I said 
I hadn't time to wait that long. 
Mine superintendents ought to be 
big enough to make their own de 
cisions. I said that was the trou- 
ble with the country—too many 
mines being run from Chicago and 
St. Louis, 

“I said I was going out to my 
car right then and make out my 
report, When I came back, I said 
to the superintendent, ‘Have you 
made up your mind? He said he 
guessed the company would rather 
work four days a week, so that 
was done. They worked four days 
and spent the other three clean- 
ing up, 

Hazards Removed, 

“They loaded hundreds of tons 
of dirt and rock-dust, and took 
down many hanging roofs. Final- 
ly, the mine resumed full capacity 
operation under safe operating 
conditions.” 

But the conditions at the mine 
remained safe “only a couple of 
months,” Scanlan said. 

George E. Bayles, safely engi- 
neer for the American Reinsur- 
ance Co. of New York, which had 
issued a $250,000 compensation pol- 
icy to the Centralia company, said 
he was at the mine when Scanlan 
issued his ultimatum. He asserted 
the “mine was in very bad shape“ 
at that time. 

Scanlan’s highly critical official 
reports to Medill started again. One 


report dated “Dec, 13-14, 1945,” 
which the Post-Dispatch found 
still posted on a bulletin board in 
the miners’ washroom after the 
disastrous explosion last Tuesday, 
stated: 

“Coal in this mine is extremely 
dry, an excessive amount of dust 


is in suspension during the cutting, 


and loading operations. The dust 
is an explosion hazard, also in- 
jurious to the health and safety 
of the men working around the 
machines.” 
Commission Appointed. 

Following a series of reports 
sinitiar to this, Medill appointed 
the commission to study the case. 
Medill said today that Scanlan’s 


reports at Mine No. 5 were “pretty 


severe.“ 

The commission agreed there 
was reason for complaint about 
the mine,” Medill said, “but took 
the view that, because of war con- 
ditions and the manpower short- 
age, the company hadn't been able 
to take the necessary steps. The 
company had begged the men to 
work at night or on their days off 
to do this corrective work.” 

He said commission members 
were Muriel Reak, representing 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica; Ben Schull, representing the 
operators of the mine; Robert 
Weir, assistant director of the De- 
partment of Mines, and two other 
mine inspectors, Charles Blakeney 
and John Golden. 

Workers Attacked Commission. 

The commission was attacked in 
a letter, dated March 3, 1946, that 
officers of Local 52 of the UMW 
wrote to Gov. Dwight H. Green, 
pleading with him to “please save 
our lives” by torcing the Depart- 
ment of Mines to enforce safety 
regulations, The letter said, “the 
commission did not inspect all of 
the mine. . And they ignored 
officers of the local Union. The 
commission did not give us a 
chance to call their attention to 
unsafe conditions or listen to our 
complaints.” ; 

Operators of the Centralia mine 
did not contribute to the Republi- 
can campaign fund for the mayor 


N 
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were not available. 
‘ ployes said they were kept at 


MOURNIN 


Mrs. Alfredo Pollacci (left), whose husband was a member of the 
trapped crew, folds her hands as she and a relative, Mrs. Sadie 


Pollacci, wait for news. 


The crush of the crowd that gathered at 


the mine led officials to cardon off the area to facilitate rescue 


operations. 


SENATE INQUIRY 
IN MINE DISASTER 
HASBEEN STARTED 


Former Oregon Official 
Commissioned to Make 


On-the-Spot Check at 


Centralia. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


Of March 30 
WASHINGTON, March 29.—The 
special subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Committee, ap- 
pointed yesterday to inquire into 
the Centralia mine disaster, al- 


ready has started its investigation, 
the Post-Dispatch wag informed 
today. 

Senator Cordon (Rep.), Oregon, 
chairman of the subcommittee, 
said he had commissioned Frank 
Sever, a lawyer and former prose- 
cuting official of Portland, Ore. 
to make an on-the-spot check at 
Centralia. He said Sever, who was 
in Washington on another matter, 
left here by train yesterday, 

Cordon said that Sever would 
determine what witnesses were 
available and make a report to 
the coramittee. Cordon said also 
he wants to learn what sort of 
investigating commission Gov. 
Green of Illinois will appoint and 
how long it may take to make a 
thorough examination under- 
ground, 


The subcommittee “unquestion- 


ably” will go to Centralia for hear- 
ings, Cordon said. The decision as 
to when to make the trip will de- 
pend on the course of events. 

Other members of the subcom- 
mittee are Senators Dworshak 
(Rep.). Idaho and O'Mahoney 
(Dem.), Wyoming. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
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of Chicago, Scanlan said today. 
This shakedown by the mines de- 
partment was exposed by the 
Post-Dispatch recently. The rea- 
son the operators of this mine did 
not contribute, the inspector said, 
was that he refused to solicit 
contributions in his district— 
No. 13. 

„J made no collections,” Scanlan 
said, “because that would be put- 


ting myself under obligation to 


the mine operators, and I won't 
gamble with the lives of men.” 


Bears Out Statement. 


Medill also told ther Post- 
Dispatch that the Centralia opera- 
tors had not been solicited for 
contributions. W. P. Young, vice 
president of the company, corrobo- 
rated this and Scanlan’s atate- 
ment. 

Scanlan told of a meeting held 
last Jan. 30 or 31 in Medill’s of- 
fice in Springfield at which the 
director told mine inspectors, he 
said, “We've got to raise a lot 
of money. The only way I can 


‘see to do this is by tapping the 


mine owners.” 
ov. Green, a Republican, is 
reputedly the leader of his party 
in the state. At Springfield, it 
was said that Medill, in his direc- 
tion of the mines department, 
“takes orders from higher-ups,” 
presumably Gov. Green. 
Records Not Available. 

Employs in Medill's office told 
a Post-Dispatch reporter that 
records of violations of state laws 
by the Centralia company, if any, 


Centralia. In Centralia, it was 
said, they were all in Springfield. 

James McSherry, who was suc- 
ceeded by Medill as director of the 
department Jan. 1, 1941, said be 
only had routine dealings with the 
Centralia company. His practice 
was to give a warning to oper- 
ators who were reluctant to 
comply with regulations. This 
usually produced results. He said 
it never was necessary to issue 
a warning to Centralia operators, 
because they always complied 
with recommendations of the in- 
spector. 
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of March 26 


MINERS SOLDLY 
SUPPORT LEWIS 
MOURNING ORDER 


Operators’ Representative 
Says ‘Grandstand Play’ 
Will Cost Diggers 
$15,000,000. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 30 


WASHINGTON, March 29 (AP) 
—The hnation’s 400,000 soft coal 
miners today appeared ready to 
observe without question the six- 
day mourning period for the 111 
victims of the Centralia (III.) mine 
disaster. Their attitude was 
summed up in the words, “If John 
L. Lewis says we're going out, 
we're going out.“ 

Word of Lewiss order filtered 
rlowly through the mine areas but 
UMW leaders and miners agreed 
they would co-operate with Lewis 
100 per cent. 

Dennis Akers, one of the 31 
survivors of the Centralia explo- 
sion, and who has survived two 
previous mine explosions at 
Beckemeyer, III., said the mourn- 
ing period was “51 weeks too 
short.” 

William Nolte, Nashville, III., a 
member of one of the rescue 
teams, said that “one day would 
have been enough, instead of a 
week.” Nolte was injured in a 
mine explasion in 1938. 

Lewis Praised By Mayor. 

Mayor O. W. Wright of Cen- 
tralia commended Lewis for his 
action, 

“It’s a mighty fine thing,” 
Wright said. 

George Hawley, a miner for 38 
years, said the co-operative mine 
at Glenridge, III., at which he 
works has been closed since the 
explosion. 

“John’s a little late?’ Hawley 
said. “We've been out since Tues- 
day, but will go along in this new 
memorial. We realize the country 
needs coal, but we need safety.” 

“I don’t like to lose a week's 
wages,” said Joseph Montichak of 
Castle Shannon, Pa. “But if John 
L. Lewis says we're going out, 
we're going out.” 

Another miner swore and said: 
“Just when a man is getting on 
his feet 

West Virginia’s 100,000 miners 
were expected to follow the de- 
cree without dissent. President 
William Blizzard of UMW district 
17 declared: 

“The order will be complied 


with. There will be no coal mined 
in district 17.” 

At Fairmont, Vice President 
Cecil Urbaniak of District 31, 
said the “mines will stop” in the 
northern West Virginia field. 

Similar reports came from the 
mining regions of Illinois, Ken- 


tucky and Alabama. 


United Mine Worker President 
High White of Illinois comment- 
ed: 


„I think Mr. Lewis has done a 
very fine thing. The memorial 
will be observed by every union 
member in this district.” 

The rival Progressives Mine 
Workers Union said it did not 
plan to observe the six-day moura; 
ing period but John McCann, pres- 
ident of a progressives local which 
mines 20 per cent of the atate’s 
coal, said, “It would be a real ex- 
pression of sympathy if some of 
our members were to observe the 
mourning day next Monday.” 

McCann said that several Pro- 
gressive locals plan such a one 
day observance, 

John D. Battle, executive secre- 
tary of the National Bituminous 
Coal Association, said in a state- 
ment that “Mr. Lewis’s grand- 
stand play... will not bring any 
of those dead back to life.. 


(but) wil cost the mine workers 
in wages upwards of $15,000,000 
and the national economy as a 
whole double or triple that 
amount.” 
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UMW LEADER ASKS 
400,000 10 CEASE 
WORK APRIL 11 
CASTER MORNING 


Designates Period Be 
cause ‘We Know Cen- 
tralia, III., Sacrifice, 
Like Others Before, 
Will Be Soon Forgotten.’ 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 29 


WASHINGTON, March 29 (AP) 
—John L. Lewis today called on 
400.000 soft coal miners to quit 
work from Tuesday, April 1, to 
Sunday, April 6, in memory of the 
111 victims of the Centralia, III., 
disaster. 

He said his Government con- 
tract authorized such a period of 
mourning. 

Lewis noted that next week is 
Holy Week in Christian churches 
and he told his bituminous coal 
miners that the memorial period 
is appropriate, 

At a press conference, Lewis 
repei.ted that “criminal negli 
gence” on the part of Secretary of 
Interior J. A. Krug, who heads 
the coal mines administration in 
charge of the bituminous pits un- 
der federal operation, “is responsi- 
ble for the death of these brave 
men and the future impoverish- 
ment of their families.” 

He fixed the mourning time 
from midnight Monday, March 31, 
until Easter Sunday. 

Message to the Union. 

In a communication to the of- 
ficers and members of his union, 
mailed out from Washington to- 
day, Lewis said: 

“During this period, coal pro- 
duction will cease and memorial 
ceremonies, church services and 
other exercises should be conduct- 
ed to honor our dead and pray to 
God in His infinite mercy to pro- 
vide consolation for the bereaved 
families.” 

He said it is “a sacred coinct- 
dence that the greater part of 
this designated period of mourning 
will be during Holy week.“ 

The mine chieftain told a Senate 
committee yesterday that the min- 
ers killed in the Centralia disaster 
were “murdered because of the 
criminal negligence of J. A. Krug.” 
He further testified that Krug 
mad failed to “enforce the law, 
the safety code of the industry 
which he negotiated with this wit- 
ness.” 

Krug declined comment when 


advised of Lewis's testimony. 

“Forced to work by yellow dog 
injunction secured by Krug and 
his co-conspirators, the safety of 
these men was neglected to a point 
where they died like trapped ani- 
mals,” Lewis said at this news 
conference. 

“Will Be Soon Forgotten.” 

Lewis designated the mourning 
period because, he said, “we know 
from harsh experience that it is 
only a momentary feeling of pity 
on the part of the public, and this 
sacrifice, like others before, will 
soon be forgotten.” 

“The American people must be 
aroused to the stark realities of 
the situation and the casualties of 
the coal industry,” he continued, 

Lewis told a news conference it 
is his opinion, and the opinion of 
the coal miners, that Krug should 
be “cast out of the high office he 
holds.” He said “he (Krug) has 
dishonored his word,” and added, 
"he has brutalized the mine work- 
ers.“ 

Lewis said that the contract he 
signed with Krug last May 239, 
ending 2 59-day spring strike, car- 
ried over a provision from the 
1941 agreement with the soft coal 
operators, providing that Lewis 
could set times for memoria! 
services in honor of men who died 
in the pits, 

Anthracite coal miners are not 
affected by the six-day work-stop- 
page mourning period, 

Letter From R. R. Sayers. 

Lewis told reporters he had a 
letter from R. R. Sayers, recently 
removed director of the Bureau of 

‘Mines, declaring that since last 
July 29, when the federal mine 
safety code became effective, 
there have been 1723 inspections 
by the federal bureau. Sayers said 
the average federal inspector's re- 
port showed 27 violations per mine 
inspected. 

Lewis said that on that basis 
the total number of violations be- 
tween last July 29 and March 25, 
therefore, would be 46,521. 

Lewis read provisions of the 
federal code and the Krug-Lewis 
agreement which placed responsi- 
bility for enforcement with. the 
coal mines administration, which 
Krug heads, 

“Mr, J. A. Krug has not in any 
one instance in the industry 
closed a mine that was unsafe or 
removed its manager or made any 
effective attempt to have the law 
and his oon code of standards 
complied with,” Lewis said. 

In response to questioning, Lew!s 
said neither the Government nor 
the soft-coal operators had made 
any move to reopen negotiations 
for restoration of the bituminous 
pits to their private owners. The 
operators are serving as operating 
managers for the coal mines ad- 
ministration but the contract cov- 
ering pay and working conditions 
has not been. accepted by those 
operators. 5 

The soft-coal mines must de 
turned back to their owners next 
June 30 with expiration of the war 
powers act under which they were 
taken over by the Government, 

Lewis said that although he 
thought Krug should be ousted, 


he had made no such request of 
President Truman yet. 
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UMW CHIEF STOPS. 


DIGGING OF SOFT 


COAL STARTING | 


TOMORROW NIGHT 


He Again Accuses Ad- 
ministrator Krug of Re- 
sponsibility for Blast 
by Reason of ‘Criminal 
Negligence.’ 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 30 


John L. Lewis today ordered 400,- 
000 bituminous coal miners out of 
the pits from midnight Monday 
to midnight the following Sunday 
as a protest against such “hor- 
rors” as the explosion that took 
the Uves of 111 men at Centralia, 
III. Tu 


This period he designated as 
one of mourning. He said that 
all coal production would cease 
and recommended that memorial 
services be held for the dead. 


He said the basic agreement of 


the United Mine Workers with the 
Government provided that the 
union “may designate memorial 
periods provided it hall giv 
proper notice to each district.” 
Such notices went out today. It 
was the first time the union has 
made use of the provision. Re- 
ports from district headquarters 
indicated full compliance. 
Accuses 


Lewis Again Krug. 

Lewis indicated he thought pub- 
lie concern over the disaster at 
the Centralia Coal Company's No. 
5 mine might result in the resig- 
nation of Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. Krug, whom he again 
charged with responsibility through 
“criminal negligence.” 

Krug had no immediate com- 
ment, but associates indicated he 
might have something to say to- 
morrow. 

In reply to a question as to the 
possibility of some union locals 
extending the memorial period, 
Lewis said the length had been 
stipulated and he hoped union 
members would comply. The 


minera will lose pay for the days 
they remain away from the mines. | 


Lewis said the country had 
ample coal on hand and that no 
hardship would ensue. 

Normally some 12,000,000 tons of 


coal are mined in six working | 


days but the: memorial shutdown 
actually will cost far less than 
that. Tuesday would be a holiday 
anyway as the anniversary of the 
mainers’ eight-hour day. It is des- 
-fignated “John Mitchell Day” in 
some areas in honor of the man 
who headed the union when the 
eight-hour day was obtained in 


The religious holidays Thursday 
and Friday cut down normal pro- 
duction, Those miners who lay 
off Thursday and Friday probably 
will also stay home Saturday, so 
that Wednesday probably will be 
the only day that a full day's pro- 
duction will be lost. 

The bituminous mines normally 
produce about 2,000,000 tons of 
ea coal each full day of opera- 


Lewis Press Conference. 
Lewis announced today's action 


ances of the hedge-browed mine 
workers’ boss. 

Photographers were excludéd 
on the order of K. C. Adama, 
Lewis's alter ego and pudlie re- 
lations man. At the conclusion 
of the half-hour „ how- 
ever, Lewis decided the photog- 
raphers could come in and take a 


ter, which he took from a desk 
drawer. 

Lewis shook his head for em- 
phasis as he read the letter, caus- 


* 


PRAYER FOR THE DEAD Simon Sease, veteran mine worker, kneeling in 
church at. Michaels, Pa., yesterday in prayer for the III miners killed af 
Centralia, Ill. United Mine Workers Union members are observing e 6-day 


period of mourning set by their president, John L. Lewis. 
—Assooiated Press Wirerhoto. 


3345 inspections made by dual 
fied federal inspectors includ- 
ing inspections made before the 
July 29, 1946, effective date of 
the federal safety code. 

That number of mines found 
to be complying entirely and 
were clear of all violations was 
two. 

That the approximate aver- 
age number of violations of the 
code per mine in government 
possession ig 27. (This figure 
would not apply to reports made 
before July 29.) 

That the total number of in- 
spections of biturninous mines 
under the safety code from last 
July 29 to last Tuesday is 1723. 
Lewis had performed some cal 
culations on a piece of scratch 
paper and noed that if 3345 is 
multiplied by 27 it would be found 
there were more than 90,000 viola- 
tions last year. 4 
When he had finished with this 
summary he snapped that Mr. J. 
A. Krug has not in any one in- 
stance in the industry closed a 
mine that was unsafe, removed its 
manager or made any effective 
attempt to have the code complied 

with his managers for violations 
found by his inspectors.” 

Reads Part of Agreement. 
For the purpose of showing 
Krug’s responsibility in the mat- 
ter, Lewis read the following ex- 
cerpt from the Krug-Lewis agree- 
ment of May 29, 1946: 

“Ag soon as ticable and not 
later than 30 days from the date 
of the making of the agreement, 
the director of the bureau of 
mines after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine 
Workers and such other persons 
as he deems appropriate, will issue 
a reasonable tode of standards 
and rules pertaining to safety con- 
ditions and practices in the mines 
The coal mines administrator wil! 
put this code into effect at th~ 
mines. Inspectors of the Feder- 
Bureau of Mines shall make peri. 
odic investigations of the mines 
and report to the coal mines ad- 
ministrator any violations of the 
Federal Safety Code. In cases of 
violation the coal mines adminis- 


trator will take ee action 
e — — or 
m 


patch said violation will de cor- 
rected.” 


Then he read this excerpt from 
the safety code: 

“A. The Coal Mines Administra- 
tor is the exclusive agency 
charged with the enforcement of 
this code and the correction of 
violations thereof. 

B. In special instances where 
a federal coal mihe inspector finds 


ng manager or his repre 
sentative at the mine, as provided 
in article XII, sectian 5B, and re- 


port by telephone to the director . 


of the Bureau of Mines, who shal! 
report the 


. morial.” He 


gotiations for restoring the mines 
to their private owners. The op- 
erators are serving as managers 
for the coal mines administration 
of the Interior Department. The 
mines were taken over by the 
Government under the War Pow- 
ers Act. 


Lewis ordered the stoppage to 
begin on the date he had set for a 
strike before the supreme court 
stopped him. 

Lewis toid his press conference 
that the shutdown would not vio- 
late the Supreme Court order 
which directed him to withdraw 
his notice “terminating” his con- 
tract with the Government—the 
signal for a strike—and to issue 
no such notice again so long as 
the Government operates the 
mines. 

Senator Ball (Rep.), Minnesota. 
commented that “in the present 
condition of the world, I think it's 
an extremely inappropriate me- 
added that “it - cer- 
tainly demonstrates again the 
power of one man—if he can do 
1 


Representative Max Schwabe 
(Rep.), Missouri, a member of the 
House Labor Committee, said: 1 
think the disaster is worthy of 
being memorialized, but that is 
certainly a peculiar way of doing 
it. I think if those fellows pro- 
duced an extra ton of coal next 
week, it would be a more fitting 
memorial.” 


Text of Lewis's Letter to Miners 
on Memorial Holiday. 

The text of Lewis's letter to all 
United Mine Workers, calling for 
an week's holiday in memorial to 
the victims of the Centralia (III.) 
mine disaster, follo~/s: 

“Another monumental mining 
disaster has occurred. An explo- 
sion occurring Tuesday, March 26, 
in the Nd. 5 mine of the Centralia 
Coal Co., at Centralia, II., killed 
111 mine workers. 

“This is the worst disaster of 


ite kind since 1928, The explo- 
sion and its attendant loss of 
life could have been prevented if 
the min laws and the federal 
safety had been enforced. 


tion of this mine. State 

federal inspectors, after intimate 
examination, have reported the 
dangerous condition of this 
mine to their superiors. The 
mine was being operated under 
the supervision of the United 
States Government and the 
agent of Government responsible 
for the safety of the men was 
* Krug, secretary of the in- 

or. 


“Criminal negligence on the 
part of Krug is responsible for 
the death of these brave men 
and the future impoverishment 
af their families, Forced to work 
by yellow-dog injunction secured 
by Krug and his co-conspirators, 
the safety of these men was 
neglected to a point where they 
died like trapped animals. 

“The widows now weep and 
their children have become pa- 
thetic, mournful and helpless fig- 
ures. There is public_sorrow at 
the moment, but we khow from 
harsh experience that it is only a 
momentary feeling of pity on the 
part of the public, and this sac- 
rifice, like others before, will soon 
be forgotten. Shortly after the 
mine workers bury their dead, the 
feeling of sorrow will remain only 
in the breasts of the loved ones 
who survived; and the mine work- 
ers can look forward to the next 
catastrophe. 

“We who are privileged to 
— for our dead, and for 

pathetic widows and or- 
phans, and. for the future safety 
of our people, challenge this 


', eriminal and calloused attitude. 


realities of the situation and 
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the casualties of the coal indus- 
try. Coal is already saturated 
with the blood of too many brave 
men and drenched with the tears 
ef too many surviving widows 
and orphans. 

“As an effective protest against 
these horrors, we believe that the 
industry should suspend work, 
meditate, pray and resolve for a 
safer and more secure future for 
those working in the coal mining 
industry. Under the basic agree- 
ment which has been continued in 
full force and effect there is a 
provision, under safety practices 
which provides as follows: ä 


2. . . The International Union, 
United Mine Workers of America. 
may designate memorial periods 
provided it shall give proper no- 
tice to each district.’ 


“We believe the time has arrived 
when such a memorial period 
should be made effective. We rec- 
ommend, therefore, in accordance 
with our agreement that the desig. 
nated memorial period shall begin 
at midnight, Monday, March 31, 
and end at midnight, Sunday, Apri) 
6, 1947. During this period, coal 
production will cease and memo- 
rial ceremonies, church services, 


and other exercises should be con- 


ducted to honor our dead and to 
pray to God in His infinite mercy 
to provide consolation for the be- 
reaved families. The co-operation 
of the clergy and churches should 
be invited and accepted. 

“It is a sacred coincidence that 
the greater part of this designated 
period of mourning will be during 
‘Holy Week.’ ‘Good Friday,’ April 
4, is observed by Christiang every- 
where in sorrowful meditation and 
prayer for the suffering and cruci- 
fied Christ who died for us that 
we might live. During this sor- 
rowful period it is fitting and 
proper that we join in these spir- 
itual exercises. 

“The mine workers are enti- 
tled to the reasonable privileges 
of all other citizens. ey are 
entitled to reasonable protection 
of their lives as they follow their 
vocation. Let us hope that this 


period of mourning, in which all 


should cipate, will realisti- 
cally bring home to our callous 
Government officials and the 
American people the necessity 
for such protection in the fu- 
ture.” 


ABOUT 3 OF 2000 MINES 
FOUND COMPLYING FULLY 
WITH SAFETY REGULATIONS 


By EDWIN A. LAHEY 

WASHINGTON, March. 29. 

BOUT 2000 coal mines have 

been inspected in the last 

eight months by agents of 
the federal administrator, Capt. 
N. H. Collisson, who is charged 
with enforcing standards of 
safety established last July. 

It was learned today that 
not more than two or three 
mines have been found in full 
compliance with the federal 
safety regulations. 

The coal mines administra- 
tor, who is a Navy captain, is 
committed under the terms of 
the Lewis-Krug agreement of 
May 29, 1946, to see that these 
} safety regulations are enforced, 
even if he has to discipline or 
remove the operating manager 
of a mine under federal con- 
trol. 

It was learned today that 
Capt. Collisson in his adminig- 
tration of the federally con 
trolled mines had relied largely 
on “moral suasion” to con- 
vince operators they should 
meet the rigid safety stand- 
ards negotiated as part of the 
coal peace settlement between 
Secretary of the Interior Krug 
and John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers. 


— 


of March 29 


from the Post-Dispatch 


STATE OFFICIAL 
SAYS HE WAS 
OVERRULED ON 

GLOSING MINE 


Gov. Green Orders Any 
Shafts Violating Safety 
Rules to Be Barred 
From Reopening To- 
morrow. 


q 4 
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of March 30 


Bf DONALD GRANT, 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 
Inquiries into the Centralia 
(ill.) mine disaster, in which 111 
men lost their lives, yesterday 
were centering responsibility, for 
flagrantly dangerous conditions in 
the mine, on the owners of the 
Centralia Coa) Co., the MDlinois 
State Department of Mines and 
Minerals and on the Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Mines. 
Developments vesterday includ- 
ed: 
1. John -I. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of 
* America, called a “holiday” of 
bituminous coal miners through- 
out the nation from April 1 to 
April 6, designated as a “period 
of mourning” for the 111 who 
died at Centralia. 

2. Driscoll Scanian, Milinois 
state mine inspector, told the 
Post-Dispatch that not only 
could his safety recommenda- 
tions have been complied with, 
but compliance “could have 
saved these men’s lives.” He 
said, further, that his recom- 
mendation that the mine be 
closed as unsafe was overruled 
by an investigating commission 
appointed by Robert M. Medill, 
director of the Department of 
Mines and Minerals, 

3. Not only had Scanian’s 
safety recommendations been 
ignored by the company, but 
five days before the tragic ex- 
plosion, 31 out of 60 articles of 
the federal mine safety code 
found by United States Bureau 
of Mines inspectors to have been 
violated last November, still 
were being violated. 

The Krug-Lewis agreement of 
last May 29, under which the 
Government is operating the 
mines, gives Federal Adminis- 
trator N. H. Collisson, a Navy 
captain, authority to discharge 
the mine manager, if this is 
necessary to enforce safety 
code regulations. No such ac- 
tion was taken at Centralia, 


4. Gov. Dwight H. Green of 
Illinois ordered that any “Illinois 
coal mines operating in violation 
of safety regulations” be closed 
for protection of the miners, He 
directed Medill to check with all 
atate mine inspectors as to any 
mines operating without proper 
protection for workers, and to 
advise Federal coal administra- 
tors of any such finding, with 
the request that the mines be 
not permitted to open tomorrow, 
If the Federal officials fall to 
act, the state inspectors are to 
close the mines under authority 
of state law. 

5. An official of Local 52, United 
Mine Workers, sent a telegram to 
Gov. Green telling him his inter- 
est in mine safety comes “too 
late.” 

The message was signed by Wil- 
liam E. Rowekamp, the only sur- 
vivor among the four union offi- 
cers who a year ago wrote Gov. 

| Green pleading that safety regu- 
lations be enforced to “save our 
lives.” The other three men who 
signed that letter died in the mine 
disaster Tuesday. 

Criticism of mine safety condi- 
tions was made in the strongest 
language, before the disaster, both 
by Scanlan and by Frank Pers, a 
United States Bureau of Mines in- 
spector. 

Cracked Down on Superintendent. 

Scanian told the Post-Dispatch 
that conditions at the mine be- 
came so bad that in April 1945 he 
cracked down on the mine super- 
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in the Centralia mine,” 
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Krug Promises Report on Safety 


In All of U. S. Soft Coal Mines 


By a Washington Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON, March 31. 


ECRETARY OF THE, INTERIOR KRUG issued the following 
8 statement today in connection with the Centralia (Il.) mine 


“The tragic explosion at Centralia Mine No. 5 has claimed 111 
victims; leaving their bereaved families without their support. 

“My sympathy for them is too profound to permit me to de- 
bate or to gloss over their misery by engaging in any press con- 
troversy over the catastrophe or its causes, 

“The facts will be known only upon the completion of the 
several investigations of the disaster now under way by the special 
Senate committee, by the special board appointed by the Governor 
of Illinois, and by the Bureau of Mines of the Department of the 


“As soon as possible I shall transmit to Chairman Guy Cordon 
of the Senate committee a report on the over-all safety conditions 
in American soft coal mines and, so far as they are now known, 


= 
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pointed a commission to study the 
situation. Medill said today Scan- 
lan’s reports were “pretty severe.” 

The commission, which included 
Robert Weir, assistant director of 
the Department of Mines and a 
former officer of the Centralia 
Coal Co., failed to close the mine. 
Medill said the commission decid- 
ed that “because of war conditions 
and the manpower shortage the 
company hadn't been able to take 
the necessary steps. The company 
had begged the men to work at 
night or on their days off to do 
this corrective work.” 

Miners’ Complaint. 

The commission was criticized 
fn the miners’ letter to Gov. Green. 
Miners said the commission was 
led around by the mine superin- 
tendent and failed to listen to the 
complaints of the men working in 
the mine. 

Operators of the Centralia mine 
did not contribute to the Repubji- 
can campaign fund for the Mayor 
of Chicago, Scanlan said today. 
This shakedown by the mines de- 
partment was exposed by the 
Post-Dispatch recently. The rea- 
son the operators of this mine did 
not contribute, the inspector said, 
was that he refused to solicit 
contributiong in his diatrict— 
No. 13. 

„I made no collections,” Scanian 
said, “because that would be put- 
ting myself under obligation to 
the mine operators, and I won't 
gamble with the lives of men.” 

‘Tapping the Mine Owners.’ 

Scanlan told of a meeting held 
last Jan, 30 or 31 in Medill’s of- 
‘fice in Springfield at which the 
director told mine mapectors, he 
said, “We've got to raise a lot 
of money. The only way I can 
see to do this is by tapping the 
mine owners.” 

Gov. Green, a Republican, is 
reputedly the leader of his party 
in the state. At Springfield, it 
was said that Medill, in his direc- 
tion of the mines department, 
“takes orders from higher-ups,” 
presumably Gov. Green. 

Medill Was asked by the Post- 
Dispatch if this were true. 

“Gov. Green is the boss,” he 
said. “Theoretically, I suppose he 
can overrule me on anything con- 
cerning this department. Of course 
if we disagreed about mine safety 
questions a commission would be 
appointed, I suppose.” He declined 
to elaborate. 

The report on safety conditions 
in the Centralia mine made by 
Perz, the Bureau of Mines inspec- 
tor, was based on two inspections. 
One of these was made from Nov. 
4 to 6 and the latest from March. 
17 to 20. 

He told of clouds of coal-dust 
in the mine and of unsafe blast- 
ing methods used—a possible in- 
vitation for an explosion. These 
conditions prevailed last Novem- 
ber, Pers said, and also a few 
days before the explosion occurred 
which took the greatest toll of 
lives of any American mine dis- 
aster in 19 years. 

The power of the Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Mines to enforce 
the safety code regulations was 
made clear in Washington by the 
text of the Krug-Lewis agreement. 
It states, in part: 

“In cases of violation (of the 
safety code) the coal mines ad- 
ministrator will take appropriate 
action which may include dis- 
ciplining or replacing the operat- 
ing — so that with all rea- 
sonable dispatch said violations 
will be corrected.” f 


At Centralia, however, miners 
and rescue workers removing the 
last of the bodies from the pit 
seemed less aware of the responsi- 
bility of Federal Administrator 
Collisson than of Gov, Green and 
his director of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines, Medill. 


The telegram sent yesterday to 
Gov. Green by the local miners’ 
union stated: 

“We were told that you were. 


coming to Centralia last Tuesday 
by plane, to make a personal in- 
vestigation of the terrible disaster 
which has snuffed out the lives of 
almost all of the men in the mine. 
Now you say you are still coming 
to Centralia. 

“Well, Governor, there are not 
many of us left, now, but we that 
are wish to take this opportunity 
to teil you in our own lan 
that it is too late. Our officials 
pleaded with you a year ago to 
come to our rescue. Today their 
broken and seared bodies lie in 
the morgue. 


“No, Governor, it’s too late.” 

Tilinois State Representative Car! 
H. Preihs, who earlier had an- 
nounced he intended to start im- 
peachment proceedings against 
Gov. Green if it can be deter- 
mined that the Governor “neglect- 
ed or refused to act” on the plead- 
ings of the miners, was in Cen- 
tralia yesterday making a per- 
sonal investigation. 

Medill precipitated a revolt of. 
rescue workers Friday by insist- 
ing that power be turned on in 
the mine to “speed the work.” 
Workers objected because of the 
danger of new explosions. 

Scanlan upheld the rescue work 
ers—against his superior officer 
Medill, and chemical tests were 
made of the air in the mine. 


Tests showed the presence of 3 
mixture of gasses both deadly for 
men to breathe and unsafe for the 
use of mechanical equipment 
which might produce sparks, The 
danger of explosion was  atil! 
present, 


Yesterday rescue workers wore 
signa on their backs stating: “100 
per cent for Scanian.” They said 
this was to “show contempt for 
Medill.” - Mechanical equipment 
was not being used in the mine. 

Some of the workers demanded 
after an informal “protest meet- 
ing,” that Medill be removed from 


all connection’ with the fine! res 


cue work,” which consisted yes- 
terday of removing bodies. This 
demand was not heeded, although 
federal inspectors said they would 
consider such action if more dis- 
satisfaction developed. 


A United States Senate subcom- 
mittee of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee began its investigation 6f 
the Centralia disaster yeaterday 
The sub-committee is expected to 
move to Centralia for hearings 
later this week. 

Other inguiries are planned b) 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Gov. Green and a fact- 
finding commission, the Illinois 
Legislature and the Washington 
county (III.) grand jury. 

State Attorney Wilbert J. Holt 
of Washington county yesterdav 


was at the mine tipple and said 
he planned to go into the mine 
as soon as possible to begin gath- 
ering evidence for presentation to 
the grand jury, which meets April 
14. 

“If necessary,” he said, “I in. 
tend to take the-grand jury itself 
into the mine, to seek evidence 
of criminal negligence.” 

Holt is a member of the fact- 
finding board named by Gov. 
Green to investigate the Centralia 
disaster, beginning Tuesday. The 
other members are Supreme Court 
Justice Charles W. Thompson of 
Harrisburg; Olive Bishop, Zeigler. 
AFL United Mine Workers’ repre- 
sentative; David H. Devonald, Chi- 
cago, vice-president of Peabody 
Coal Co.: James Sneddon, Royal- 
ton, representing state Depart- 
ment of Mines; John E. Jones of 
Benton, and W. A, Gallagher of 
Vincennes, Ind., representing 
United States Bureau of Mines. 


intendent. and told him that he 


was ready to close the mine and 
that he had authority under the 
state statutes to close it. 

“I gave him the alternative of 
working four days a week and 
cleaning up the dust the other 
three days,” Scanlan said. “The 
‘only reason I didn't close it com- 
pletely at once was that I didn't 
want to hamper the war effort. 

“The superintendent told me he 
would have’ to contact Chicago 
(home office of the company) be- 
fore making a decision, and I said 
I hadn't time to wait that long. 
Mine superintendents ought to be 
big enough to make their own de- 
cisions, I said that was the trou- 
ble with the country—too many 
mines being run from Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

„I said I was going out to my 


car right then and make out my 
report. When I came back, I said 
to the superintendent, ‘Have you 
made up your mind?’ He said he 
guessed the company would rather 
work four days a week, so that 
was done, They worked four days 
and spent the other three clean- 


ing up. 
Hazards Removed. 

“They loaded hundreds of tons 
of dirt and rock-dust, and took 
down many hanging roofs. Fina)- 
ly, the mine resumed full capacity 
operation under safe operating 
conditions.” 

But the conditions at the mine 
remained safe “only a couple of 
months,” Scanian said. 

George E, Bayles, safety engi- 
neer for the American Reinsur- 
ance Co. of New York, which had 
isgued a $250,000 compensation pol- 
icy to the Centralia company, said 
he was at the mine when Scanlan 
issued his ultimatum. He asserted 
the “mine was in very bad shape” 
at that time. 

Scanian reported to Medill that 
hazardous conditions prevailed in 


the mine, once more, and after a 
series of such reports Medill ap- 
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13,000 MINERS JUMP GUN 
IN W. VIRIGNIA, HALT WORK 


U.S. Is Not Expected to 
Act Against Lewis for 
Ordering 6-Day Mourn- 


ing Stoppage. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March Sf 

WASHINGTON, March 31 (AP) 
About 13,000 West Virginia soft 
coal miners have jumped the gun 
on the six-day mourning period 
ordered by John L. Lewis to be- 
gin at midnight tonight, the Solid 
Fuels Administration reported to- 


day. 
Incomplete reports this after- 


noon from other bituminous min- 
ing areas indicated that produc- 
tion was normal or nearly normal, 
the SFA said. No steps had been 
taken by the Government to in- 
tervene in the walkout of the 
400,000 soft coal mipers called by 
Lewis in memory of the i11 vic 
tims of the Centralia (Ill) dis- 
aster. . 

While the mines are idle, Lewis 
told reporters in announcing his 
action, “there will be no men die; 
at least they will be safe while 
they’re mourning.” 

Lewis insisted that his contract 
with the Government, which 
carrled over provisions’ from pre- 
ceding agreements with the bitum- 
inous operators, authorized sucl 


memorial holidays, 


But even if any legal question 
arose in the minds. of federal of- 
ficials, it appeared doubtful that 
they planned any immediate repe- 


tition of the court fight last fall 
which resulted in contempt fines 
for Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers. 

Lewis is due to pay that fine 
Thursday in United States District 
Judge T. Alan Goldsborough’s 
aou If the jurist decides that 
the Holy Week idle period ordered 
by Lewis does not alter his com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court's 
order in the contempt case, the 
UMW will get back $2,800,000 of 
its $3,500,000 fine. The Supreme 
Court said a penalty of $700,000 
against the union would be ade- 
quate for ignoring Goldsborough’s 
restraining order last Nov. 21 and 
closing the mines. Lewis's per- 
sonal fine of $10,008 was allowed 
to remain, 

Goldsborough would not com- 
ment when a reporter asked 
whether he himself might summon 
Lewis to explain the new stoppage. 

Attorney General Clark and As 
sistant John F. Sonnett, who con- 
ducted the injunction suit against 


Lewis and his striking miners, 
said they wanted to study the new 
situation’ further. But other of- 
ficials indicated there was no in- 
clination to punish Lewis, if they 
could, for this week's idleness. 

Actually, while a shutdown of 
the bituminous pits for five work- 
ing days ordinarily would mean 
the loss of about 10,000,000 tons of 
coal, much idleness would have 
occurred anyway this week. Tues 
day is a contract holiday as the 
anniversary of the eight-hour day. 
Thursday and Friday are church 
holy days when absenteeism 
always cuts heavily into produc- 
tion. Saturday seldom yields more 
than 50 per cent df normal daily 
dutput. 


INSPECTOR BLAMES MEDILL, SAYS 
HE ‘TOOK CHANCE’; ILLINOIS MINERS 
OV WORK TILL MINES ARE SAFE 


‘Have to Take That Chance’ 


SCANLAN ASSERTS 
DIRECTOR ORDERED 
95000 LUG ON 


COAL OPERATORS 


Quotes Illinois Official 
as Declaring That Gov. 
Green Was ‘Satisfied 
and ‘Money Is Roll- 
ing In. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
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By HARRY WILENSKY 


A Staff Correspondent of | 
5 Post-Dispatch. = 


CENTRALIA, HI., March 31 
—A slashing and bitter attack 
on Robert M. Medill, director 
of the Illinois State Depart. 
ment of Mines and Minerals, 
Was made today by State Mine 

Driscoll Scanlan, 


who declared he had begged' 


Medill to close the Centralia 
Coal Co. Mine No. 5, where 
111 men lost their lives last 
week, predicting a dust ex- 
Plosion that would ‘‘sweep 
from one end of the mine to 
the other. : 

„Well just have to take 
that chance,” Medill was 
| quoted by Scanlan as replying. 
| Asked why Medill refused 
to close the mine to. prevent 
the greatest mine disaster in 
the nation in 19 years Scanlan 
said, ‘‘It probably was due to 
favoritism to the coal opera- 
tor.“ Medill, he said, was 
known as an operators 
man. 5 

Medill was more interested 
in collecting political cam. 
paign contributions from mine 
owners than he was in enforc- 
oe safety rules, Scanlan 

Medill was quoted by Scan- 
lan as telling the mine inspec. 


tors that Gov. Dwight H. 


Green of Illinois was “‘satis- 
fied’’ with the collection ef. 
forts, and that ‘‘the money is 


tails of that collection effort were 
revealed by Scanlan today. 
tch 


number of rescue teams to the site 
of the mine disaster. William 


15 


Photographer. 


| é —By -Diapatch Staff 
ROBERT M. MEDILL. director of the ‘ilinois State Depart- 


ment of Mines and Minerals. 


Driscoll ‘Scanlan, state mine 


inspector, told the Post-Dispatch that Medill replied to his 

. prediction of a dust explosion at the Centralia Coal Co, Mine 

No. 5 and a request to close the mine by saying: “We'll just 
have to take that chance.” 


dent at Springte nd for the Depart. 
n or the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, tele- 
phoned Scanlan’s wife an hour and 
a half after the explosion, Scan- 
lan said, and suggested she drive 
to the scene “to see if the teams 
really were needed.” 

Williams later denied this. He 
said he couldn't recall” the tele 
phone 
Scanian. 

Scanian was bitter about the 
move to use mine inspectors as po- 
litical campaign fund collection 
agents. At a meeting in Medill’s 
office last Jan. 31, be said, Medil 
declared a “quota” of $25,000 had 
been set “by the boys” for the 
Department of Mines and Min- 


erals, 
Later, last March 7, he said 


(Medill called another meeting of 
mine inspectors, at Springfield. 


“Medill said the Chicago news- 
papers had been him about 
solicitations,” Scanlan said. 
added that anything this big 
couldn’t be pulled off 


: ‘worry 
it. He said as long as 
‘the boss’ was satisfied, we had 


Scanian quoted Medill as stating 
he had told the Chicago newspa- 
pers he “hadn’t heard a thing 
about the campaign collections 
himself, but would call in his in- 

and ask them about it.” 
Ser ausnnig.the taopestors af tite, 

r among the pectors at this, 

Scanlan said. 


Medill also told the inspectors, 
Scanian said, that hé “had some 


account of Medill’s per- 
sonal activities in connection witb 
the collection was verified by s 
Post-Dispatch reporter in 1 


Co., perates a group of 
mines in Illinois and has its head- 
Whe 1940 repost on the Peabod 
— on the Pea 

Coal Co. Mine No. 18 at Was 
Frankfort, III., in the Sp ield 
office of the Department of 
and Minerals, shows that four men 


The 32 révealed 
March 19 that Louis F. Lumaghi 
Jr. of St. Louls, who operates a 
mine near Collinsville, had been 
solicited for political funds by an 
Illinois mine inspector, R. R. Schi- 
ber. Lumaghi refused to con- 
N writing Medill a sharp pro- 


The St. Louis coal operator point- 
ed out in a letter to Medill that 


work in the mines. Under these 
circumstances. we do not consider 
it for them to solicit con- 
tri ns from companies whose 


mines they | 
Inspectors Small Firms 
While “Medill made political 
fund collections from the large 
mine owners, Scanlan said the in- 
spectors were to solicit the small, 


conversation with Mrs. 


without 


ines 


that Medill reported that Gov. 
Green was satisfied. 

“I want to tell you boys you 
are doing a good job,” Scanian 
quoted Medill as telling the in- 
— “The money is rolling 

Several of the inspectors shared 
Scanlan's resentment at being 

used as political collection agents, 
he said, 

„ told Medill that one mine at 
Centralia, the Marion County. Coa) 
and Mining Corp. a co-operative 
mine, had had a lot of hard luck 
and couldn’t afford to contribute,” 
Scanian said. 

“Medill asked me how many 
men worked at the mine. I told 
him about 145 or 180. He said, 


‘Good. Go out there and tell em 
to give you §1 apiece.’ He also 
said we could get $50 each from 
the mine managers and super- 
intendenta, in addition to the 
contributions the firms, 
would contact 


do it.” ‘ 

In praising the collection ef- 
forts,. Scanian said Medill an- 
nounced that “John E. Jones, 
safety engineer for the Old Ben 
Coal Co., had sent in his personal 
check for $50.” 

Losing Fight for Safety. 

While Medill was concentrating 
his efforts on collecting political 
funds, Scanian said he tried to 
enforce safety regulations. It had 
been a losing effort for some time, 


he sa 7 

March 14, 1945, he said, “I be- 
came 80 agitated over conditions 
in the Centralia Coal Co. Mine No. 
5 that I made a special trip to 
Belleville to see Medill, there at- 
tending a safety meeting. 

“His hotel room was full of mine 
operators when I got there, but I 
waited around until they left. Me- 
dill already knew how bad things 
were at the Centralia mine, from 
my previous reports, but I wanted 


such a dus 

tion, and ciently 
dusted, to keep the coal dust 
down, that if the coal dust was 
ignited an losion .would sweep 
from one of the minw to the 
other, and that every man in the 
mine would be killed.” 

It was then that Medill told 
Scanlan that they would have to 
“take that chance,” Scanian said. 

“I begged him to let me shut 
down that mine,” Scanlan said. 
“And later I took it upon myself, 
without Medill’s permission, to or- 
der a partial shutdown, so the 
mine would operate four days a 
week and the other three days 
would be spent cleaning up. 

“I knew I was risking my job, 
but I got by with that because for 
gome reason the company didn't 
complain. If the company doesn’t 
complain they don’t appoint a 
commission to overrule you.” 

Scanlan said he doubted if 
Medill ever discovered that the 
Centralia Coal Co. mine had been 
ordered closed three days a week 


- for three or four weeks. 


Asked what Medill said when 
Scanian urged him to close the 
Centralia mine, Scanlan said: 

“He said he would take it up 
with Mr. Young (W. P. Young, 
vice president of Centralia Coal. 
Co., president of the associated 
Bell & Zoller Mining Co.) 

“Mr. Young promised he would 
clean the mine up ‘in the near 

but they did nos clean 


p ” 
‘Just Too Damned Honest.’ 

All the years he served under 
Medill, Scanian said he was “in 
trouble with Medill from time to 
time. He told me several times 
that I had a lot of ability and 
could go places in the coal indus- 
try, but I was ‘just too damned 
honest'.“ 

Scanlan also said: “Medill called 
me to his office in Springfield 
March 13, 1946 I'm satisfied it 
was his intention to fire me, After 
giving me quite a lecture, he told 
me he wanted me to cut down the 


ml of my reports. 


— order. ö 


He said that ‘those damned 
hunks at the Centralia mine 
wouldn't know the conditions of 
the mine if I (Scanlan) didn’t — 
them to their attention When 
left he told ma. ‘I think you un- 
derstand now what kind of re 
ports I want to come in here’’ 

When rescue operations were in 

gress last week at the mine, 


said. “This meant that there was 
a lot of time lost between shifts, 
More time was lost because Medill 
and his men from Springfield kept 
arguing with the rescue crews 
about conditions in the mine. Me- 
dill didn’t know anything about it. 
“He was lost, half the time, 
looking at the mine map. But he 
made rescue crews come up every 
five hours and confer with him. 
“Then the Federal Bureau of 
Mines inspectors raised hell and 
Medill consented to have the 
crews work six-hour shifts.” 
By staying in the mine with 
his crew for seven hours, 
Scanlan 


"he want 
said he wanted to talk 


to a Post-Dispatch reporter about 


Medill's record as head of the de- 
partment while the rescue work 
was in progress. 

't dare, however,” Scan- 
lan said. “I was afraid he would 
pull me off the rescue job.” 


Lays y to Medill. 

Scanlan declared that “if Medill 
and his department. heads had not 
interfered with the rescue work 
we could have recovered those 
bodies at least 48 hours sooner,” 
He said, however, that none prob- 
ably could have been saved alive, 
expressing the opinion that “those 
men died between 6 p.m. and 7 
p.m. Tuesday.” The explosion oc- 


curred just before 3:30 p.m., . 


e, 

Scanlan, blaming the disaster. it-° 
self on “politics” and public indif- 

ference, declared that rescue work 

further was hampered by “two 


representatives of Mr. Krug” (Sec- . 


retary of the Interior Krug, under 
whose department the mines are 
operating). One of these repre 
sentatives, he said, was Jones— 
whom Scanlan also had said con- 
tributed to Gov. Green’s political 
fund, 

The two men from Krug’s of- 
fice, Scanian said, were involved 
with Medill in the attempt to turn 
on the power machinery in the 
mine during rescue work, When 
Scanian objected and the rescue 
workers refused to go into the 
mine if power machinery were 


used tests were made of the air 


in the mine and an explosive mix- 
ture was found to be present, 
which he said might have been 
ignited by sparks from the ma- 
chines. All of this, he said, caused 
a delay of three or four Hours, 

Scanian, 43 years old, son of a 
mine foreman and a man whose 
mine experience began at the age 
of 16, has been a state mine in- 
spector since 1941. He made his 
statement to a Post-Dispatch re- 
porter while resting at his modest 
frame cottage near the water- 
works at Nashville, II., where he 
lives on a salary of $3300 a year. 
He had taken a leading part in 
the rescue work at Mine No. 5 and 
is a by the miners there. 

a press conference t 
Scanlan repeated to other — 
papermen some of the things he 
had told the Post-Dispatch re- 
porter previously. He criticised 
the political setup of the whole 
Department of Mines and Miner- 
als, and of the lack of civil serv- 
ice status for inspectors—and res- 
cue squad members—in particular. 

Earlier. he had told the Post- 
Dispatch reporter this newspaper 
“deserves credit for having ex- 
— political ———ä— eine wi of 

ne owners without wai 
the disaster.” oo 

He said, however, that most 
newspapers and radio stations had 
te po eters He eee in the 

only r the Centralia 
disaster had occurred. “If they 
had done it before,” he said “this 
disaster probably could have been 
prevented.” 6 
Rescue Squads Are Volunteers. 

Scanian pointed out that rescue 
squads are volunteers, not full 
time employes. It is difficult to 
round them up in cases of emer- 
gency he said, and when they are 
called at a mine they are paid by 
the mine, not the state. He advo- 
cated that they be made full-time 
employes. 

0 e mine operators,” Scanlan 
waid, “put dollars ahead of the 
miners’ lives, Some operators, 
however, do a good job and there 
are a lot of good superintendents, 
who do their best to take care 
of the miners.” 

Since he was so’ critica: of so 
Many persons involved in the 


Centralia disaster, Scanlan said 
he wanted to praise those -who 


. Geaserved praise. 


J want to praise the honest and 
qualified state inspectors — and 
thére are a number of suth men. 
I want to say that I had complete 
and excellent co-operation from 
every Federal Bureau of Mines in- 
— who assisted in this dis- 
aster. | 


“Every mine rescue team which 
worked on this job deserves the 
highest praise, including the Bell 

Zoller from Zeigler. 
John Lyons, Bell & Zoller safety 
engineer is a fine man who did a 
2 jot. The utmost praise goes 

the Navy boys (operating un- 
der the Department of Interior), 


for the Army men from Scott 


Field, the Salvation Army 
churches and the Red Cross.“ : 


Gov. Green Suturday night or- 
dered all mines in Illinois “operat- 
ing in violation of safety 
tions” to be closed immediately. 
Green said he had ordered Medill 
to “conduct a survey” to see what 
mines should be closed under the 


f tor of the 
Church, presided. 


BLACK MONDAY’ 
NV MINE AREA AS 
TOWNS MOURN FOR 
111 DEADINBLAST 


Funeral Processions Fol- 
low One Another 


Through the Streets 
and Church Bells Toll 


Almost Continuously. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 31 


By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 
CENTRALIA, II., March 31— 
Illinois coal miners took matters 


into their own hands today, in the 
effort to prevent further disasters 
such as the blast in Mine No. 5, 
which took 111 lives last Tuesday 
afternoon. Hugh White, president 
of District 12 of the United Mine 
Workers, said here today that Iili- 
nois soft coal miners in the UMW 
would not return to work until 
the mines in which they -are. em- 
ployed are reported completely 
safe. : 
“Any violation of mine safety 
regulations could have caused this 
explosion,” White said. “We are 
not going to wait for two or three. 
things to be wrong. The miner 
won't go back until everything 18 


all right.” 

Pesbody Closes No. 18 Mine. 

The first mine to be closed was 
No. 18 of the Peabody Coal Co, at 
West Frankfort. The company’s 
superintendent at the mine, Robert 
McPhail, said today that the mine 
had been closed permanently, ef- 
fective immediately, and that the 
500 miners had been so notified. 
McPhail said the decision was due 
to the fact that “the property has 

for a long time been an uneco- 
nomica] operation.” He said some 
miners would be employed to re- 
move the machinery, a 30-day to 
60-day job. : 

Four men were killed in mine 
accidents in Mine No. 18 in 1945 
and 69 were injured in that year. 

Today was a day of mourning 
for Centralia and the four adjoin- 
ing towns where the victims of 
the worst mine disaster in 19 
years had their homes, Townspeo- 
ple who shared the grief of the 
stricken families attended two 
general memorial services, a com- 
munity gathering in the High 
School and a requiem high mass 
in St. Mary's Catholic Church. 

Here and in Wamac, Central 
City, Sandoval and Glen . Ridge 
funeral . processions followed one 
another through the streets, and 
church bells tolled almost con- 
tinuously. All but the most essen- 
tial places of business in all the 
communities were closed. Mayor 
O. W. Wright termed the day 


“Black amas : 
Mem 1 Services, 


The memorial services, spon- 
sored by the Centralia Ministerial 
Alliance, at the high school began 
promptly at 11 a.m. About 500 
relatives and friends of the dead 
miners listened to 11 clergymen, 
10 of whom were of Protestant 
denominations and one of whom 
was a Catholic priest. 


The Rev. Arthur Schmidt, pas- 
Lutheran Redeemer 
A chorus of 50 
boys and girls of the Centralia 
High School sang hymns, The 
services lasted one hour. 


Not many children were.in the 
church. One young boy was heard 
sobbing. Many persons, as they 
emerged in the gray noon weather, 
were seen wiping their eyes. 

Among places of business that 
stayed open until noon were drug 
stores, groceries and cleaners. 
“The cleaners,” one miner said 
grimly, “had to stay open 80 
miners who wanted to mourn 
could get their good clothes 
cleaned fast.” 

A smaller crowd attended the 
special services at St. Mary's 

urch. There, as at the high 
school services, it was explained 
that the crowds would have been 
much larger but for the fact that 
many mourners were atten 
private funerals. 

The fund for needy families of 
the mine victims was $12,150 
from all sources, the Mayor said. 

The investigating commission 
named by Gov. Dwight H. Green 
is to meet in Centralia’s City Hall 
at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning, 

After the body of the last vic- 
tim was taken from the mine yes- 
te morning, the mine was 
closed. Fresh air is being pumped 
into the shaft continuously, 

The litter of 4% days was 
swept out of the miners’ wash 
houses yesterday. The Red Cross 
and the Salvation Army closed 
the canteens where they had dis- 
pensed food and drink since a 
short time after the- explosion, 
and the big shed was closed. 
Baskets of work clothing hung 
from, hooks in the rafters, but the 
baskets of the 111 men who died 
in their working garments were 
empty. 

Sleeping cars, in which rescue 
* crews had slept between shifts, 
were pulled away from the siding 
on which they had been standing 
near the mine tipple. Instead of 
the thousands of persons about 
the mine during the search, there 


at 7:30 o’clock last night. They 
were a miner, a hoisting engineer, 
a state highway petrolman and 
three sight-seers. 

William E. Rowekamp, record- 
ing secretary of the Centralia 


loca} of the United Mine Workers, 
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LAST OF 111 MINERS’ BODIES 
FOUND, ARE BEING REMOVED 


MEDILL DENIES 
SOME OF CHARGES 
MADE BY SCANLAN 


Asserts He Doesn’t Recall 
Warning Inspector Said 
He Gave at Belleville 
Meeting. 


| Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 31 


By u Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, 


CENTRALIA, Il., March 31 — 
Robert M. Medill, director of the 
Illinois State Department of Mines 
and Minerals, today denied some 
of the charges leveled against 


him State Mine Inspector Dris- 
coll Scanlan, in connection with 
the Centralia mine disaster, and 
declared that Scanlan could have 
closed the mine himself. 

“Just remember this,” Medill 
said, “Scanian has the power 
under the law to shut any mine 
down that he deems hazardous— 
without consulting me or anyone 
else.“ 

Asked about the incident report- 
ed by Scanian, when Scanlan said 
he visited Medill at Belleville to 
plead that the Centralia Coal Co, 
Mine No. 5 be closed, Medill said 
he couldn’t remember that con- 
versation, 

“IT remember attending a safe- 
ty meeting at Belleville,” Medill 
said, “and I recall Scanlan being 
there. I don't remember what was 
said, however.” 

“Outright Lying,” Medill Says. 

Medill denied flatly that, as re- 
ported by Scanlan, he had said 
“those damned hunks at the Cen- 
tralla mine wouldn't know the 
conditions of the mine” if Scan- 
lan didn't bring it to their atten- 
tion. 

“Scanian was outright lying 
when he made that statement,’ 
Medill said. “I didn’t call any 
miner in that mine in Illinois 01 
anywhere else 4 damned hunk.’” 

Medill added, however, that 1 
did say the probabilities are there 
are a lot of men in that mine who 
can't read English and they would 
naturally become frightened at 
Scanlan's reports.” 

The Départment of Mines direc- 
tor, commenting on Scanlan's 
statement that Medill had de- 
manded that he (Scanlan) reduce 
the size of his reports, said: “I 
called him and said, ‘Driscoll, you 
could say everything you wanted 
to say regarding conditions at 
that mine in a good deal less 
space.” 

Practice to Consult Him. 

In an interview before Scanlan 
hed made his public statement, 
Medill had stated that, although 
state mine inspectors theoreti- 
cally have the power to close un- 
safe mines, it was the practice in 
his department for inspectors to 
consult with him before they 
acted, | 

“They prefer to have my sup- 
port,” he said. 

Medill said he called a confer- 
ence of his inspectors = shortly 
after he took office, in 1941, 1 
told them,” he said, “to close the 
mines if they had to, but to try 
to iron out their difficulties with 
the operators first.” 

“Can you appoint inspectors 
without conferring with Gov. 
Dwight H. Green of Illinois? Med- 
ill. was asked. 

“What would you do?” he asked 
in reply. He's the boss.” 


were only six around the tipple- 


| who is one of the 31 survivors of 


the disaster, today spoke in ap 
pyoval of the order of John L. 
Lewis for a week's stoppage of 
mining. 

“Tt is a good idea,” Rowekamp 
said. “I hope it will call to the 
attention of the public the appall- 
ing conditions under which coal 
* must work.” 

In addition to the inquiry to be 

n tomorrow by the Governor’s 
investigating commission, of which 
Illinois Supreme Court Justice 
Charles Thompson of Harrisburg 
is a member, inquiries are pending 
by committees of the United States 
Senate and the Illinois Legislature, 
and by the Washington county 
grand jury. 


While the mourning period pro- 
claimed by John L. Lewis does not 
begin until midnight tonight, local 
miners’ unions throughout Illinois 
had called for a work stoppage 
and mourning period today, before 
Lewis's announcement was made. 
Thus it happened that, according 
to an announcement made by the 
Illinois Coa] Operators’ Association 
at its headquarters in Chicago. 
about 60 per cent of the state’s 
coal mines wer? idle today. The 
60 per cent figure is believed to be 
an underestimate, as the Progres- 
sive Coal Miners are-observing this 
one day by cessation of work in re- 
spect for the dead. 


The mines named by the opera- 
tors as being closed today are: 

Peabody Coal Co., Mine 47 at 
Harco; same company’s three 
mines at Taylorville, 

Consolidated Coal Co., Lake 
Creek Mine at Johnson City; 
game company, mine at Nason: 

Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Co, Mine No. 2 at West 
Frankfort. 

Bell & Zoller Mining Co., two 
mines at Zeigler. 

Franklin County Coal Co., two 
mines, 

Old Ben Coal Co., three mines 
in Franklin county. 

Seymour Mining Co., mine in 
Franklin county. 
Valier Coal Co. mine in 

Franklin county. 

Freeman Coal Mini Co., 

mine in Williamson county. 

In addition, the Chicago officc 
was informed, about one-half the 
men of the Union Colliery Mining 
Co. mine at Dowell near DuQuoin 
were out. 

Also reported idle was the 
United States Coal Co. Bunsen- 
ville mine, near Georgetown. 


Mayors of Centralia and 
Surrounding Towns 
Proclaim a Day of 
Mourning. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Pont-Dispatch. 

CENTRALIA, Ill, March 29.— 
Double crews of workers went 
down into the-dangerous gas-swept 
passages of the Centralia Coal 
Company's mine No. 5 tonight 
to begin the task of cleaning up 
some of the debris left by last 
Tuesday's explosion that took the 
lives of 111 men trapped in the 
workings. 

Meanwhile, other workmen were 
busy bringing the bodies of the 
last group of 17 trapped miners to 
the surface. This group, found 
late today, were in the far reaches: 
of the south passage. Mine In- 
spector Driscoll Scanlan said re- 
moval of the bodies would not be 
completed until sometime tomor- 


row. 

Officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals said 
records showed that the blast at 
mine No, 5 took the heaviest toll 


of livés of any mine disaster in 
I}linols since a similar explosion 
at Cherry Nov. 13, 1909, in which 
259 were killed. 


The only body not yet reached 
by the rescue crews was that of 
Clifford Copple, which lay on the 
other side of a huge pile of debris. 


Scanlon, who has been working 
with the rescue crews In the mine 
for the last four days, said Copple 
was working with John Lorenzine, 
ons of the 31 men who escaped 
following the blast. Lorenzine es- 
caped by ripping off his shirt, 
soaking it in a pail of water and 
holding it against his nose for pro- 
tection against the deadly fumes 
as he ran for the main shaft. 

Copple, Scanlan learned, ran the 
other way, apparently in search 
of his brother, Frank, who was in 
another section of the mine. 
Frank’s body has been recovered, 


The announcement that all the 
bodies had been found came to 
the .surface from a communica- 
tion tube into which a rescue 
squad boss shouted: “General 
search completed—all bodies re- 
covered but one.” A few moments 
later, William P. Young, vice 
president of the company, told 
reporters, “all found, all dead.” 

Only a handful of survivors 
were nearby when the announce 
ment came. One or two, women, 
whose hope apparently had been 
shattered, touched handkerchiefs 
to their eyes and turned away. A 
hush seemed to fall over the mine 
entrance. Shortly, the people 
there started to drift away by 
ones and twos. And the center 
of attraction for the last four tire- 
some days took on an air of emp- 
tiness, the entrance yawning 
darkly. a 

Twelve funeral services were 
held today, 11 more are scheduled 
for tomorrow and 13 for Monday. 
These services include double serv- 
icés for two sets of brothers who 
perished in the mine and another 
double service for Martin Free 
man Sr.. 39 years vid, and his son, 
Martin Freeman Jr., 19, who died 
in the mine together. 

Andrew and Joseph Spinner, 
brothers, are to be buried Monday. 
Funeral processions are common 
sights these days in Centralia and 
surrounding communities. 

Mayors of Centralia and the 
surrounding towns — Central City, 
Wamac, Sandoval and Glenridge— 
have proclaimed Monday “A Day 
of Mourning“ for those killed in 
the disaster. Schools will close 
and most of the stores, with the 
exception of drug stores and some 
groceries, will close. A memorial 
service will be held in the Cen- 
tralia high school gymnasium at 
11 a.m. Monday. 

Contributions to the fund for the 
families of needy victims of the 
blast, collected under the auspices 
of the Mayor of Centralia; reached 
a total of $10,774 tonight. 

When all the bodies are removed 
from the mine, Scanlan told the 
Post-Dispatch, the mine will be 
closed and fresh air will be 
pumped continuously through the 
workings until all the potsonous 
and inflammable gases are forced 


| out. 
“There will be a tremendous 


amount of repair work to do if 
the company reopens the mine,” 
Scanian said. “Passageways to 
abandoned workings that had 
been sealed up were blown open 
by the explosion, roof sections, 
tracks and electric wires were 
torn down. The mine communi- 
cation system was wrecked. That's 
what I know about now. There 
may be more damage. It will be 
several days after the gas has 
been blown from the mine before 


a complete investigation can be 
made,” 


There was some question about 
conducting the inquest, because 
the mine reaches into Marion 
county from Washington county. 
This was settled by State’s Attor- 
new Wilbert Holt, who said, after 
a study of maps, that there was 
no question that the men died in 
Washington county. 


Dr. George Green, coroner of 
Washington county, told the Post 
Dispatch that he would charge his 
regular fee—$5—for à death cer- 
tificate, which undertakers must 
secure before a body can be buried. 
At this rate he will receive $555. 
He will charge the prescribed $16 
for the entire inquest, he said. 


99 WIDOWS, 78 CHILDREN 
UNDER 18, REPORTED LEFT 
BY MINERS KILLED IN BLAST 


Special to the Post-Dispatch. 
CENTRALIA, III., March 29. 

compilation, made today by 

Hugh White, president of 

the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois, at Springfield, shows 
that 99 widows and 78 depend- 
ent children under 18 years of 
age were left by the miners 
killed in the disaster here. 

White said the reason the 

number of dependent children 
is low was that most of the 
miners were elderly men, with 
the average age of those killed 
in the mine being 55 years. 


eprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
om March 29 


Page ? 


11 CLERGYMEN 
CONDUCT MEETING 
AT HIGH SCHOOL 
ATES AT CHURGH 


Community Dedicates Day 


to Public Expression of 
Grief Over Death of 
111 Miners—Many Fu- 


neral Processions. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 1 
By EVARTS GRAHAM dB. 
Staff Correspondent of the 
Post- 

CENTRALIA, April i— 
Holy Week has a special signifi- 
cance for the residents of grief- 
atricken Centralia. The bodies of 


the last 31 of the 111 miners killed 
in last Tuesday's explosion at the 


Rev. Robert B. Guthrie, 

of the Mount Vernon (III.) 

an Church, compared 

the sacrifice of Christ crucified 


ly 


a general indifference to 
welfare and moral values 
part of the entire popu- 
” he told the audience of more 
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Buehne, 


Inspector Who Was ‘Too 
Damned Honest’ to Suit 


Higher-ups Not Wor- 


ried About Losing Job. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
Of April 1 
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DRISCOLL SCA 


ter, when this reporter called at 
his white f e cottage on the 
outskirts of Nashville, - 


“Since you exposed the shake- 
down of the mine operators, I 
a the Post-Dispatch is entitled 

a little preference over the oth- 
er papers,’ he said in disclosing 
his sensaional charges against 
Robert M. Medill, director of the 
Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, 

The pajama-clad inspector 

eo drops as he talked, 
his throat raw from the 
fumes in the gas-swept Mine No. 5. 
His hands on the bedcovers were 
still begrimed with coal dust 
ground into the pores, 

Taken to Task for Honesty. 

He grinned and ran his fingers 


, through his thinning hair as he 


related how Medill had taken him 
to task for being “too honest.” 
“It was at a conference in the 
Jefferson Hotel at Mount Vernon,” 
he said. “An oll operator wanted 
to drill a well through the Glen 


: gas division who 
were with Medill wanted to issue 
u permit. 

“Medill could have overruled me, 


TEXT OF GOV. GREEN'S ORDER 
FOR CLOSING OF COAL MINES 
THAT VIOLATE SAFETY RULES 


4, 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of Aprill . 


U.S, STEEL CORP. OUTPUT CUT 


PITTSBURGH, April 1 (A 
The United States Steel Corp. to- 
day announced curtailment of pig 


A pr 
eq t to that of five and one- 
half blast 


was 
or about 5000 tons daily, : 
Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 1 
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CENTRALIA HONORS ITS DEAD AT MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Scanlan Won’t Gamble With Men’s Lives 
Because He Was‘R aised in a Coal Mine’ 


—By © Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
LAN N 


but he preferred to get my agree- 
ment and I wouldn’t go 2 

“He told the two chiefs I had 
a lot of ability and could go places 
in the industry, but I was just too 
damned honest. He wasn’t jok- 
ing, either. He was serious; I 


a 52, was going to fire me.“ 
0 


About Job. 

Asked if he were worrled about 
losing hig $3300-a-year job as in- 
spector as a result of his denuncia- 
tion of Medill for letting the Cen- 
tralia mine operate despite its 

rds, Scanlan shook his head. 

“I’m not worried,” he said, ad- 
justing the gold-rimmed glasses 
beneath his bushy eyebrows. “I’m 
convinced Medill was wane things 
Gov. Green never would have 
approved. Furthermore, I don’t 
want a job if I can't do the right 
thing on it. I could go to work for 
some good coal company if I lost 
thig job.“ 

Scanlan is married but childless. 
He owns his home, and would en- 
joy a spell of huntin 
water spaniels, of which he has 
“about 12” at present. He is far 
from well-to-do, but he knows he 
commands the admiration of min- 
ers everywhere and the respect of 
the good coal mine operators, 

For him, that is enough. 


with his. 


FEDERAL MINE SAFETY CODE 


SET UP AFTER U. S. SEIZURE | 


Terms of Krug - Lewis 
Agreement — Inspect- 
ors Without Power to 
Enforce Findings. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of March 30 


By a Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON, Match 29—The 
Federal Government made two 
inspections of the Centralia Coal 
Co.'s No, 5 mine, The first was 
made from Nov. 4 to Nov. 6, 1946, 


The second was made from March 
17 to March 20, 1947, five days be- 
fore the explosion that killed 111 
miners. 

Both inspections were made 
under regulations of the code of 
* See practice adopted after 
the rnment seized the mines. 
The United Mine Workers, the 
coal operators and the federal ad- 
i tbe cote eat hs Soe 

+ 0. wen © effect’ 
last July 28. 
t. 


Terms of Agreemen 

The Krug-Lewis agreement of 
last May 29, under which the Gov- 
ernment is operating the mines, 
provided that this code should. be 
put into effect. The agreement 
states: ) 

“The coal mines administrator 
shall put this code into effect at 
the mines. tors of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines shall make 
periodic investigations of the mines 
and report to 3 * ad- 
ministrator olationg of the 
— safety node. 


e purpose of 
8 whether compliance 
With the federal safety code exists. 

“The committee members while 
engaged in the performance of 
their duties shall be paid by the 
union,’ but shall be deemed to be 
acting within the scope of their 
employment in the mine within 
the, meaning of the workmen’s 
compensation -law of. the state 
where such duties are performed, 

Powers ef Committee. 

“If the committee believes con- 
ditions found endanger the life 
and bodies of the mine workers, it 
shall report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to th 


immediate danger exists and the 
committee recommends that the 


management remove all mine 
workers from the unsafe area, the 
operating manager or his man- 
agerial subordinate is required to 
follow the recommendation of the 


committee, unless and until the 


coal mines administrator, taking 


into account the inherently haz 


ardous character of coal mining 
determines that the authority of 
the safety committee is being mis- 
used and he cancels or modifies 
that authority.” 
original act providing for 
federal inspection of es was 
passed in May 1941. It delegates 
authority to the inspectors to go 
d and inspect, report, 
d and publish find- 
ings. There are not enforcement 
provisions, 
Under a ruling of former Inte- 
rior Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
publication was deemed to mean 


, filing of typewritten copies of the 


inspectors’ reports in offices where 
they would be accessible: to the 


public. : 
Distribution of Reports. . 

The distribution of reports is set 
up to include the following: 

One copy to the operator, one 
to the United Mine Workers’ local 
at the mine, one to the UMW dis- 
trict office, one to UMW Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis, one to head- 
quarters of the Progressive Miners 
at Springfield, III., one to the state 
district mine inspector, one to 


the chief state mine inspector, one 


to the district engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines and one to the 
Washington office of the Bureau 
3 

ut 4000 reports are filed an- 
nually, covering some 3000 mines. 
The authorized number of inspec- 
tors recently was raised from 157 
to 180. Of the total, 30 are under 
going a training course at Pitts 
burgh, Pa. The men are under 
civil service and receive salaries 


ranging 
76500 as from $3400 to 


| 


WORKERS CLEANING UP 
ILLINOIS MINE HAZARDS 
IN MOURNING PERIOD 


| CENTRALIA, April 2. 

OUTHERN ILLINOIS mines 

ware being cleaned up and 

made safe for miners during 
the Holy Week “period of 
mourning,” it was announced 
today by Hugh White, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Work- 
ers in Illinois, 

UMW members are being 
used for this work, he said. 
White said the safety move 
was taken at the suggestion of 
the Southern Illinois Coal Op- 
erators Association 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 2 


GHCAGO ELECTION 
GOST 111 MINERS 
NES, PRICE SAYS 


Congressman Attacks Lug 
-—Asserts Inspectors 


Should Be Free of Poli- 


tics. 
Reprinted from the Poat-Dispate 
of April 1 


By GEORGE H. HALL 
A Washington Correspondent of 
| the Post-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON, April 1—Repre- 
sentative Melvin Price (Dem.) 


Illinois, sald today in commenting 
on Post-Dispatch revelations of 
the part politics played in state 
coal mine inspections: 

„It looks like 111 coal miners 
paid with their lives for the Re- 
publicans’ efforts to elect a mayor 
of Chicago.” 

Price referred to two things: 

The accusation by State Mine 
Inspector: Driscoll Scanlan that 
Robert M. Medill, untill today 


director of the Illinois State De- 


partment of Mines and Minerals, 

refused to close the Centralia 

Coal Co.’s No, 5.mine despite the 

fact Scanlan predicted a fearful 

explosion and begged Medill to 
shut the pit. 
Disclosure by the Post-Dis- 
— that state mine inspectors 
put the lug“ on mine oper- 
ators for Republican political 
contributions. 

“Too great a tribute cannot be 
paid to Scanlan,” Price said, “He 
recognized the facts in this situa- 
tion and he had the courage to 
speak out. I understand he has 
been held in highest regard by the 
miners. They look upon him aga 
champion, It seems their confi- 
dence was well placed.” 

Price said the article in this 
newspaper yesterday, in which 
Harry Wilensky of the Post-Dis- 
patch staff detailed Scanlan's 
charges, was so important that he 
would place the entire text in the 
Congressional Record. 

The mayoralty election in Chi- 
cago, to which Price alluded, is 
being held today. The Republi- 
cans have made an all-out effort 
to win. 

“This. was absolutely a case of 
negligence on the part of tho state 
inspectors,” Price continued, “More 
than that, if the general public 
didn’t know about the conditions 
in this mine, one man did, He 
was Gov, Green of Illinois, Also, 
the State Mine Board knew about 
them — Scanlan told them, The 
miners themselves told the Gov- 
ernor.“ 

Price said that Illinois has 
strong mining laws, perhaps the 
best in the nation, but that proper 
enforcement is Jacking. The min- 
ers’ chief safeguard is an honest, 
uninfluenced mine inspector, he 
said. He deplored the fact Illinois 
inspectors are not adequately pro- 
tected by civil service laws. 

“If there is any strong civil serv- 
ice group in Illinois,“ he said, “it 
should be the mine inspectors. 
They should be free of pressure, 
inside and outside the state gov- 
ernment. They should be able to 
assume that if they perform their 
duties, no political boss can touch 
them, It is too bad honest men 
like Scanian cannot have more 
lega. protection. 


“When you allow the state in- 
spectors to put a political tap on 
the operators, the cupposition is 
that the operators are going to get 
something. Does that mean that 
in the future the state intended 
to close its eyes to other viola- 
tions? 

“Coming when the disaster did, 
so close on the disclosure that 
the inspectors were demanding po- 
litical money, it gives one cause 
to wonder.” 

Price who yesterday inserted in 
the Congressional record two 
Post-Dispatch editorials placing 
responsibility for the catastrophe 
on Gov. Green, the mine operators 
and the State Department of 
Mines, pointed out that previous 


complaints of the miners were an- 


awered by establishment of an 
official investigating commission 


that found “insufficient evidence” 
to close the mine. 

“I wonder now,” Price said, “if 
they feel the complaints were jus- 
tified”. : 

Responsibility on State 

Primary responsibility for en- 
forcing safety in the mines rests 
on the state, in Price’s opinion. 
He recalled that when the Federal 
Mine Inspection Act was passed 
in 1941, it was expressly stated 
that “state laws govern and are 
the laws with which the operators 
must comply”. 

He pointed out that while the 
federal mine inspection system “is 
a pretty good one,” the act that 
created it gave it no teeth. The 
only penalty is that an operator 
oan be fined up to $500 or jailed 
for up to 90 days for refusing 
to permit a federal inspector to 
enter a mine, There is no obli- 
gation, under the original act, for 


‘the operator to accept or act upon 


the recommendations of the fed- 
eral examiner. 

Under the Krug-Lewis agree- 
ment of last May 29, by which the 
Federal Government now -is op- 
erating the mines, the federal in- 
spectors have the authority to 
enforce the safety recommenda- 
tions by, replacing an operating 


manager. 


The first inspection of the Zen- 
tralla pit under the agreement 
was made last November. On this 
occasion it was found that 60 ar- 
ticles of the federal mine safety 
code, * according to 
the Krug-Lewis pact, were in vio- 
lation, 

The second federal inspection 
under the ement was con- 


cluded five days before the fatal 
arch 


explosion, which occurred M 

25. At thig time 51 of the 60 ar- 
ticles still were being violated. 
This report was not shaped up 
and delivered in Washington until 
last Friday night. 
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Dying Miners’ Notes Tell of Love 


And Concern for Their Families 


Group Trapped Deep in Centralia Pit Wrote: 
‘Dear Wife, Goodbye’ . . Be Good Boys’ 
) .. . Get the Baby Baptized.’ 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
Of March / 


By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dis 

CENTRALIA, III., March 31— 
The tragedy and pathos of the 
Centralia mine horror reached a 
climax today, when the farewell 
notes, written by a group of 14 or 
18 of the trapped miners to their 
families were made public by the 
mine management and delivered 
to the men’s wives , 

In the extreme southwestern 
workings of Mine No, 5, three 
and one-half miles from the shaft, 
the men had time and conscious- 
ness which was not granted to 
those overtaken nearer to the 
source of the poisonous fumes. 
They used the time in writing 
the farewell messages, which 
they knew to be such, Nearly all 
the notes were simple expressions 
of love for wife and children, and 
poignant evidences of anxiety for 
their future. 

The notes, found in the shirt or 
trousers pockets of the writers, 
were examined by the investi- 
gators and the mine authorities, 
and were delivered to the families 
for whom they were intended. 

Reconstructing the scene in the 
distant underground chamber— 
Room 8 on No. 23 south, fourth 
west—it appears that the men 
either heard the distant explosion 
at 3:27 pm. Tuesday or were 
warned by the stoppage of power 
for the cars which carried coal 
and men. Some may have gone 
far enough outside the room to 
see the dust pouring down the 
corridor. 

Returning to the room most 
distant from the deadly onrushing 
cloud, the miners lay on the floor, 
in postures where they might 
breathe whatever oxygen re- 
mained free of the poisoned air. 
In this position, it appeared, the 
wrote their farewells on noteboo 
leaves or bits of wrapping paper. 

In a pathetic and futile effort 
to gain a little air space against 
imminent asphyxiation, one man 
removed his helmet and scooped 
a little hole in the coal wall at 
the farther side of the chamber. 
He was found with his face 
pressed against this hole, and his 
back to the others. 

The men in the room, all pros- 
trate on the floor, were in differ- 
ent postures, on their faces, backs 
or sides. All seemed to have iain 


down while conscious, nearly all 


were extended at full length. 

Ned Jackson put his message 
to his family on a slab of slate, 
with a piece of chalk. 

„P. T.,“ he wrote, “take care of 
Elva and Dickie. NED.” 

Raymond Buehne, whose three 
children are from 3 months to 8 
years old, addressed his wife by 
her nickname, “Chub.” Three 
lines were written below this 
name, of which the first and third 
were illegible. The middle line 
was “God bless you gill,” and the 
signature was “Beanie. 4:30.“ 

ome others made records of 

the approximate time, and the 
latest of these, it is believed, was 
an unsigned note with the words 
“It is seeping in on us. 6:30 a.m.” 
The time notation is believed to 


have been an error, and should 
have been “6:30 p.m.” 

The texts of other messages, 
given out today without the iden- 
tities of the writers, were: 

“To my wife: It looks like the 
end for me, I love you, honey, 
more than life itself. If I don’t 
make it, please do the best you 
can and always remember and 
love me, honey. You are the 
sweetest wife in the world. Good- 
bye, honey, and Dickey.” 

“Goodbye (name) and (name): 
God bless you and two boys, your 
father and (ename). Please do as 
your father has told you and listen 
to mom.” 

(Addressed to two boys) “Be 
good boys. Please your father. O 
Lord, help me.” 

“Dear Wife: Please take care of 
the children. Leave all to my 
wife. Love.” 

“Dear Wife: Goodbye. Forgive 
me. Take care of all the children. 
Love.” 

“Dear Mother and Sisters and 
Brothers: “I am fine at 5:30 p.m. 
It looks better, getting some air. 
(Name) is in bad shape, moaning 
ahd going on. (Name), take care 
of Mother. Tell (name) I forgive 
her. See about security insurance. 
We won't all get out. We found 
a place in the air a little. The 
smoke was bad. God bless you all. 
Your loving son. 

“Everyone going, all are gone 
but Joe Ballantini, Fred Gutzler, 
Ned Jackson of the Joy (refers to 
machine) is here. Don’t know 
about the others.” 

“Dear Sweetheart and sons: 
It's now 6 o'clock. (name) is 
feeling pretty low, but honey, i 
I don't make it, sell the house 
go live with your folks, Your 
mom and dad will take care of you 
and the boys. Please pray for me 
and join the church for me. Tell 
dad to quit the mine and take 
care of mom, not like this. Well 
baby, and my loving boys, good- 
bye as I am feeling weak. Lots of 
love.” 

“Dear Wife and Sons: Well, 
hon, it looks like this is the end. 
Please tell mom and dad I still 
love them. Please get the baby 
baptized and send (name) to the 
Catholic school. Well, I love you 
all, and please take care of them 
and raise them good Christians. I 
jove them. Love to all of you.” 

“Dear Wife: God bless you and 
your baby.” 

A notice on the rock face above 
the bodies directed the searchers 
to “look in everybody's pockets. 
We all have notes. Give them to 
our wives.” 

Some of the bits of paper on 
which the men wrote were leaves 
from the foreman’s time book. 
The names of all men in the group 
were in the hook, but it was not 
shown whether they had been 
written there before or after the 
explosion. 

The men apparently made no 
attempt to throw up earthen 
walis at the entrance of the dis- 
tant room in which they were 
found, to keep out the seeping 
fumes. 


THIRD TRUSTEE 
OF MINE WELFARE 
FUND s NAMED 


Thomas E. Murray of 


New York Chosen — 
Benefits to Centralia 
Families Likely Soon. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispaich 


of March 31 


By GEORGE H. HALL 
A Washington Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 

WASHINGTON, March 31 
Thomas E. Murray of New York 
has been selected as the third 
member of the board of trustees 
of the United Mine Workers wel- 
fare fund, it was announced today. 

If Murray consents to serve, 

and the UMW assumes he will, 
the way will be opened for a dis- 
tribution of funds to aid the fam 
ilies of the 111 men killed in the 
explosion at the Centralia (III.) 
Coal Company's Mine No. 5 last 
Tuesday. 
The trustees, under the Krug- 
Lewis agreement of last May 29, 
will administer a fund that now 
amounts to probably $18,000,000. 
It will be up to them to formulate 
a plan for use of the money. 

Lewis and Collisson on Board. 

The trustees appointed earlier 
were John L. Lewis, president of 
the UMW, and Capt, N. H. Collis- 
son, Coal Mines Administrator for 
the Interior Department. 

Murray is president of the Met- 
ropolitan Engineering Corp., of 
Brooklyn, and a director of the 
Chrysler Corp., and of the Bank 
of New York. He was trustee, and 
receiver for the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., (subway) when 
it was in bankruptcy some years 
ago. He is a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University and a Papal Knight of 
St. Gregory. — 

The Krug-Lewis agreement pro. 
videde that the fund, obtained 
from contributions by the mine 
operating managers of 6 cents a 
ton of coal produced after last 
June 1, should be managed by 
three trustees, one selected by the 
Government, one by the UMW and 
a third by the first two. 

Last Feb. 26 Lewis sent Collis. 
son a list of 11 names of persons 


7 


MINE SAFETY DEVICE SOLD. 
BY U.S, TO PRIVATE FIRM: 
DETECTS CARBON MONOXIDE 


WASHINGTON, March 28 (UP) 


HE Government sold to a 

private concern yesterday 

equipment to build a war- 
born device that will detect in 
60 seconds presence of carbon 
monoxide fumes in mines and 
elsewhere. 


The detector was invented 
end made exclusively during 
the war by the Bureau of 
Standards. It is a five-inch 
glass tube the size of a pencil. 
It is relatively inexpensive and 
easy to use. A yellow mixture 
in the tube turns green at the 
presence of carbon monoxide. 

War Assets Administration 
sold the bureau's eqtipment, 
which was built at a cost of 
$6423, to the Mines Safety Ap- 
pliance Co., Pittsburgh, for 
$9500. Four firms have been 
licensed gf» make the tubes, 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
Of March 28 | 


acceptable to him. It is under 
stood these persons were investi- 
gated by the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation. Today Collisson 
said Murray would be acceptable 
to the Coal Mines Administration. 

No estimate was availabié as to 
how long it might take the trus- 
tees to set up a plan and start 
funds moving to the families of 
the Centralia victims, but the 
UMW said that it “probably 
would not take very long.” 

Meawhile, as a stopgap, na- 
tional UMW headquarters has sent 
$100 to each of the families who 
suffered a loss in the disaster. 
The money is a gift, not a loan, 
and is for the purpose of carrying 
over the dependents until Illinois 
Workmen’s Compensation pay- 
ments can begin. The UMW bbdard 
is authorized to make such pay- 
ments in major catastrophes, 

The Krug-Lewis contract pro- 
vides that the welfare fund shall 
be used for making payments to 
the miners and their dependents 
and survivors with respect to 
wage loss not otherwise compen- 
sated at all or not compensated 
adequately and for other related 
welfare purposes, to be determined 
by the trustees. 

The UMW is not authorized to 
employ funds of the international 
for this purpose, except as noted. 
Assets of the Mine Workers’ Un- 
ion, the UMW says, are about 
$14,000,000, 


MEDILL BLAMES 
INSPECTOR FOR 
MINE DISASTE 


Former Illinois Bureau 
Director Asserts Scan- 
lan Should Have Closed 
Centralia Pit. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 1 


pe 

stating the facts within his knowl- 

. 2 — 

the person su 

lation be — 3 to — next 

grand jury for the county. 

“And it shall be the duty of the 
State’s Attorney for the county in 
which such violation occurs to 
prosecute such complaint as pro- 
vided by law in other state cases.” 

“For example,” Medill’s state- 
ment said, “when a state highway 
policeman or a food inspector sees 
a violation he arrests the person 
by going to the state’s attorney 
and securing a complaint.” At 
this point Medill asserted Scanlan 
should have closed the mine. 

_ Medill, who began digging coal 
at the age of 16, further charged: 
“It is deplorable and unbelievable 
that any man would stoop so low 
as to capitalize on a disaster and 
even go so far as to attempt to 
incite to riot.” 

Ut seems to me,” Medill said, 
“that Scanlan's methods were not 
practical. Instead of following the 
laws of our great state, Scanlan 
spent his time making a big noise 
and doing nothing about it. 

“I, as a coal miner, have always 
had the miners’ interests at heart 
and will continue to do so. It 
has been my policy and instruc- 
tions to the inspectors to follow 
the exact letter of the law.” 


Scanian’s Comment. 

After reading Medill’s statement, 
Scanian told reporters: “Com- 
plaints were filed through the 
years about the Centralia mine 
and about others, but no arrests 
were made. We couldn't enforce 
the law. The record speaks for 
itself, they wouldn't let you arrest 
anyone.” 

Scanian then prepared the fol- 
lowing statement: “I do not pro- 
pose to engage in controversy with 
my superior, Robert Medill. All my 
reports have been completed in 
detail and sent to him, ——, 
conditions in the Centralia C 
Co.'s mine No. 5, and in other 
mines — —— — These reports 
are sclf-exp ry. 

“The loca] union officers of the 
United Mine Workers presented 
grievances against the superin- 
tendent and mine manager, re- 
questing that their license be re- 
voked several months ago on ac- 
count of violations of the mining 
laws and ignoring recommende- 
tions of the state mine inspector. 

“After a whitewash investiga- 
tion, Mr. Medill reported that the 
commission found insufficient evi- 
dence to revoke the certificates of 
the superintendent or mine man- 
ager. Therefore, it is my sugges- 
tion that the miners in this dis 
trict be interviewed as to the ex- 
isting conditions in this mine and 
other mines in the coal fields of 
Tilinois. Let the miners give their 


reports on all the Illinois mines 
— the leadership of Mr. Me- 


Medill yesterday said he could 
remember conversation, 


“I remember attending a safe- 
ty at Belleville,“ said Me- 
dill, “and I recall Scanlan being 
there. I don't remember what was 
said. however.” 


‘ 


P. YOUNG of Ch 
at the Centralia ( 


W. 


his desk at 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Young exercises effective con- 
trol over the mine near Cen- 


tralia, over the Bell & Zoller 
Coal Co., sales agent for the 
mine’s output, and over the Bell 
and Zoller Coal and Mining Co., 
a 000 corporation with 
other mining interests, the 


sales agency at $20,000. 

Broadway said there is no 
corporate connection between 
the three firms. Officers and 
directors of the three firms, 
however, ‘are interlocking. All 
the men who exercise control 
over the firms are residents of 
Chicago, Broadway said. 


UAL SHUTDOWN 
5 Alk, SAY 
Age N50 f 


Lewis Action Challenges 
Government and Defies 
Its Courts and Laws,’ 


Spokesman Asserts. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
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— annem 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 
$1. (AP)—The secretary of the 
Southern Coal Producers Associa- 
tion yesterday labeled John L. 
Lewis's order for a six-day mine 
ahutdown a “strike” and said itt 
was a “peculiar method of paying 
respect to the dead.“ 

Walter Thurmond of Charles- 
ton said in a statement that 
Lewis, in suspending mining as 
a memorial —— 5 rd 
explosion 92 on at- 
tempting to — the 2 his 
complete and unbridled control 
ever the actions and lives of the 
400,000 members of his union.” 

“He challenges the Government 
and defies its courts and laws,” 
Thurmond said, “Lewis was fore- 
stalled by the courts in his at- 

strike as of April 1, and 
this ostensible mourning period is 
only a method of bringing te pass 
by what he could not 
accomplish direct action.“ 


Lewis, in informing the —e 
the mourning holiday, 
their Pagers to a provision in 


Standing on that provision, 
union officers in Washington had 
mo comment last night on Thur- 
mond's statement. 5 

As miners prepared to imple- 
ment Lewis's order not report- 


“Why did he (Lewis) not take 
affirmative and constructi 


. bee 
wou ve n 
almost §7000 for ‘each affected 


“There is no except his 
desire to main an astronomical 
cash balance for such uses ae he 


g 
f 


il 
1 
f 
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W. P. Young Heads Chicago Group 
In Control of Centralia Mine 


is the effective head of operations 

) coal mine where 111 miners died 

after an explosion which had been predicted in repeated 
ver of unsafe conditions in the mine. 

Walter J. Johnson is general superintendent of the mine site 

and Harry Niermann serves as hia ass 


and Baldwin. 
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week, 


AFL HEAD GREEN PRAISES 
MINERS’ WORK STOPPAGE 
T0 HONOR DEAD IN BLAST 


Reprinted from thé Post-Dispatch 
| of March $1 


| 


istant. 2 


Officers of the Centralia Coal 
Co. are H. F. McDonald, presi- | 
dent; Young, vice president; 
Broadway, secretary, and C. W. 
Peterson, treasurer. Directors 
are McDonald, Young, H. E. 
Bell and H. E, Baldwin. 

Officers of the Bell & Zol- 
ler Coal Co. are McDonald, 
president; Broadway, secretary 
and Peterson, treasurer. Direc- 
tors are Bell, Young, Peterson 


Officers of the Bell & Zol- 
ler Coal and Mining Co. are 
Young, president; Broadway, 
secretary, and Peterson, treas- 
urer. Directors are Young, Mc- 
Donald, Peterson, Baldwin, H. 
E. Bell and John Bell, ; 

Broadway said Young had 
been with the group of enter- 
prises including the Centralia 
mine for about 26 years. 


GOAL FIRM HEAD 
ADMITS GETTING 


U.S. REPORTS THAT 
MINE WAS UNSAFE 


Says He 


Concern. , 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


% April 1 


By SPENCER. B.“McCULLOCH 
A Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


CHICAGO, April 1—H. F. Me- 
Donald, president of the Centralia 
Coal Co., operating the mine in 
which 111 miners were killed last 
today admitted to the 
Post-Dispatch that he had re- 
ceived reports of Federal Bureau 


of Mines inspectors that the Cen- 
tralia mine was unsafe, but had 
done nothing about them except 
to turn the reports over to Wil- 
liam P. Young, vice president of 
the firm, 

“Hell,” said McDonald, “I don’t 
know anything about a coal mine.” 

He said he had not followed up 
the mine safety reports to see if 
the conditiona were corrected. Mc- 
Donald received the reports, he 
said, because in addition to being 
president of the firm he is federal 
agent for the firm, under the Unit- 
ed States Government seizure of 
the mines. 

Federal Bureau of Mines Inspec- 
tors cited 60 violations of the fed- 
eral mine safety code at the Cen- 
tralia mine in a report last No- 
vember. In a second report, five 
days before the explosion last 
week, federal fnspectors found 
that 51 of the violations had not 
been corrected. 

McDonald said he received re- 
ports from federal inspections of 
the mine, but didn’t know if he 
had authority to act on them or 
not. It I did have such author- 
ity,” he said, “I wouldn't assume 


tit. That was Young’s province 


and I have complete confidence in 
Young.” 

He and his fellow directors of 
the coal firm had “no idea” what 
went on at the mine,” McDonald 
said. 

McDonald, who is also president 
of Bell & Zoller Coal » sales 
agent for the mine, and a director 
of the $1,000,000 Bell & Zoller Coal 
Mining Corp., asserted that all op- 
erating problems were entrusted 
entirely to Young, who divides his 
time between this city and the 
southern Illinois coal fields. Young 
is president of the Bell & Zoller 
Coal Mining Corp., besides serving 
as a director of the Bell & Zoller 
Coal Co. 

Seated in his richly furnished 
office today, McDonald asserted 
that Young was the “sole operat- 


ing head” whose decisions were 
never questioned. 

“We still, and I speak for the 
other directors,” McDonald said, 
“have the utmost confidence in 
Mr. Young. He has had more than 
20 years’ experience in the operat- 
W field for us.” 

cDonald, who said he and his 
associates were concerned here 
with “sales only,” told of the di- 
vision of responsibility, after 
Young had appeared before a spe- 
cial meeting of directors and com- 
pany officials called to discuss the 
Centralia tragedy. | 

It was disclosed by McDonald 
that the complaint of the miners, 
in a letter to Gov. Dwight H. 
Green, that hazardous conditions 


persisted despite inspections, had 


not come to his attention. He did 


not know whether Young had been 
informed of the letter, and said, in 
effect, that it Young had known 
of its existence he would not néc- 
essarily inform the other coal min- 
ing company executives and direc- 
tors, All such matters, he reit- 
erated, were left to Young's dis- 
cretion. 


Young, in Centralia last evening, 
announced that every lawful claim 
resulting from the mine tragedy 
will be paid in full. He insued the 
following statement through 
Verne KE. Joy, publisher of 
Centralia Sentinel: 


“The officials of the Centralia 


Coal Co. are all stunned by the 
terrible tragedy at Centralia Mine 
No. 5, the cause of which we have 
to date been unable to ascertain. 
Till now all of our time has been 
devoted to every effort toward the 
saving of the lives of men in the 
mine. Hope had been maintained 
until last Saturday that more of 
the men might be saved. This 
hope has now proved futile. 


Did Nothing 
About Findings Except 
to Turn Them Over to 
Vice President of the 


MEDILL QUITS UNDER FIRE; 
GOV. GREEN ORDERS INQUIRY — 
BOARD TO ‘PULL NO PUNCHES’ 


Out for 'Good of Service 


MINE BLAST BOARD 
9 TOLD Ib GET ALL 
FACTS IN DISASTER 


AT CENTRALIA PIT 


Governor Declines to Say 
if He Asked Inspection 
Chief to Resign—llli- 
nois U. Man in Job 


Temporarily. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
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By SELWYN PEPPER 


A Staff Oorrespondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, Ill., April 1 
—Robert M. Medill, director 
of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, 
has resigned ‘‘for the good of 
the service,’’ it was announced 
by Gov. Dwight H. Green to- 
day after conferring with Me- 
dill at Centralia, 

The announcement came as 
a fact-finding. commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor be- 
gan inquiry into causes of the 
disastrous mine explosion 
which killed 111 men a week 
ago at Centralia Coal Co. Mine 
No, 5. At the commission’s 
opening session Gov. Green 
told the investigators to ‘‘pull 
no punches in any respect. 

Medill had been criticized 
widely for his alleged failure 
to enforce mine safety rules 
and for his participation, re- 
portedly at the behest of Gov. 


Green, in an effort to collect 
political campaign funds from 


Illinois mine owners, 


Gov. Green’s announcement of 
Medill’s resignation was made in 
the lobby of the Pittenger Hotel 
about an hour after the Governor 
had arrived in Centralia. “For 
the good of the service, Robert 
Medill has resigned as of today,” 
ne said. N 

Expects to Be “Vindicated.” 

Medill said the decision to re- 


sign was his own. He added that 
he believed he would be “vindi- 
cated” eventually. 

“After a discussion with the 
Governor,” he declared, “I decided 
it probably would be the best for 
all concerned for me to get out of 
the picture.” Asked if his resig- 
nation had been requested by 
Gov, Green, Medill replied; “No 
sir, no sir.” | 

Medill added that “Gov. Green 
is One of the finest men I ever 
have been associated with. He 
has just been grand to me, There 
isn’t anything I wouldn't do for 
him if he called on me.“ 

The Governor declined to state 
whether he had requested Medill’s 
resignation, He also refused to 
elaborate on what he meant by 
“for the good of the service.” 

Prof. Harold Leroy Walker, 
head of the Department of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois, 
will head the department vacated 
by Medill, temporarily, Gov. 
Green said. He added that Walk- 
er had A N “ge hold the 

t only for a short time. 
oe — as possible Gov. Green 
said he would make a permanent 
appointment. He said he would 
ask that names be submitted by 
Hugh White, Dlinois president of 
the United Mine Workers of 
America: John McCann, president 
of the Progressive Mine Workers; 
Walter Gill, president of the Coal 
Producers’ Association of Illinois, 
and George Campbell, president of 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. 
Instractions to Board. 

Gov. Green’s instruction to the 
fact-finding commission to “pull 
no punches” was given in the 


ROBERT M. ME 


By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
ILL 


Illinois Director of Mines and Minerals, who resigned today 
under fire. 


ute session this afternoon at the 
Pittenger Hotel. 

John E. Cassidy, Peoria lawyer 
and former Attorney General of 
Illinois, selected by the Governor 
last night to head the state com- 
mission, told Gov, Green at the 
afternoon conference that the 
— wanted directions from 

m. 

“Without any equlvocation,“ 
Green replied, your investigation 
should not de restricted in any 
way. There is no disposition on 
my part, and, I am confident, on 
the part of any one else to re- 
strict you in your activities in 
any fashion whatever. 2 

“Your investigation should be 
thorough, impartial and more or 
less exhaustive, 

“You should consider yourselves 
a fact-finding body in behalf of 
the people. Every one will appre- 
ciate the public service you will 
perform.” 

The Governor at this point 
thanked the commission members 
for their willingness to serve. 

“This commission,” he contin- 
ued, “was appointed with the 
basic thought that there should 
be somebody created to get at 
the facts as: soon as possible. 


“I would like to reiterate and 
emphasize — investigate any- 
thing, eve ing and every- 
body. In other words, pull no 
punches in any respect. 

It there are people who want to 
be heard, if you have time, hear 
them; they should be heard, That 
is, any one who can throw any 
light whatever on the cause of 

the explosion, the conditions at 
the mine or what happened after 
the explosion. ä 


Doesn’t “Want to Interfere.” 


don't want to interfere. 

“I have asked T. P. Sullivan, 
state director of public safety, to 
assist you. If he can be of help, 
be free to call upon him. He also 
does not want to interfere. Run 
your own investigation. Conduct 
it in any fashion you deem best. 
You don’t represent me or any 
particular agency. You represent 
all the people.” 


Chairman Cassidy responded: 
“Thank you, Governor, I hope we 
can get an avenue along which 
to work to accomplish this with 
dispatch. We don't want to spend 
too long a time. I hope we can 
get a reasonably early termination 
of the job.” 


Gov. Green said, in reply: “The 
greater expedition the better, but 
don’t sacrifice thoroughness. 

At his press conference, Gov. 
Green said that all he had known 
about conditions in the Centralia 
mine before the disaster “was the 
letter from the miners.” He re- 
ferred to the letter sent him dy 
the union local at Mine No. 5, 
begging the Governor to “save our 
lives” by enforcing safety regula- 
tions at the mine. 

“It so happens,” he seid, “that 
I was out of the state from some- 
time in February until March 16, 
1946. My office handled the letter 


in the regular fashion, sending it 
for disposition by the department 
concerned.” The letter was dated 
March 3, 1946, 

Green, rather short and dapper, 
with graying hair and wearing a 
double-breasted blue suit, appeared 
to be choosing his words carefully 
throughout his brief address to 
the commission. He spoke slowly 
and deliberately and his manner 
seemed earnest. Upon adjourn- 
ment of the commission session, 
the Governor called the reporters 
together and made the announce- 
ment of Medill's resignation, 

Medill Receives Word. 

About this time, in another part 

of the hotel, Medill was talking 


with a Post-Dispatch reporter in 


his room, He was interrupted by a 
political hanger-on, who said, 
“Bob, come on quick, and put your 
coat on.” It was then, apparently, 
that Medill was informed of his 
“resignation.” 

Yesterday, Medill had been con- 
versing by telephone with a friend 
in Colorado, where he formerly 
was employed. He said then: 
“Don’t worry about me. Every- 
thing here is under control, and 
I can take care of myself.” A 
reporter had asked Medill Sunday 
whether “when this is all over” 
Driscoll Scanlan, state mine in- 
spector who reported bad condi- 
tions at this mine, would still have 
his job. Medill replied at that 
time: “When this is all over I 
don't know if I'll still have my 
job.“ 

Gov. Green was guarded by a 
special Illinois Highway Patrol de- 
tachment, under Assistant Chief 
John C. Ritter, during his stay in 
Centralia. He visited Mayor O. A. 
Wright at the City Hall and the 
various public assistance offices 
here. 

Mayor Wright told the Governor 
the Mayor’s fund for relief of the 
families of the mine victims may 
reach $50,000. He said a St. Louis 
brewery has promised to send an 
additional $5000 and a Vincennes, 
Ind., mining firm, $3000. Gov. 
Green was traveling in a long 
black sedan, equipped with two- 
way radio, in which he was ex- 
pected to return to Springfield to- 
night. 

The state commission had met 
ir. executive session for 90 minutes 
this morning, discussing proced- 
ure. Chairman Casaidy sald when 
that session ended: 

“We could go on with day and 
night meetings for six months un- 
less some limit to the investiga- 
tion is defined.” No decision has 
been announced as to whether 
commission hearings would be 
open to the press, but the Gover- 
nor’s attitude was taken as an 
indication they would be. 

Tests of air in the mine today 
showed the mine still was unsafe 
for investigators to enter. A crew 
of miners will go into the mine at 
5 a.m. tomorrow, and will come 
up again at 10 a.m. to report on 
the condition of the air at that 
time. 

Senate Inquiry Thursday. 


It was announced today that 
the investigation of the disaster 
by a subcommittee of the Public 
Lands Committee of the United 
States Senate would begin at Con- 
tralia City Hall at 10 a.m. Thurs- 
day. Members of the subcommit- 
tee are Senators Guy Cordon 
(Rep.), Oregon, chairman; H. C. 
Dworshak (Rep.), Idaho, and J. C. 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), Wyoming. 

Announcement of the commit- 
tee’s was made its 
apecial counsel, Frank Sever, 
lawyer, a former prosecuting of- 
ficial at Portland, Ore. He has 
been here since Saturday, arrang- 
ing for witnesses. He made an 
appointment to confer today with 
the Governor's fact-finding com- 
mission, with the intention of co- 
ordinating activity. The Public 
Lands Committee comes into the 
picture because it deals with the 
Department of the Interior, which 
has handied the federal adminis- 
tration of coal mines, 

In announcing membership of 
the commission Gov, Green said 
ite function would be to ascertain 
all facts bearing on the cause of 
the explosion and all facts relat- 
ing to conditions in the mine at 
the time of the disaster. Findings 
of the group, he said, would be 
made available to all public in- 
vestigating bodies. 2 aye 
in progress or planned by the Tili- 
nolg Legislature and the Wash- 
in county grand jury. 

man Cassidy of the state 
commission is a Democrat, while 
Gov. Green is a Republican. Orig- 
inally Green named Justice Charles 
W. Thompson, Harrisburg, of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois to repre- 
sent the public on the commission. 
However, it was announced last 
night that Justice Thompson had 
‘telegraphed the governor his judi- 
cial duties would prevent him 
from serving. 

Cassidy will be the public rep- 
resentative on the board. Gov. 
Green announced Cassidy's ap- 
pointment was submitted before- 
hand to Secretary of Interior 
Krug and approved by him. 

Cassidy was appointed attorney 
genera] of Illinois by the late Gov. 
Henry Horner to fill a vacancy 
created when Otto Kerner was ap- 
pointed to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the 
seventh district. Cassidy served as 
attorney general from about 1936 
to 1940, He led a state-wide cam- 
paign against slot machines and 
gambling about 1939. More recent- 
ly he was attorney for a group of 
shippers who sought unsuccess 
fully to have a receiver appointed 
for the Toledo, Peoria and West- 
ern Railroad, whose president, 
George P. McNear Jr, was 
murdered. 


Director of Public Safety Sulll- 
van explained that Gov. Green 
had asked certain organizations 
to designate men to serve on the 
fact-finding board. Besides Cassi- 
dy, members of the board are: 


Oliver Bishop of Ziegler, rep- 
resentative of the United Mine 
Workers of America, designateti 
by Hugh White, president of 
District 12 of the UMW. 

David H. Devonald of Chicago, 
vice president in charge of oper- 
ations for the Peabody Coal Co., 
representing the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, desig- 
nated by George F. Campbell, 
president of the association. 

James Sneddon of Royalton, 
inspector-at-large for the State 
Mines and Minerals Department. 


named by Director Medill. 

Wilbert J. Hohit of Nashville, 
state's attorney for Washington 
county, who will sdek to deter- 
mine what evidence is available 
for the county grand jury. 


John E. Jones of West Frank- 
fort, safety engineer for the Old 
Ben Coal Corp. of Chicago, ap- 
pointed by Krug as a represen- 
tative of the Coal Mines Admin- 
istration, 


William A. Gallagher of Vin- 
dennes, Ind., supervising inspec- 
tor and representative of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, 
also appointed by Krug. 


The Washington county grand 
jury, which convenes April 14, 
will investigate to determine 
whether any criminal negligence 
led to the disaster, State's Attor- 
ney Hohit said. If necessary, the 
grand jury will go into the mine 
he added. 


As part of his own inquiry, 
Hohit had a stenographer present 
at the press conference held yes- 
terday by State Mine Inspector 
Driscoll Scanlan, who made s 
oe attack on Medill yester- 
ay. 


After studying maps of the Cen- 
tralia Coal Co. mine workings 
Hohlt found that all the victims 
died in Washington county and 
said there was no question that 
the Washington county grand jury 
has jurisdiction. Walter Johnson 
mine superintendent, said all the 
mine workings are in Washington 
county, although some parts of 


the mine are in Marion county. 


| presence of reporters at a 10-min- 


ee ee ee 


As soon as the mine can be 
reopened, everything possible will 
be done to ascertain the cause of 
the accident. While this will not 
lessen the grief of the families of 
the men whose lives have been 
lost, if the cause can be deter- 
mined it may prevent future trag- 
edies of this nature. 

“Our heartfelt sympathy goes 
out to all of the families of the 
men whose lives have been lost. 
We are deeply grateful to all of 
those who gave so unstintingly of 
their time and in many cases 
risked their lives aiding in the 
rescue work. 

“Payment of claims of the sur- 
vivors and dependents cannot as- 
suage their grief or lessen their 
loss, but we wish to state un- 
hesitantly that no concern need 
be felt in regard to full payment 
of such claims. 

“Every lawful claim arising out 
of this tragedy can and wil be 
paid in full, and every co-opera- 
tion will be given the families and 
the union representatives in 
3 fixing the amounts pay- 
able. 

McDonald, whose office is one 
of many occupying an entire floor 


the United. Mine 


utilized by the Bell & Zoller in- 
terests, sala that a major stock- 
holder of the company, H. E. Bell, 
was in California. Bell, one of the 


* organisers of the Bell & Zoller Coal 


Co., about 40 years ago, is a 
capitalist of diverse interests and 
owns the skyscraper Lake Shore 
office building occupied by the 
company. The Southern Iilinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, com- 
prising 85 major shipping mine 
companies, all with contracts with 
Workers of 
America, maintains offices in the 
same building. 

Asked whether the Bell & Zoller 
interests had been approached to 
contribute to the Chicago mayor- 
alty campaign, McDonald said he 
had no “personal knowledge” of 
such a solicitation. 

The Post-Dispatch has been in- 
formed reliably that Robert M. 
Medill, who resigned today as di- 
rector of the Illinois Department 
of Mines and Minerals, personally 
sought contributions major 
companies with offices here, in- 
cluding Bell & Zoller, at the be- 


hest of Gov. Green. 
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Reports of Profiteering, Robbery 
In Wake of Centralia Sightseers 


By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, III., April 2—Re- 
ports of profiteering and armed 


robbery followed the influx here 


of sightseers, governmental offi- 
cials and newspaper men drawn 
to this city by the recent mine 


disaster that claimed 111 lives. 
The Chamber of Commerce has 
received complaiats from visitors 
and residents alike that restau- 
rants were demanding as much as 
$1.58 for a meal that formerly cost 
76 cents. One man reported be- 
ing charged 75 cents for a cup of 
coffee and a piece of pie with ice 
cream. Still another man esti- 
mated that a quart of orange juice 
for which he paid $1.50 had 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


actually cost the restaurant about 
25 cents for the oranges. 

The Chamber deplored the goug- 
ing “for the wrong impression it 
would give of our city.” 

Wesley Hampton, night clerk at 
the Pittenger Hotel where many 
‘of those participating in the 
mine inquiry are lodged, reported 
to police What an armed and 
masked robber obtained $400 in 
cash from.the hotel cash box 
early today. The robber entered 
the lobby from the rear and de- 
manded the cash box at the point 
of a gun, Hampton said. 

To add to the discomfiture of 
a number of state patrolmen stay- 
ing at the hotel, it was discovered 
later that the safe in the man- 
ager's office had been opened and 


$250 was missing. , 
of, April 2 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 27 


The Mine Dead Speak 


The man on whom responsibility for hore 
rible loss of life in the Centralia Coal Co. mine 
falls more heavily than on any other is Dwight 
H. Green, Governor of the State of Illinois. 

Failure to be vigilant can be charged up to 
others as well—to Gov. Green's Director of the 
State Department of Mines, Robert M. Medill, 
to the operators of the coal company, to federal 
authorities who were legally in control of the 
mine. 

None of these other failures mitigates in the 
least the responsibility which is Gov. Green's. 

On March 3, 1946—more than a year ago— 
Local No. 52 of the United Mine Workers at 
Centralia sent a letter of protest to Gov. Green. 
This protest was against the hazardous condi- 
tions under which they.were compelled to work 
since Gov. Green's State Department of Mines 
had refused to close the mine notwithstanding 
the reports of explosion hazard by the mine 
inspector. 

The dead speak in this letter. They cry from 
behind the debris-closed walls in which many 


that the inspector did his duty 
est reports. 


— 


cry out that if the laws were not en- 


foreed, there would be “a dust explosion at this 
mine just like happened in Kentucky and West 


a boss of the mine and that it would not permit 
the miners to call attention to unsafe conditions. 


They cry out that when the report of the com- 


mission was at last obtained At “found insuffi- 
cient evidence to revoke the certificate of the 
mine manager and superintendent.” 

They cry out that they sent Gov: Green a copy 
of the inspector's report, that they asked him 
to check it with the commission's report and 
with the federal mine inspection report of July, 
1945. 

They cry out that they asked the Governor 

to go to the mine and make a personal inspec- 
tion in order to see how unfair his Department 
of Mines was to the miners, how its refusal to do 
its duty had placed their lives in grave danger. 
They cry out that they were writing to the 
Governor because they did not believe he knew 
how unfair his mining department “is toward 
the men in this mine.” 5 

They cry out that they hoped for an early 
personal reply from the Governor stating your 
position in regards to the enforcement of the 
state mining lew.” 

Yet in the face of a warning like this, Dwight 
H. Green could be so unmoved as to do in ef- 
fect absolutely nothing. Worse than that; he 
could permit his State Mine Department to be- 
come a political tool this month for the collec- 
tion of funds for the Republican mayoral race 
in Chicago. For it became a chore of his mine 
inspectors to shake down mine operators for 
campaign contributions. 

In face of a record like this, he could permit 
his inspection service to be further compromised, 
to be placed under obligation to mine operators! 

Has ever retribution for what amounts to 
criminal negligence followed swifter or in a 
more terrible form? 

Dwight H. Green is the first man to answer. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 26 
A Task for Gov. Green 

Dwight H. Green held a press conference in 
Chicago on the history of the letter which the 
Centralia coal miners sent him more than a 
year ago pleading with him, as their Governor, 
to “please save our lives.” 

The Governor's performance at this press con- 
ference was both pitiful and damning. When 
asked by a reporter for the Chicago Sun what 
he did with the letter—three of whose four 
signers are among the mine dead Gov. Green 
said he turned it over to the Department of 
Mines, whose head is Robert M. Medill, his own 
appointee. -Then he said: “As far as my office 
was concerned that seemed to end it right 
there.” 

The reporter pursued the history of the letter, 
as any good reporter would have done. Had the 
Governor's office followed up the complaints of 
the explosion hazard? Said the twice-elected 
chief executive of Illinois: 

“There is no further record in my office.” 

As for the 57 instances of safety regulation 
violation, reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, Gov. Green said: “I don't know. I don't 
know anything about them. You had better in- 
vestigate the record.” 

Since Gov. Green has now declared that as 
soon as the bodies are removed he will have the 
mine closed for a state investigation, it is in 
order to suggest aspects of the tragedy to be 
looked into. Here is one line of inquiry which 
we propose that Gov. Green handle himself: 

Let Him find out first hand whether the 
Centralia Coal Co. contributed to the Chicago 
mayoral election fund shakedown which his 
Department of Mines was engaged in hot and 
heavy two weeks ago. 

Let him call in W. P. Young, who is operating 
vice president of the company which felt free 
to ignore the warnings of the inspector. 

Let the Governor ask Mr. Young, who hap- 
pens also to be president of the allied Bell and 
Zoller Coal and Mining Co., with corporate head- 
quarters in Chicago, whether he kicked in for 
the operators of the mine. 

Let the Governor get the facts and tell them 
to the mourning families of the victims. This 
shakedown discredited the entire inspection 
service and Dwight Green knows it. He knows 
that it put his Department of Mines under obli- 
gation to the coal operators. He knows that one 
of the results would be official winking at state 
mine law enforcement. Yet Gov. Green has the 
effrontery to say he had only one complaint 
against the shakedown! | 

Post-Dispatch reporters have asked whether 
the Centralia Coal Co. contributed to the politi- 
cal fund and, if so, how much? They have found 
no one who is willing to talk about it. Gov. 
Green is the man to find out. He wants an in- 
vestigation—now. There is no better way for 
him to begin than by bringing into the open 
the tie-up between politics and the death of more 
than 100 men, 650 feet underground. 

The survivors at Centralia are entitled to the 
facts. They have already had too tragic much 
of buckpassing. 
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“YOU GAMBLED BUT I PAID” 


Reprinted Jrom the Post-Dispatch of April 22 ; 


A Public Employe Looks at Centralia 


The Mirror 
of 
Public Opinion 


The Centralia tragedy, which cost lives of 111 miners, tied in with 
political misuse of state inspection force, labor leader says: the 
shakedown for campaign funds shows need for genuine civil service 
status for inspectors, Illinois case is a warning for the whole nation. 


Arnold 8. Zander, President of American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes (AFL), in the Public Employee Magazine 


Inspectors of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals are political 
appointees. They get their jobs because 
they stand right with the party. They keep 

their jobs by running political errands and 


by gathering political contributions from 


mine owners and operators. 


The inspectors were busy soliciting funds 
from the mine owners and operators to 
help finance the campaign of the party’s 
candidate for Mayor of Chicago. 


More than 100 men died, but indications 
are that the party did as well as might 
have been expected. 


We now have the usual spectacle of a 
series of investigations. Let everyone re- 
member that all these investigations will 
not restore one single life. Let everyone 
know, too, that an evil system, the political 
spoils system, is to blame. 


The inspection of mines and the enforce- 
ment of safety regulations is neither a Re- 
publican nor a Democratic undertaking. 
For United Stdtes Senators, Governors, and 
their political colleagues to make of mine 
inspection a partisan political instrument 
is to invite disaster. 


Inspectors or Collectors? 


Let these men in high places who now 
want to find out how the fatal charge was 
ignited explain why their mine inspectors 
were busy soliciting party funds from mine 
owners rather than forcing compliance with 
sefety regulations. 


If lacking excuses, let them take steps to 
see that the Illinois state service, not only 
the Department of Mines and Minerals, is 
‘freed from political connivery and manipu- 
lation, and is allowed to function for the 
benefit» of those who go down into the 
ground to mine our coal and on behalf of 
all the rest of us who depend for our safety 
and our health on workers employed in 
public departments. 

The shooting of President Garfield by a 
disgruntled office seeker gave us our fed- 
eral civil service system. Let the death of 
these miners in Centralia give needed sup- 


port to civil service in Illinois, in Chicago 
and in the rest of the states and cities of 
the country. 


The daily press reported that the head of 
the inspectors “admitted his inspectors had 
solicited funds from the mine owners.” It 
is further stated that “he made no account- 
ing of the funds collected nor of the suc- 
cess of their efforts to raise money among 
downstate mine owners.” 

Let Illinois select mine inspectors because 
they are qualified and fit and not because 
of their party regularity and their ability 
to gather campaign contributions from 
mine owners who find it cheaper to give 
to the party than to keep their mines safe. 


An Exploited Bureaucracy 


There I much evil in state and local 
government. It is brought out in bold re- 
lief by the March 25 tragedy at Centralia. 


It does not spring from the fact that the 
state has a responsibility to inspect mines 
and keep them safe or from the fact that 
it has established a department for this 
purpose which is part of our bureaucracy. 


It springs from the fact that bureaucracy 
is not allowed to function freely and effec- 
tively but is exploited by men in high pub- 
lic office who criticize bureaucracy while 
they prostitute the whole idea of govern- 
ment to their own ends, 


We honor politicians for the necessary 
tasks they perform in the political arena. 
But let them stay out of department admin- 
istration, for when they come in on a parti- 
san basis as they did in the Department 
of Mines and Minerals they corrupt not 
only the department but themselves, 


A cry to be heard throughout the land 
should go up from Centralia to put every 
state employe of Illinois under civil service 
and to free from graft the administrative 
machinery of government. Let mine in- 
spectors inapect, let enforcement agencies 
enforce, let state employes function with- 
out consideration of the partisan political 
implications of their acts. Let them de- 
vote themselves to work and not to solici- 
tation of campaign contributions. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 13 | 


The Anomaly of Mr. Weir’s Job 


Why is Robert Weir being kept on as Assist- 
ant Director of the <llinois State Department of 
Mines? 

Mr. Weir is part and parcel of the coal mine 
operator-politician setup headed by Robert M. 
Medill at the time of the disaster at Centralia, 
which cost 111 miners their lives. 

In fact, Mr. Weir is 5 former boss of the very 
mine in which the explosion occurred. He was 
on the whitewash investigating commission 
which took a quick look in the mine last year 
and found insufficient evidence to support In- 
spector Seanlan's findings of serious violations 


of mine safety. 

Mr. Weir's conduct was specifically protested 
by the miners’ union, when its members wrote 
the tragically prophetic letter to Gov. Green 
begging him to “please save our lives.” 

It cannot be argued that such a man is needed 
to orientate the interim director, Prof. Harold 
L. Walker of the University of IIlinols. Such an 
Assistant Director is an obvious embarrassment 
to a non-political director. 

Gov. Green should have dismissed Mr. Weir 
along with “Dear Bob’ Medill. Since he failed 
to do it then, he should do it now. 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
Of April 10 


Case for U. S. Enforcement 
How utterly unconcerned Gov. Green's coal 
operator-owned State Department of Mines was 


as to whether Illinois miners lived or were killed | 


is being made starkly clear at the Cassidy com- 
mission’s investigation in Springfield. 

Consider this sequence, as reported from the 
record yesterday by the Post-Dispatch’s staff 
correspondent, Roy J. Harris: 


1. As a last resort the miners’ union at 
the Centralia Coal Co., on March 3, 1946, 
send a personal letter to Gov. Green beg- 
ging him to “please save our lives.” 


2. The miners receive a letter with Gov. 
Green's name signed to it. This is notwith- 
standing the fact that the Governor says he 
did not see the original letter. In any 
event, the Governor’s answer says the min- 
ers’ complaints will receive full and com- 
plete consideration by the Mining Board.” 


3. John W. Chapman, Gov. Green's sec- 
retary, sends a letter to Robert M. Medill, 
then State Director of Mines, saying: It 
is my opinion that the Governor may be 
subject to very severe criticism in the event 
that the facts complained of are true and 
that as a result of this condition some seri- 
ous accident occurs at the mine.” 


4. Assistant Director Weir is not informed 
of the letter and the Mining Board, so two 
of its four members subsequently testify, 
is not advised of its existence. 

5. Nothing is done by Gov. Green, his De- 
partment of Mines or the Mining Board, 
until the present investigation. Meantime, 
the Centralia mine explodes, as Mine In- 
spector Scanlan repeatedly warned it would, 
142 miners are trapped and only 31 escape 
with their lives, 

No wonder both branches of Congress yester- 


day heard demands for federal enforcement of 


mine safety. 

No wonder Senator Morse of Oregon came out 
for a federal law “to place criminal responsibil- 
it¥” for unsafe mines on owners, 

No wonder Representative Price of the dis- 
trict in which the disaster occurred called for 
teeth for the federal inspection code. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 1 


State’s Attorney Hohlt’s Grave Duty 


No man in Illinois today has a more important 
duty than Wilbert J. Hohit, State’s Attorney of 
Washington County, Ill. Since the Centralia mine 
explosion occurred. under his county, he is re- 
sponsible for the local investigation and prose- 
cution of those who gambled with the lives of 
111 miners—and lost the gamble. 

Mr. Hohlt cannot afford to run the risk of hav- 
ing his hands tied by serving on Gov. Green be- 
lated state investigating commission. He should 
keep himself free from and high above all politi- 
cal connections and considerations. 

If Mr. Hohlt needs an example, he has to look 
no further than the foursquare figure of State 
Mine Inspector Driscoll Scanlan, who refused to 
go along with Director Medill's political shake- 
down of coal operators. 


. 


Nehrinted from the Post-Dispatch 
Of April J 


As the Senators Begin 


Two United States Senators are in Centralia 
today to open the investigation of the Senate 
Public Lands Subcommittee into the mine dis- 
aster, They are Cordon of Oregon, a Republi- 
can, and O'Mahoney of Wyoming, a Democrat. 
At the same time, Secretary Krug has taken the 
sweeping action of closing 518 mines over the 
country for safety reasons, 

For two days the state commission, headed by 
John E. Cassidy, former Illinois “Attorney Gen- 
eral, has been taking testimony, The [Illinois 
Senate yesterday ordered its own investigation. 
In a few days the Washington County grand jury 
will be assembling its information. Thus, are 
the investigating and law enforcing agencies of 
nation, state and county marshalling their forces 
in the wake of failure of state mine safety in 
Illinois. 

Long before the Centralia mine disaster, the 


Post-Dispatch called for the strengthening of 


federal mine inspection so as to provide real 
teeth for its enforcement. We renew that po- 
sition now. 

If ever a man stood justified in a campaign 
on a national scale, John L. Lewis, UMWA 
president, stands justified in his efforts for 
nation-wide mine safety. The wanton sacrifice 
of 111 lives in Southern Illinois is tragic con- 
firmation of his bill of particulars against poli- 
tics-ridden state inspection and enforcement. 

Testimony before the belated investigating 
commission appointed by Gov. Green, printed in 
the Post-Dispatch yesterday, brought out the 
fact that the management of the mine was well 
aware of its long-continued violations of state 
mine safety laws, but did not make corrections 
because it did not wish to spend the required 
money. 

The Bell & Zoller coal companies formed a 
million-dollar corporate organization and yet 
they could not afford the relatively small out- 
lay necessary to keep Mine No. 5 at Centralia 
from being a death trap for the men who dug 
its coal! 

What was wrong is that the operating head 
of the companies, William P. Young, who knew 
all about the condition of the mine, was not 
forced by the State of Illinois either to spend 
the money or to close the mine. Here was 
where state enforcement of a model safety state 
law, compromised by a patronage system and 
Gov. Green’s political fund shakedown, collapsed, 
Here also is where federal enforcement inevi- 
tably comes in. 

To this end, Representatiye Landis of Indiana, 
also a coal-producing state, is sponsoring a bill 
to put teeth in the federal law. It should be 
checked and double-checked. John L. Lewis 
among others should study it. Federal enforce- 
ment should be on the job whether the mines are 
run by their owners or are temporarily in gov- 
ernment hands. 

Failure to observe safety rules in mines has 
been so general that “only two or three mines,” 
so Edwin A, Lahey reports, out of approximately 
2000 checked by federal inspectors were found 
in full compliance with federal safety require- 
ments. In the face of this, the Federal Coal 
Mine Administrator, Capt. Collisson, relied on 
“moral suasion” to convince operators of the 
need for adherence to safe standards, 

This does not excuse the shockingly negligent 
state officials in the least. Indeed, it only points 
up their failure. Such men as Dwight H. Green, 
Robert M. Medill and William P. Young are the 
ones who invite federal enforcement into what 
has been a state field. 

Had they and their kind done their duty, no 
demand for federal enforcement would arise, 
They defaulted and their default makes it man- 
datory that others provide the protection which 
was their responsibility and within their power, 

The Centralia mine disaster should be the last 
tragedy of that sort in IIlinois —or any other 
state, 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 26 


Whose Guilt? 

The blood of the men who lost their lives in 
the mine disaster at Centralia is on the hands 
of the mine operators who continued to run the 
mine in the face of repeated warnings of an eu- 
plosion hazard.” It is also on the Illinois State 
Department of Mines whose inspectors have au- 
thority to close mines which do not comply with 
safety requirements. „ 


Staff Correspondent Harry Wilensky’s on-the- 
ground investigation shows that a warning of ex- 
cessive dust in the mine was dated as long ago 
as Dec. 13, 1945. The most recent notice was 
posted just a week ago when the mine inspector 
directed that “recommendations of previous in- 
spections, not complied with, should be complied 
with.” 

Why was this mine permitted to operate in the 
face of these warnings? The Centralia Coal Co. 
knew the hazard existed. If it did not care suf- 
ficiently for the safety of its employes to shut 
down while the dangerous conditions were cor- 
rected, the authority of the state should have 
compelled its closing. Inspection service is of 
little value if its findings are not enforced. In- 
deed, there is a false security in such a situation; 
miners think their lives are being protected when 
such is not the fact. 


This tragedy makes all the more despicable 
Gov. Green's use of the state mine inspecting 
force to shake down mine operators for dona- 
tions to the Republican campaign in the Chicago 
mayoral race. No mine inspector should be placed 
in the position of soliciting a favor from any mine 
operator, Director Medill’s State Mine Depart- 
ment cannot put itself in politics without com- 
promising the enforcement of its inspection serv- 
ice. 


Gov. Green cannot bring back the lives of the 
entombed. He cannot comfort the grief-stricken 
survivors. But there is one thing he can do: 
He can find out why this mine was not closed 
in accordance with repeated warnings. And he 
can contemplate the consequences of tying an 
inspection service into: politics in such a way 
as to wink at non-enforcement of safety require- 
ments, 


Gov. Green shrugged off queries about the 
shakedown when the Post-Dispatch disclosed it 
a week ago. He cannot shrug off the mass death 
of these miners 540 feet underground. 


Reprinted Per — . 


Gov. Green Fails Again 
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over his message and see just what he ¢ 
in his 10 brief paragraphs. If the man 
pointed Robert M. Medill to direct his 
ment of Mines rose to the occasion, it will 


lia was “one of the worst disasters in the history 
of our state.” No one will dissent from that. 


Then, he states what amounts to a four-point 
program, as follows: 

1. Financial and other aid for the mourning 
families. 

ö ty 6 oe oe 
into “every phase of the disaster.” 

3. State reinapection of aif Isele mints end 
the closing of all “without adequate protection 
for the miner.“ 

4. Legisiative action to determine whether aid 
is adequate and to fix the eause of the tragedy 
and the responsibility therefor.” 

Finally, he emphasizes “the present division 
of mine inspection authority between the federal 
and state governments” and in passing refers 
generally to “such legislation as may be required 
to insure the safety of Chass — ta slain 
in Illinois.” 

„ 
tents itself with saying only the things which 
obviously had to be said. 

There is not one single word which comes to 
grips with the specific, sharply enumerated fail- 
ures of state administration, under Gov. Green's 


own direction. There is not a word of which © 


the Legislature can say: “This represents execu- 
tive leadership.” 

The Governor fails to ask the Legislature to 
take steps to remove the State Department of 
Mines from patronage politics and to protect its 
inspectors by strict civil service. 

_ Apparently, it still suits Gov. Green that in 

order to be a mine inspector a candidate must 
have the sponsorship of local and county politi- 
cal organizations. Apparently, it still is all right 
with him that when an inspector as honest and 
diligent as Driscoll Scanlan comes along and 
warns repeatedly of danger, he can be insulted 
by his superior with the sneering remark: 
“You're just too damned honest.” „ 

Gov. Green makes no reference whatever to 
outlawing the political shakedown through which 
his Department of Mines was compromising its 
own inspection by getting “voluntary” contribu- 
tions from the operators. Apparently, the Gov- 
ernor still sees nothing wrong with this, as he 
assured the Post-Dispatch he did not when it 
interviewed him about the shakedown just a 
week before the explosion. 

Did Dwight Green draft Prof. Harold Leroy 
Walker, University of Illinois mining engineer, 
as interim director in place of the fired Medill, 
without giving orders against the shakedown 
and for a non-political Department of Mines? If 
so, he showed no regard for the professional 
reputation of Prof. Walker, The only condition 
on which Prof. Walker should stay, even tem- 
porarily, ig that Gov. Green should come clean 
on these vital reforms. 

What if it does mean admission of wrongdoing 
on bis part? What is an admission like that in 
the face of the wanton waste of 111 lives? 

What a far cry it is from the little man in 
Springfield {when he is there) to Governors of 
Tilinois like Charles Deneen and Frank O. Low- 
den, Henry Horner and John Peter Altgeld! 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
f April 7 


Sound Proposals for Mine Safety 


Notwithstanding Gov. Green's failure to men- 
tion either civil service for Illinois mine inspec- 
tors or outlawry of political shakedowns, intro- 
duction of bills at Springfield to achieve these 
urgent ends is now assured. 


Representative Paul Powell of Vienna, House 
Democratic leader, has told the Post-Dispatch 
that he is drafting a bill to make it a penal of- 
fense for any state employe having supervision 


over industries or exercising any kind of police 


power to solicit contributions. A companion bill 


similar divorcement of other c de departments. 


As for the announcement of the minority mem- 
‘bers of the legislative investigating committee 
that they will insist that Gov. Green be sub- 
penaed, the Governor should go voluntarily be- 


fore the committee and permit it to ask him any | 


questions it desires. He told the state investiga- 
tors to “pull no punches.” In the matter of his 
own relations with Robert M. Medill, politics in 
the Mines Department, the shakedown and the 
now historic letter of the miners asking the Gov- 
- ernor to “please save our lives,” it should be un- 
necessary for the investigators even to reach 
for him. 


Gov. Green should be one of the first wit- 


nesses at the Springfield hearing and he should 
be there without being brought in by subpena. 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispaich 
Of March 31 


Gov. Green and Director Medill 


No one can question for a moment who is re- 
sponsible for the loss of 111 lives in the Centra- 


lia Goal Co. mine at Wamac, III., after reading 


the Post-Dispatch interview with Driscoll Scan- 
lan, mine inspector, today. 
The men primarily responsible are Robert M. 
Medill, Illinois State Director of Mines, and the 
Governor who appointed him, and who failed to 
require him to enforce the law, Dwight H. Green. 
After completing the removal of the bodies of 
the victims yesterday, Inspector Scanlan, who 
courageously led the rescue work under condi- 


_ tions of extreme hazard, told the whole sordid 


story of the Green Admimastration’s undercut- 
ting of its mine inspection service by making 


it a campaign shakedown force in the coal fields. 


Inspector Scanlan objected to this prostitu- 
tion of the inspection staff as placing the De- 
partment of Mines under obligation to the favor- 
buying coal operators and making it even more 
difficult to obtain compliance with Illinois’s 
model mine safety law. 

Even though he was part of a political setup, 
Driscoll Scanlan protested at compromising his 
work as an inspector, in which the miners had 
confidence, with the political shakedown. When 
Director Medill called the inspectors to Spring- 
field and told them the department's quota was 
$25,000, Scanlan rebelled. He pleaded the cause 
of safety, as the union had done nearly a year 
earlier personally to Gov. Green. 

That didn’t move Director Medill, any more 
than the miners’ letter—the letter from the mine 
dead-to-be—moved Gov. Green. Medill told In- 
spector Scanlan he was “just too damned hon- 
est.” Still Inspector Scanlan would not take 
part in the shakedown. 

All his efforts to have the mine closed were 
compromised the same way. He told the Post- 
Dispatch that he repeatedly asked Medill's de- 
partment to close the mine and that the depart- 
ment would not back him up. He said that in 
1945 he went out of his district to see Medill at 
Belleville and told the director there would be 
an explosion if the mine was not closed. Medill, 


‘he said, told him that “we'll just have to take 


that chance.” 

That chance was taken and as a result 111 
funerals are being held in Centralia, Wamac and 
Sandoval. 

This is not to palliate, in any sense, the op- 
erators of the Centralia Coal Co. or the Federal 
Coal Mines Administrator who failed to do their 
duty in enforcing safety regulations. But no oth- 
er failures elsewhere can relieve Gov. Green and 
Director Medill of their responsibility. 

Gov. Green routinely sent the miners’ letter 
to Medill and forgot about it. He said the shake- 
down was voluntary and that anyway he had had 
only one complaint. And his Director of Mines 
told Inspector Scanlon he was: ue too damned 
honest 

The tragedy is that men of been Scanlan’s 
courage and stamina and humanity were not in 
these high offices in Springfield. 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April J 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 7 


A ‘Spotlight on the Guilty 


Those primarily responsible for the Centralia coal mine disaster are 


feverishly passing the buck, editorial says; blames Illinois politicians 
and the mine operators; says that the people should demand that 


everyone who contributed to this massacre be properly punished. 8 


From the St. Louie Labor Tribune 


The wanton, preventable holocaust at 
Mine No. 5 of the Centralia Coal Co., which 
claimed the lives of 111 union miners of 
this Illinois coal mine, was caused by the 
lowest form of political depravity. 


Those primarily responsible, the politi- 

cians, the mine management and owner- 
Ship, are now feverishly engaged in pass- 
ing the buck, and it is likely that the 
seven - man fact- 
finding commission 
named by Gov. 
Dwight Green of 
Illinois will dig up 
the usual white- 
wash to mitigate 
one of the blackest 
episodes in indus- 
trial history. 


Everyone in. au- 
thority and re- 
sponsibility had a 
specific foreknowl- 
edge that this mine 
was as unsafe as any coal mine could be. 
The federal and state mine inspectors 
knew it; Robert M. M&dill, director of the 
‘Iifintois State Department of Mines and 
Minerals, knew it; Gov. Green knew it; 
Secretary of Interior Julius Krug knew it. 


Tin Cup and a Blackjack 


One year previously, the men who worked 
in the mines figuratively got down on their 
knees and humbly implored these responsi- 
ble public officials to correct the danger- 
ous conditions they knew sooner or later 
would snuff out their lives. Yet nothing 
was done to correct it. Why? 


Gov. Green, 


Well, there was a political campaign go- 
ing on, State mine inspectors were ordered 
to put the bite on the coal operators for 
campaign funds for the Republican party 


in Chicago, and Gov. Green allegedly set 
that quota at $26,000. Naturally, these 
callous political hacks, with a tin cup in 
one hand and a blackjack in the other, did 
nothing to offend the mine operators by 
making them spend a substantial sum to 
make their mines safe according to the 
minimum legal requirements, 


The United States Department of Inte- 
rior is less culpable than the state to the 
degree that the federal mine inspection law 
does not provide compliance. (The Krug- 
Lewis agreement, however, does provide 
compliance—Editor’s note.) All that the 
federal mine inspectors can do under the 
act is to report the unsafe conditions, 


That joker also was the result of meph- 
itic politics, because the coal operators 
put pressure on business-first Congressmen 
thus to emasculate an otherwise good law. 
But that prohibition did not stand in the 
way of state enforcement, 


“This Criminal Neglect” 


Well, 111 men died like rats in a fiery 
furnace because of this criminal neglect. 
All of those concerned, from the Congress- 
men who voted to pull the teeth out of the 
federal mine inspection law, to the Repub- 
lican Illinois politicians and the mine op- 


@pators can Pilate-like wash their hands 


for the next million years and never erase 
a drop of the blood guilt they bear be- 
cause of their neglect. 


That part of public opinion which still 
has conscience should see to it that we do 
not have a recurrence of such preventable 
disasters. The people should demand that 
everyone who by their sins of omission, 
contributed to this massacre, including the 
political charlatans, be properly punished. 


Throw the spotlight of pitiless publicity 


upon all of them. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 21 


Where Mr. Weir Was Boss 


It has been pointed out that the Post-Dispatch 
described Robert Weir, Assistant Director of the 
Illinois State Department of Mines, as a boss in 
the mine in which the Centralia coal dust ex- 
plosion occurred. This is an error which grew 
out of the statement in the mine union’s letter 
to Gov. Green that Mr. Weir was “a boss of the 
Centralia Coal Co.” We are advised that he was 
a boss in the same company’s mine at nearby 
Zeigler. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—- Wednesday. April 30. 4 


We are giad to enter this correction for any 
difference it may make, The criticism of Mr, 
Weir stands: ‘he is part and parcel of the coal 
mine operator-politician setup formerly headed 
by “Dear Bob” Medill He was no more active 


in enforcing mine safety for having been sta- 
tioned by his danger-callous company at Zeigler 
than he would have been at Centralia. Interim 
Director Walker should do what Gov. Green did 
not do. He should dismiss Robert Weir. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 20 


Shakedown in Illinois 


Gov. Green and his Director of the Iilinois 
State Department of Mines, Robert M. Medill, 
express surprise at the Post-Dispatch’s investi- 
gation of the Green organization's shakedown of 
Illinois mine operators for the benefit of the 
Republican mayoral race in Chicago. 

They see nothing wrong in soliciting these in- 
dustrialists for campaign contributions, even 
though they use state mine inspectors to put on 
the squeeze. Anyway, they say, tke solicitation 
is on a voluntary basis, and if anything is out 
of order, they will investigate. 

A lot is out of order. Had not Louis F. Lu- 
maghi Jr. of St. Louis, who operates a mine at 
Collinsville, refused the suggested $500 con- 
tribution and made public his forthright letter 
of refusal, this particular extortion probably 
would not have come to light. The public would 
not have known about the shakedown or the 
favor-seeking mine operators who fell a victim 
to it. 

What Gov. Green thinks 1s all right, all states 
except Illindis and Rhode Island have outlawed. 
The Illinois Legislature is in session. It should 
show the IHnois Governor what is wrong by 
passing a state corrupt practices law. Such a 
law will not be self-enforcing, but it will put 
the name of the people of Illinois on record 
against political shakedowns of business and it 
will give support to men like Louis F. Lumaghi 
who «re not afraid to hit a venal political prac- 
tice when it comes along. 


eprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of March 28 


Centralia’s Task 


The bodies of all the victims in the Cen- 
tralia mine disaster are not yet brought up to 
their mourning families. Even so, it is already 
evident that the grim duty of holding the guilty 
to answer for their outrageous negligence rests 
with the grief-stricken survivors. 

Centralia must bury its dead and then be 
the motive force as well as the seat of the 
investigation. 

Can Centralia count on -the Illinois State 
Department of Mines and its director, Robert 
M. Medill, to see that responsibility is so fixed 
that it cannot be escaped? Obviously not. 
Director Medill and his department were asked 
time and again by the men who dug the coal 
in this mine to enforce the state mining laws 
against violations shown _repeatedly by Mr. 
Medill’s own inspector. 

Can Centralia count on Gov. Green? The 
answer is just as clearly No. Never has an execu- 
tive had a coming mine explosion more prophet- 
ically laid on his desk a year in advance. Gov. 
Green was warned, He was pleaded with per- 
sonally by the miners “to save our lives.” Three 
of the four committee members who signed the 
letter on behalf of the UMWA local are among 
the dead. 

Can Centralia count on Senator Brooks? 
Again the answer is No. He is already engaged 
in the despicable business of trying to white- 
wash the negligent state officials. An errand 
boy for the boss of the Republican party in 
Illinois, Robert R. McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, Senator Brooks seeks to 
hang responsibility on federal authorities, par- 
ticularly on Secretary Krug, since the Depart-_ 
ment of the Interior is still in technical control 
of the mines. Everyone knows that this federal 
operation is only nominal—that mine operators 
continue to run the mines and state responsi- 
bility for safety remains. No, Centralia, cannot 
count on a political dodger like “Curly” Brooks. 

Nor can Centralia count on such a Senator 
as Capehart of the neighboring coal state of 
Indiana. He comes up with the ridiculous argu- 
ment that this disaster shows the undesirability 
of federal regulation of mines. What the 
tragedy of Centralia shows is the need of more 
not less regulation, If ever there was a loss 
of life which demonstrated the need for honest 
enforcement of law, for forthright doing of 
official duty, it is the shocking loss at Centralia 
Coal Co, Mine No. 5. 

Centralia would be unwise to rely too much 
on the Illinois Legislature at Springfield, even 
though one of its members shows some of the 
feeling there by proposing the possibility of 
Gov. Green’s impeachment. 

Centralia must and should rely on itself. The 
grand jury of its county meets in a few days. 
It is the body to search the law books, to fix 
responsibility, to bring indictments, to insist on 
a proper drawing of charges, to stand above all 
political considerations. 

Centralia cannot bring back to life a single 
one of its dead. But it can make such national 
example of the weak, unconcerned, indifferent 
officials and mine operators who are responsible 
that no such disaster will occur again; 


Reprinted oy the Post-Dispatch 
pril 11 


What Candidate Green Told Miners 


In 1940, when Dwight H. Green wanted to be 
Governor he addressed a political campaign ap- 
peal “to the coal miners of IJilinois” from his 
“downstate labor headquarters.” This appeal 
e. ihe miners’ support read, in part, as fol- 


low : 
*The lives of vou men have been entrusted 

to the state. The only security you have de- 
pends upon absolute enforcement of these 
laws. To that end, an investigation of why 
these laws have not been enforced should 
be made now before a tragedy shocks the 
nation and before we may be called upon 
again to behold that silent line of loved 
ones, crowded at the mouth of some mine, 
dreading the evidence of loss that will be 
brought up from below. 


The shot-firers’ law requires that no biast- 
ing of coal shall be permitted in a mine 
until all workmen have left the mine, not 
to return until after an investigation has 
, been made following explosion of the shots. 


I pledge to you that this law and all other 
laws protecting the same health, safety and 
lives of the men employed in the mines 
will be enforced rigidly and thoroughly. In 
ee! words, TO ~— LETTER OF THE 


incerely, 
DWIGHT H. GREEN. 


In other words, the man who wanted to be 
Governor forgot all about mine safety after he 
was elected. He put a coal mine executive-poli- 
elan in as his Director of Mines. He coun- 
tenanced the political shakedown through the 
mine inspection force. He failed to protect 
miners even though they appealed to him direct. 

And when, “that silent line of loved ones” 
formed at Centralia Coal Co. Mine No. 5, he 
said. nothing about the safety of the miners’ 
being “entrusted to the state,” but pointed out 
that the mines were under “federal control. 
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MINE DID NOTHING TO END 
HAZARDS BECAUSE OF COST. 
FOREMAN TELLS PROBERS 


Considered Cost---in Money, Not Lives 


INSPECTORS HAD 
COMPLAINED OF 


DUST FOR 5 YEARS, 
WITNESS ADMITS 


Warning of Law Viele. 


tion on Air Supply 
Only a Week Before 
Blast at Centralia That 
Killed 111 Men. 
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Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
pril 2 
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_ By HARRY WILENSKY 


A Staff of the 
Post Dispatch. 
CENTRALIA, Ill, April 2 
—The management of Cen- 
tralia Coal Co. Mine No. 5, 
where 111 miners lost their 
lives last week, knew it was 
violating state mine safety 
laws, but did not improve 
conditions in the mine because 
such improvements would cost 
too much, William H. Brown, 
underground foreman, testi- 
fied yesterday before the Gov- 
ernor’s fact-finding eommis- 

sion. 


inspectors had been complain- 
ing of the mine’s dust hazard 
for about five years, Brown 
said. I must admit dust does 
increase the hazard of an ex- 
plosion, he added. 

He admitted that nothing 
was done to minimize the haz- 
ard of dust. Enspectors had 
recommended the installation 
of a sprinkling system for this 


purpose. 
„We honestly didn’t think 


“You mean you didn’t wish te 
bear the expense?” he was asked. 
“That's right,” Brown answered, 
“Is that the only reason you 
didn’t install it?” 
“Yes,” he said. 


Foreman Lacked Authority. 
Brown said he did not have the 
order installation of 
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Both state and federal mine 


L e er 
WILLIAM H. BROWN, leit, underground foreman at the Centralia’ mine, who testified the 


mine manag 
right, operating 


the 111 miners died last week. 
Dust could have been detonated, 
he said, by a smaller methane 
(fire damp) gas explosion, by a 


operation 
el ng ope or from an 


to the structure of the 
mine passages 
great, he 


for hearings to be tesumed late 
2 He said he ) planned to call 
five federal 98 


members made their 
tour. 


Robert M. Medill, who resigned 
director 


esses, Cassidy said, 
will include Walter Johnson, gen- 
eral superintendent of the mine 
and other mine officials. He said 
a night session would be held to- 
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a point 80 feet from all working 
faces. 


The state classified Mine No. 6 
es a no eous mine, it was 
brought out, while the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, using more ex- 
acting standards involving labora- 
tory analysis of air and dust sam- 
ples, considered it gaseous and 
recommended use of inclosed 
lamps instead of the open carbide 


lamps which the miners wore on 


their caps. 
Brown, in expressing the opin- 
explosion might 
ted by a powder 
the alternative ex- 
might have 
caused by the use of open 
lamps—in violation of the Fed- 


ps. 
A committee representing the 
miners in a letter to Gov. Green 


‘March 8, 1946, expressed fear of 


a dust explosion and begged 

Green to “please save our lives,” 

by making the State Department 

5 Mines enforce safety regula- 
ons. : 


Brown contendéd the dust com- 
plained of by the miners in their 


at the working faces, and it was 
the latter that propagated the 
blast, he asserted. 


quately rock-dusted during an in- 
spection they made between last 
March 17 and March 20 than at 
any other time they had examined 
the mine. There was less coal dust 


He said the mine superintendent 
had told him he had spread rock 
dust throughout the entire mine 
to hold down coal dust in 1941 at 
a cost of $900. 

Scanlan repeated many of the 
statements previously published in 
the Post-Dispatch regarding his 


recommendations and his relations 
with Medill. 


He said he was on the point of 
resigning at one time, but was 
dissuaded by Tom Bush, then 
chairman of the local mine work- 
ers’ union pit committee. Bush 
died in the explosion. 

“Bush told me — to 


the best friend we ever had in the 

mine. 
Scanian praised some of the 
Centralia Coal Co. officials, includ- 
ing the mine examiners and Su- 
perintendent Johnson. Johnson, he 
said, was able and wished to oper- 
ate a safe mine, but had net been 
superintendent long en to 
correct the hazar which dated 
od beyond Johnson's em- 


with the inspector’s answer that 


a 
him job. 
reflected for 


Finally, Scanian 

a moment, and sald, “If I had 

closed the mine, Director Medill 

would have sent someone here to 
reopon it.“ 

In reply to a question whether 
any particularily hazardous condi- 
tions had exiated at the mine last 
March 25 as compared with pre- 


WILLIAM P. YOUNG, 


state mine safety laws, and WI 
oal Co., which, Brown said, decided safety compliance 


vious days, Scanian said the re- 
ports of the two .mine examiners 
employed by the company showed 
nothing unusual the day of the 
explosion. 
U.S. Inspector’s Testimony. 

Perz, however, testified he found 
60 violations of the federal code 
in his inspection of the mine last 
November and “numerous” viola- 
tions in the last inspection, March 
17-20 Reports made by Pers 
showed that 51 violations of the 
federal safety code had not been. 
corrected five days before the ex- 
plosion occurred. 

On the final inspection, Perz 
testified, the mine was “very dry 


and dusty and apparently it had 
not been rock-dusted” as he had 
urged after previous inspections. 
Ventilation was bad, he said. 

Pers also had found miners 
“igniting explosives with an open 
flame instead of an electric deto- 
nator,” Although he considered 
conditions in the mine “hazard- 
ous,” he said he had not believed 
the miners were in imminent 

r. 

“Violations could have been 
corrected during operations if the 
operators had taken action,” Perz 
declared. 


After 
Pers continued, he had discussed 
hig recommendations with John- 
son, hig assistant, Harry Nier- 
mann, and Brown, before sending 
his reports to Washington. 

Hugh White. president of the 
Illinois United Mine Workers, 
was the first witness at last 
night’s session. He read a sec- 
tion of the contract between 
the United Mine Workers and the 
Government which placed respon- 
sibility for enforcement of the 
provisions of the safety code or 
the coal mines administration. 

“Secretary Krug failed to fulfil! 
an obligation he signed his name 
he would carry out,” White, 
charged, “because there were 
numerous violations of the code 
at this mine. As a result, 111 lives 
were lost, leaving widows and 


orphan children at the mercy of 


the people of Illinois.“ 


Protest Walkout Failed. 

He admitted that he, personally, 
had not complained of conditions 
at the mine to the coal mines ad- 
ministration. 

In explanation, he said, “Capt. 
N. H. Collison, the administrator, 
had told me, in connection with 
a refusal of miners to work at 
another mine in southern Illinois 
because of safety hazards, that the 
men were engaged in a wildcat 
strike and must return to work.” 

White, a member of the commit- 
tee which negotiated the national 
contract, related some of the his- 
tory of the signing of the con- 
tract. Harrison Combs, Washing- 
ton, international counsel of the 
United Mine Workers, also dis- 
cussed the history of the contract 
and the powers it gave the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“The Government can enforce 
the safety code by disciplining or 
removing the owner of the mine, 
who is acting as an agent of the 
= he told the commis 

on. 

He then read copies of corres- 
pondence between Perz, Capt. 
Collison and the Centralia Co. 
Pers'’s report of Nov. 46 
was called to the attention of the 

in a letter from Capt. 
Collison last Nov. 26, Combs said. 

Last Jan. 29, Capt. Collison 
again wrote the company, he con- 
tinued, saying there had been no 
reply to the letter. On March 7, 
Capt. Collison in another letter to 
the company referred to an an- 
swer which finally had been re- 
ceived, reporting that “a number 
of recommendations now have 
been complied with.” 

Discussing the fact that the 
safety code was adopted last July, 
24, whereas the contract specified 
that it be promulgated by June 
28, Combs said “Secretary Krug 
began the * code by violat- 
i a section of the contract.” 

reply to a question, he con- 
ceded that the violation was the 
failure to promulgate the code 
within the. specified time limit. 
Says Code Was Not Enforced. 

He charged that Krug has not 
enforced the code as vigorously as 
he has prosecuted miners for en- 
gaging in wild cat strikes. , 

“Miners have been put in prison 
for striking,” he asserted, “but 
the operators have only received 
letters when their mines are un- 


each of his ** f 


didn't interrupt 


Compton, a moo 
3 spoke in a cultured 8 
said. 


Centralia’s Mine’s 80-Year-Old 


Chairman Unaware of Conditions 


HERBERT Z. BELL 


safe,” 


Because of the manner in which 
Krug and the coal mines admin- 
istrator have administered the 
contract, and because of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision up- 
holding an injunction issued by a 
lower court, “the miners are not 
now in a position to quit work 
to protect themselves,” Combs as 
serted, 

William A. Gallagher, the fed- 
eral mine inspector representing 

on the cémmission, com- 
mented in reply, “If that is true, 
it is a sorry state of affairs. If 
those conditions exist, we haven't 
got a semblance of safety in the 
United States tcday.” 


He urged that the coal mines 
administrator be required to send 
a personal representative, instead 
of only a letter, when a mine is 
reported as unsafe, 


W. Randall Compton; Washing- 
ton, general counsel for the coal 
mines administration, who had 
been sitting at Gallagher’s elbow 
prompting questions throughout 
the hearing, protested vigorously 
in whispers to Gallagher. 

V. S. Counsel Gives Views. 

After Scanlan and Perz had tes- 
tified, Compton spoke, asserting 
that he felt he should test in 
view of the statements of te 
and Combs. 

He said that under his interpre- 
tation of the code, a federal in- 
spector cannot close a mine on his 
own authority. | 

“However,” Compton declared, 
“if there is imminent or serious 
danger, the inspector shall report 
by telephone to the director of the 
Bureau of Mines, who shall report 
to the coal mines administrator. 

“The. administrator may then 
order the men to leave the mine. 
There have been occasions when 
the administrator has done 80, and 
the operators have been removed 
from some mines.” 

Compton turned so that he 
partly faced White, who was sit- 
ting behind him. 

“Tf Mr. White has a letter from 
Krug threatening to invoke the 
Smith-Connally Act 
miners left their jobs over safety 
conditions, I would like to see it,” 
he said. “Under those circum- 
stances, prosecution under the 
Smith-Connally Act is impossible.” 

White said nothing. 

“The delay in the promulgation 
of the safety code was brought 
about by a personal decision by 
Secretary Krug that the first 
draft of the code was inconsistent 
with the primary duty of produc 
ing coal. Hence, the code had to 
be re-written,” Compton said. 

White, who had said in his pre- 
vious testimony that the delay was 
a dispute over including regula- 
tions about miners’ washhouses in 


ou when you 
were testifying. would appre- 
ciate it if you wouldn't interrupt 
me.” 

“I’m addressing the chair, prop- 
erly,” White replied. 

Cassidy told Compton to con- 
tinue, 

“T have nothing more to say,” 
Eastern law- 


White, a squat former coal 
miner, said, “Mr, Chairman, I 
would like to ask Mr. Compton a 
few questions.” 

Breaking in, Compton asserted, 
„1 restrained myself from any at- 
tempt at cross-examination while 
you and Mr. Combs were testify- 
ing. Will you please do the same; 
If the chairman wishes, I shall 
answer Mr. White’s questions, 
however.” 

Cassidy nodded to White. 

“If the mine union ty com- 
mittee, thinks a mine is unsafe, 
can the miners refuse to work?” 
White asked, 

“It says so in the code,” Comp- 
ton replied. White asserted he had 
asked for a statement of fact, but 
Compton refused to say “yes.” 

Chasidy said that the point was 
not material, since the committee 
did not protest. 

“Would construction of wash- 
houses have interfered with pro- 
duction of coal?“ White asked 


“I am not a coal producer 
Compton began. 

“Mr. Compton was not present 
when the contract was signed,” 
White said, heatedly. “He doesn’t 


know what commitments Krug 
made to us.” 

Cassidy then adjourned the 
hearing. 

Witnesses were not sworn by the 
fact-finding commission and did 
not therefore testify under oath. 

Members of tne commission be- 
— ae — and Sneddon are Ol- 
ver op, represen the 
UMW; Washington — — 
Attorney Wilbert J. Hohit; Jones 
and Gallagher, representing Krug, 
and David H. Devonald, represent- 
ing the coal operators. 

embers of the United States 
Senate subcoramittee of the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee will begin its 
hearings on the mine disaster at 
the Centralia City Hall at 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. Members of the sub- 
committee are due to arrive to- 
night. They are Senators Cordon 
(Rep.), Oregon; Dworshak (Rep.), 
Idaho, and O’Mahoney (Dem.), 
Wyoming. 
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Herbert E. Bell, Financial 


Backer of Coal Firms, 
Says He Knew Little of 
Operating Details. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 2 
By a Special Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 

PASADENA, Calif., April 2 — 
Herbert E. Bell, financial angel 
of the Bell & Zoller interests, 
which include the ill-fated. Con- 
tralia mine where 111 miners died 
in an explosion last week, sajd at 
his home here today he knew lit- 
tle about the operations of the 
Centralia property. 

The 80-year-old capitalist, chair- 

man of the board of the Bell & 
Zoller Coal Mining Corp., the Bell 
& Toller Coal Co. and the Cen- 
tralia Coal Co., said that he owned 
only one share of stock in the 
Centralia Co. and had not been 
well acquainted with its opera- 
tions for a number of years. 
He said the Bell & Zoller Coa! 
Mining Corp. did not own any of 
the Centralia stock which he said 
was vested in various officers of 
the principal Bell & Zoller con- 
cern, “Of course, I feel very deep- 
ly over this tragedy,” he added, “it 
is a terrible thing.” 

When asked whether any of his 
coal-mining properties had made 
controbutions to the campaign 
funds of Gov. Dwight = reen 
at the solicitation of state mine 
inspectors, he replied, Oh. I don't 
think so, I certalinly don’t think 
0 ” 


The aged financier, who keens 
a keen eye on his investments, 
celebrated his sixtieth anniversary 
in the coal business recently as 
his companies announced attain- 
ment of a total production mark 
of 150-million tons of Illinois coal. 

His real start in coal came at 
about the turn of the century 
when the late James J. Hill com- 
missioned him to buy up. Iifnois 
coal tonnage to supply Hill's grow 
ing railroad lifiés in the northwest. 

Bell, who started out with a Chi- 
cago wholesale coal firm in 1887, 
organized the Bell & Zoller Co. 
in 1896, but its first attempt at 
direct operation didn't come until 
1906 when it bought the Centralia 
Coal Co. Fourteen years later it 
leased and reopened the old Zeig- 
ler No. 1 mine in Franklin county 
and in 1918 developed another 
Zeigier mine there. For a short 
time it operated.a mine at Peoria. 
Bell and Zoller mines currently 
produce four million tons of coal 
@ year. 

Distribution of its production is 
concentrated in Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka and Iowa. 

Until comparatively recent years 
Bell functioned as the presiding 
genius of the organization he cre- 
ated. It has always had inte- 
grated control with few changes 
in key personnel. Most executives 
have risen from the ranks. There 
have been various changes in the 
financial alignment of some of the 
companies, but the elderly Bell 


finan- 
cial influence. 

H. F. McDonald, president of the 
Bell & Zoller Coal Co., came up 
through the sales end. He was 
general sales manager before he 


became president after Bell be- 
came chairman of the board. 
McDonald has admitted to the 
Post-Dispatch that, although he is 
federal agent for the mines, he 
had “no idea” what went on there 


and merely passed on official no- 
tifications of safety hazards found 
by federal mine inspectors to W. 
P. Young, operating head of the 
company. McDonald did not fol- 
low them up. 

“Hell, I don’t know anything 
about a coal mine,” McDonald ad- 
mitted. He said he handled 
the sales end and had full confi- 
dence in the operating abilities of 
Young, who has had more than 
20 years of experience as a pro- 
ducer, 

Others in the Bell & Zoller or- 
ganization who came up through 
the ranks include C. W. Peterson, 
troasurer of the various compa- 
nies which effectively function to 
gether regardless of corporate dis- 
tinctions. He started in the gen- 
eral office. H. E. Baldwin, a dl 
rector of the companies, has been 
one of Bell’s aids on finances. In 
short, the mining concern has al- 
ways been a tightly knit outfit 
with an avowed cleavage of opera- 
tions between sales and produc- 
tion. a 


Bell & Zoller got its first real 
impetus in World War I when 
the coal market boomed, Its 
Diinois mines reputedly reaped a 
fortune. It did well, too, in the 
twenties. It flourished with the 
rest of the industry throughout 
World War II and in the reconver- 
sion period, 


The Centralia mine, the Feat 
Dispatch learned, was abandotie 
on April 1, 1923, partly because it 
was regarded as a “high cost” 
mine from the standpoint of oper- 
ating expenses in a competitive 
field. It was reopened in the fall 
of 1926, in time to reap the bene- 
fits of the British general strike. 

Many of Bell's other interests 
stem from his coal mining prop- 
erties, He formed and controls 
the Cardox Corp., a major outfit 
in the chemical] industry. Its prod- 
ucts include coal blasting and fire- 
fighting equipment. 

ll owns a 25-story office build- 
ing in Chicago in which his com- 
panies have offices. He also 
founded the Skyline Club, an or- 
ganization for cago executives. 
It is housed in a penthouse atop 


the Bell building. 
ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE VOTES 


INQUIRY INTO MINE BLAST 


SPRINGFIELD, III., April 3 
(AP)—A legislative investigation 
of the Centralia mine disaster was 
voted today by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The House approved, 134 to 0, a 
resolution setting up a 10-member 
committee to conduct the probe. 
The resolution was passed yester- 
day by the Senate. 

Representative R. J. Branson 
(Rep.), Centralia, urged immedi- 
ate appointment of the commit- 
tee so members could go to Cen- 
tralia tomorrow and begin their 
against. The Senate ratified the 
amendment, 35 to 10 vesterday. 


* 


LUNOIS SENATE 
VOTES 10 SET UP 
MINEINQUIRY BODY 


Action Calls for 10-Man 
Legislative Committee 
to Study Laws, Cause 


of Blast. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
Of April 2 


SPRINGFIELD, I., April 32— 
The Illinois State Senate by a vote 
of 43 to 0 adopted a resolution to- 
day calling for the creation of a 
10-man legislative committee from 
both houses to investigate the 
Centralia mine disaster. 

Under the resolution introduced 


yesterday by Senators R. G Cris- 
enberry (Rep.), Murphysboro; Ora 
Goldfield (Rep.), Centralia, and 
John W. Fribley (Dem.), Pana, 
the committee will be instructed 
to determine whether any laxity 
in enforcement of state mining 
laws or insufficiency in their pro- 
visions contributed to the castro- 
phe. The measure was expected 
to go to the lower house for ac- 
tion today. 

The Senate's action followed a 
special message by Gov. Dwight 
H. Green earlier today recom- 
mending a “prompt, impartial and 
vigorous” legislative investigation 
into the mine disaster. 

Responsibility Urged. 

In a message read to both 
houses, the Governor asked for an 
inquiry “that will clearly fix the 
cause of the tragedy and the re 
sponsibility therefor! which will 
establish whether there was lax- 
ity or negligence on the part of 
any individual, corporation or 
governmental official or agency; 
and which will consider such 
legislation ag may be required to 
insure the safety of those engaged 
in mining in Ilinois”. 

Governor Greer called attention 
to present division of mine inspec- 
tion authority between the Fed- 
eral and State governments and 
asked for a special study with a 
view to clarifying their respective 
responsibilities. He asked 
the legislative groups to determine 
whether existing public and pri- 
vate agencies had the facilities to 
care for the bereaved families and 
suggested further aid if the need 
existed. He asked for completion 
of the inquiry in time for action 
at the current session ending on 
June 30. 3 

Meanwhile, the resignation of 
Robert Weir, assistant director of 
the Illinois State Department of 
Mines and Minerals, had been 

ed earlier today by Representa- 
tiva Paul Powell, Democratie 
minority floor leader in the Illinois 
House of Representatives. 

Measure to Aid Dependents. 

Representative Carl H. Preiha. 
(Dem.), Pana, promised to intro- 
duce a measure to give $5000 to 
each of the dependents of the 
mine explosion victims and said 
he understood Senator Fribley 
would introduce a concurrent res- 
olution in the Senate. If adopted, 
the State would pay out $555,000 to 
the dependents. 


In urging that Weir follow the 
example of his superior, Robert 
M. Medill in resigning, Powell 
said he felt Weir was too close 
to the mine operators to safe- 
guard the interests of the miners. 
(Weir was associated for 20 years 
with the Bell & Zoller interests, 
which own the Centralia mine.) 


J do not believe the citizens of 
Tilinois will de completely satisfied 
with Medill's resignation,” Powell 
said, “It will take more than that. 
His resignation may clear up mine 
troubles from now on and I hope 
safety regulations will be carried 
out in the mines, but it cannot! 
wipe out the fact that 111 miners 
lost their lives because those reg- 
ulations were not enforced in the 
"omens 1. 

t on Medill’s 1 

„Medill's resi 9 
tinued, ia an admission within it- 
self that negligence caused these 
111 deaths. The director. has fi- 
nally done what he should have 
done a year ago—or, at least, he 
should have paid attention to 
Mine Inspector Driscoll Scanlan 
and let him close the mine until 
— regulations were carried 
out.“ 

Expressing the hope the investi- 
gation now under way at Centra- 
lia would be conducted in a thor- 
ough and impartial manner, Pow- 
ell said, “Medill is not the only 
one to blame for the conditions 
leading to the disaster and the in- 
vestigation should not be designed 
to make him the goat.” 

John McCann, president of the 
Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, in a statement today, 
said that Medill’s successor should 
be “an experienced miner who 
knows what the score is and who 
hag been down there with the 
miners.” It ie the consensus of 
observers here that the rank and 
file of miners would oppose any 
permanent appointee without such 
experience. McCann said Progre- 
sive Mine Workers had been 
asked to work this week and con- 
tribute their earnings to the re 
lief of the victims’ dependents. 


KILLED WORKING ON SAFETY 
MEASURES AT COAL MINE 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 4 


WATTIS, Utah, April 4 (AP)-- 
Nels D. Brotherson, a coal miner, 
was injured fatally yesterday 
while working to complete safety 
measures at the Lion Coal Co. 
mine, 

He died of a crushed head and 
internal injuries when he appar- 
ently lost his balance and fell 
from a tipple into a steel railroad 
gondola car 300 feet below, inves- 
tigating officers reported. 

Brotherson was employed as 
part of a crew to improve safety 
conditions at the mine while it 
is shut down for the miners’ me 
mortal period. 


MINE OPERATOR 
DENIES AND THEN 
ADMITS HE WAS | 
TOLD OF DANGER: 
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announced it would meet again 
next Tuesday at Springfield, 


“Do you recall any federal com- 
. Blaints of dust in the mine?” * 
“No sir,” Young replied, “I was 
not aware of any unusual condi- 
tions because of dust.” 
After some hesitation he ac- 
that he had seen “one 


knowledged | 
or two” of the state inspector's ro- 


told the group he was convinced 
the excessive amount of dust in 
the mine propagated the explo- 
sion. Other members gave their 
tacit consent, several repeating 
the assertion. 
Cause Still 
Otiver Bishop, United Mine 
Workers representative on the 
commission, added that he was 
unable to determine either the 
cause of the explosion, which 
spread the coal dust in 
the alr, or the point of ignition. 
Other members agreed to this, 
also. 


Jones, however, declared that 
“although the mine has been rock 
dusted in certain sections, rock 

propagat 
plosion through the dust, This is 
one of the driest mines I've ever 
seen.” 

Asked if anyone had consulted 

tting rock dust in the 


First Picture Inside Centralia Mine 


Siz-ton steel coal cars upset by the blast in Centralia Coal ‘Co, Mine Vo. 5 being ex- 


med today by 


ROY CAPPS, United States Bureau of Mines safety instructor. 


The pic- 


ami 
ure, first ef the mines interior since the disaster, was madé by a Chicago Times photographer 


Young, however, said he knew 
very little about the lack of safe- 
ty precautions in the mine, 

James Sneddon, inspector-at- 

te Mines and 
ent, asked 
Young: “Did your superintendent 
ever consult you on the matter of 
having one continuous circuit of 


air?” 

“No,” Young replied, “but I 
knew they were planning a 
change.” 

“Did they tell you that having 

one circuit of air was a direct 
of the law?” Sneddon 


ae eee rom 


the biast 


manager “whatever that 

Young said, smiling. “In other 
words,” remarked Cheirman Cas- 
sidy, “he has the title but you 


have the job.” “Yes, sir,” Young. 
agreed, ‘ 


“Has your work brought you to 
ae the chair- 
man 
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ent lights at a confer- 
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children present and the at- 
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ousness, ularly when su 

quent —.— vi A of their ex- 
terrific blast.’ 
blast. 


mine, after the 


sections be 


sealed off. Other than that, 
everything else was normal. There 
was no more of a dust problem 
than always.” 

Then he volunteered this state- 
ment to the committee: “I don't 


Saw State Reports. 

Asked whether he was advised 
of reports on the mine by state 
mine inspectors, Young thought a 
moment and then said, “Yes, one 
or two of them. I was consulted 
by our superintendent on the 
| One was with re- 

to an additional examiner 


that they wanted put on. I don't 


remember what the other was.” 
the chairman 


said, 1 was 
time.” 


you. investigate the com- 


“Did 
plaint?” Cassidy asked. 


representing all newspapers. 


“I knew in a general way what 


the condition was,” Young an- 
gswered, “We couldn't get enou 

help on Sundays to clear e 
roads. All through the war we 
couldn’t get enough men for Sun- 


day work, There's spillage of coal 


from cars on the haulage ways 
that has to be cleared up. 

“We consulted among ourselves 
about a sprinkler system and or- 
dered a carload of pipe for the 
system about last Aug. 15. We 
wanted to order more about the 
first of the year but couldn’t place 
the order. 
| Pipe Hard to Get. 

“The mine is dry—drier than 
the average. We decided to put 
in the sprinkler system but pipe 
ig atill very hard to get. One car- 
load would have gone a long way. 

“As for rock-dusting, it's a ques 
tion of having labor and supplies 
available. Sometimes we put a 
whole carload on. It depends on 
how much an area needs dusting.” 

Young, who has worked in the 
mining industry for 27 years, said 
his first knowledge that the Cen- 
tralia miners had begged Gov. 
Dwight H. Green to “please save 
our lives” by enforcing mine 
safety regulations came from 
newspaper accounts after the ex- 
plosion. 

He said he had had several dis- 
cussions with Scanlan about seep- 
age of salt water into the mine 
from oll wells and that steps had 
been taken over a period of two 
years to counter the seepage. 

“Do you agree on the value of 
rock-dusting?” he was asked. 

“In my opinion, it is very de- 
sirable,” he said, “but I never felt 
very strong for sprinkling because 
the water dries off. In winter, 


the moisture is absorbed quickly.” 

Supervisors at the ne had 
authority to spend money for 
safety precautions, he insisted. 
“Did they consult you on any im- 
minent danger?” was the next 
Question, “No, sir,” he replied. 

The rockdusting by machines 
had been done the mine long 
before it was required by law, 
Young asserted. 


Other witnesses at today’s ses- 


sion included Brown, recalled; C. 
V. Zinkevicz, cage operator at the 
mine, and H. E. Sundermeyer, 
night foreman. All testified that 
there was not an excessive amount 
of smoke following the explosion. 

Sundermeyer also described the 
practice of 1 blasting 

wder in the mine. ach day, 
e said, 16 boxes, each containing 
50 pounds of powder, were taken 
into the mine and distributed 
among the various entries for 
storage in worked-out rooms, Un- 
der the system used, he said, each 
entry received no more than 75 
to 100 pounds of powder every 
four days. 

Miners Testify, 

Grim miners including some 
who survived the mine explosion, 
other company men and mine in- 
spectors also testified last night. 

Victor Meyer of Centralia, who 
works in the Glenridge Mine and 
is president of Local 1397 of the 
United Mine Workers, said suc- 
cinctly: 

“I wanted to speak about mine 
inspectors, We would like to have 
state mine inspectors taken out of 
politics. That’s all.” 

Ralph Stoneeipher, a hollow. 
cheeked miner who worked in the 
No. 6 mine of the Centralia Coal 
Co. for 23 years, asserted: 

“That mine could te sprinkled 
twice a night instead of once in 
six months. And the fan could be 
moved to the top.” 

Then he added: “Safety had 
gone down in that mine. 
the war, no safety meetings were 
held. We asked that the roadway 
be sprinkled. We knew they were 
short of help, . 

“I complained of the dust and I 
complained because they were 
shooting on shift. The president 


of our local, who is dead now, also 


complained.” 

Asked if he had complained to 
the management, Stonecipher re- 
plied: “Our committee did.” 

H. C. Niermann, a mine super- 
intendent, told the. story of the 
mine disaster as he saw it: 

“I was on top when the fuse 
went out. I went into the mine 
immediately after the fan stopped. 
I don’t understand one thing— 
some inspectors found places 
which were not shot. I think 
some shots went off beforehand, 
either accidentally or in some 
other way. The inspectors found 
some shots were fired and some 
were not. In my opinion, an ex- 
cess amount of powder went off 
before time a shot or an ac- 
cumulation of powder was ignited 
in some way.” 


4 


During 


Niermann, as other employes of 
Young; testified he was author- 
ized to spend money for mine 
safety only “in reason.” The mine 
was rock-dusted the last time in 
July, 1946, he said. 

edill testified yesterday after 
waiting most of the day to be 
called, 

A report by Scanian on the Cen- 
tralia mine, written Dec, 13 and 
14, 1945, was brought to his at- 
tention, Medill said, because the 
“recommendations were a little 
out of the usual.” He related he 
appointed a commission to inves- 
tigate and they roported “condi- 
tions were pretty much as Scan- 
lan said they were, but many im- 


‘ provements had been made. 


li said he recalled no other 
reports by Scanlan that were “as 
outstanding.” Scanian did not 
ask for permission to close the 
mine, Medill asserted. No one be- 
sides Scanlan ever complained 
about that mine, Medill added. 


Medill told of having ordered 
one mine closed, after making a 
“double check” on the inspector's 
report that it was unsafe, He 
said he was not sure whether the 
closed mine was near Belleville or 
Breeze; in IIlinois. 


Asked if he had seen the letter 
written by miners to Gov, Greez, 
begging him to have safety meas- 
ures enforced in the Centralia 
mine, Medill replied: : 

“It was sent over to me. The 
Governor’s secretary asked my 
comment. I told him the sub- 
stance of the report on the mine 
which had been made by my in- 
vestigating commission.” 


Witnesses were not placed un- 
dei oath before testifying before 
the fact-finding commission, 

Scanian, adding to hig previous 
testimony, said that “Medill got 
hostile” after Scanian had recom- 
mended a second time that sprin- 
klers be installed in the Centralia 
mine. “The miners wanted some- 
thing done for their safety,” Scan- 
lan said. “They were on my neck.” 

State Inspector Frank Stank de- 
clared that mines other than, the 
Centralia coal firm's mine found 
it not too expensive to take prop- 
er precautions against dust ex- 
plosions. The Supertor Coal Co. 
mines, he said, are “dusted with 
rock dust so thick you'd think 
you were in a salt mine.” 

Value of Rock-Dusting. 

M. J. Ankeny; a Federal mine 
inspector, declared that “adequate 
rock-dusting probably would be a 


complete protection against a. 


widespread explosion propagating 
throughout a mine,” as happened 
at the Centralia mine. He added 
that rock dust should be applied 
close to the working faces. Wit- 
nesses testified that rock dust was 
not applied much closer than 600 
feet from the working faces in 
the Centralia mine, 

Fred Lichtenfeld, a company 
mine examiner testified that the 
Centralia mine always contained 
“a lot of dust.” 

Lichtenfeld said the company 
examiners did not report the dust. 
That's not our job, as far as I 
know. I guess we could have if 
wanted to, but the inspector of the 
state usually takes care of that.” 

Federal Mine Inspector Ankeny 
expressed the opinion that, if dust 
in a mine is dry, the amount is not 
an important factor in making con- 
ditions favorable for an explosion. 
“An explosion is almost as likely 
with a small amount of dust as 
with a large amount,” he stated. 


The Federal Bureau of Mines 
knows only about one-eighth of 
an ounce of dust in suspension in 
a cubic foot of air can propagate 
an explosion. 


“If dust is produced. regardless 
af quantity, measures have to be 
taken.” Under questioning he 
added; “It is considered good min- 
ing practice to keep accumulations 
of dust along the haulage roads 
carried out. Most careful mines 


won't allow accumulations. This 
is an added safety feature; if 
that’s done less rock dust is re- 
quired.” 

Federal Mine Inspector Joseph 
Malesky told the committee the 
explosion might have occurred had 
tere been no accumulation of 
dust in the mine, but added: “Dust 
made it a lot more widespread— 
propagated it, Otherwise. it might 
have been a very limited explo 
sion.” 

Seanian Heard Again. 


Scanian, returning to the wit- 
ness stand yesterday, declared: A 
large quantity of duct on haulage 
reads means more dust in sus 
penaion.” 


Walter J. Johnson, general su- 


‘perintendent of the mine since 


ast Oct. 1, testified he met with 
Scanlan and Federal Inspector 
Frank Pers for the Hirst time on 
March 17 or 18 and told them 
what had been dome at the mine 
to correct conditions under com- 
plaint. “Pers had my word we'd 


|‘ give the matter of sprinkling. im- 
1. mediate attention,” Johnson said. 


There was considerable testi- 
mony about classification of Mine 
No, 5 with regard to gas in the 
workings, blasting method, and 
the use of open carbide lamps by 
the miners. The Federal Bureau 
of Mines views the Centralia 
mine as a gaseous mine, but the 
Illinois Department of Mines, using 
a less exacting standard, classifies 
it as a non-gaseous. 

Under Federal Mine safety code, 
a mine is gaseous if more than 
¥% of 1 per cent of methane, an 


explosive. gas, can be detected by . 


chemical analysis or otherwise. 
Under Illinois regulations, a mine 
is gaseous only if methane is de- 
tected by use of a safety lamp. 
This lamp has a white flame, and 
the gus, when present in sufficient 
quantity, produces a blue cap on 
the wihte flame, This lamp flame 
test, however, will not detect less 
than about 1 per,cent of the gas. 
Type of lasting. 
Inspector Malesky said the type 
of blasting employed in the Cen- 
tralia mine was not approved by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines. Caps 
and fuses on explosives must be 
fired electrically in a gaseous 
mine, and the federal safety code 
recommends that even nongaseous 
mines avoid firing with fuse. 
Malesky pointed out the firing 
method used in Mine No. 5 had a 
machine-gun-action effect, and 
once a fuse was lighted no control 
could be ere over it. 
IIlinois law makes use of closed 
lamps—fastened to miners’ caps— 
compulsory only in gaseous mines. 
Inspector Ankeny was asked: “As- 
suming a blown-out shot, would an 
open carbide light (the type used 
in mine No. 5) ignite dust?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the emphatic an- 
wer. 
“You consider such a light a 
hazard in à mine of this type?” 


Asked why the management 
had not followed the federal rec- 
ommendation calling for use of 
closed lights, Brown said most of 
the miners objected to the safaty 
lamps. on the ground they “leaked 
and ran down your back.” This 
was a reference to short-circuit- 


ing. 

brows said Young had obtained 
100 closed lamps for use in two 
of the company’s mines at Peoria, 
III., but the union had objected 
and few miners had accepted 
them. 

State Inspector Stank said from 
40 to 90 per cent of the workers 
in six large non-gaseous mines 
in his district use closed lamps, 
but some men still prefer to work 
with the open lights. He agreed 
the closed lights provide a safety. 
He said miners objected that the 
lamps are “a little too heavy on 
the head.” 


Colbert’s Testimony. 


Federal inspector George Col- 
bert said the 16 Centralia miners 
who lived for one and a half to 
two hours in one of the mine’s 
southern passages after the explo- 
sion “might have been alive to- 
day” had they penetrated further 
into the workings and barricaded 
themselves instead of taking ref- 
uge in an abandoned room. 

“Why didn’t these men go far- 
ther south?” he. was asked. 
The use of carbide lights may 
have left them in the dark, not 
knowing where they were going,” 
the inspector replied. “Also, they 
might have not known the value 
of a barricade.” 

Federal Inspector Joseph Stanton 
was aked if miners generally are 
acquainted with the ventilation 
system and direction of air cur- 
rents in their workings. , 

“No,” was the answer. The in- 
spector said education along this 
line would be advisable. 

The federal inspectors testified 
they had made trips into the mine 
since the explosion, some in the 
course of recovery operations and 
others to make certain it was safe 
for the committee to enter yester 
day. None had any definite con- 
clusions ot offer other than the 


belief that the blast was a dust 


explosion. 

John E. Pick Jr. of Centralia, 
young war veteran who wore an 
Army leather flight jacket, testi- 
fied: “I was fairly certain it 
wasn't entirely a powder explosion. 
I think dust entered into it. I 
worked with powder overseas but 
I’m not an expert on the subject. 

“T lost the greatest friend I had 
in that explosion—my dad. If min- 
ing laws can be fully enforced, 
then somebody else won't have to 
do this again. I wouldn't know 
what law is needed but I certainly 
realize there are laws to take care 
of these things. If Scanlan's ideas 
about sprinkling and rock dusting 
had been followed, it would have 
helped tremendously,” 


Young Pick was in the mine at 
the time of the blast but escaped. 
He was a trip rider. He tried to 
find his father (“I was selfish 
and wanted to see my dad”) but 
failed, He and others brought 
out four survivors, 


Compialined About Dust. 
William Ed Auberry, financial 
secretary of the local tnion, a 
miner for 44 years, testified two 
weeks ago he complained to the 


mine manager about the dust. One 
of two su officers of the 
local, Auberry related he went 
down in the mine with a rescu 
group, found groups of dead an 
apw-what looked lixe the effec 


But Henry Goforth, an employe 
in the mine for 2¥ years, tos. 2 U: 
“IT had no fear the mine was in 
dangerous condition and have no 


. fear of it now.” 


William E, Rowekamp, record- 
ing secretary of tho sucu. &.. 7. 9 
mine employe for 30 years, related 
he wrote the letter to Gov. Green 
complaining of conditions in the 
mine. 

“We begged the Governor to 
help us or we'd all be blown out 
of there because of dust,” he said. 
“Scanlan was the best inspector 
we ever had. Any man down 
there would go to hell for Scan- 
lan. But it seemed like his hands 
were tied—why I don’t know.” 

All members of the local's safety 
committee are dead, Rowekamp 
N except one man who was 
sick. 
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DUST SPREAD CENTRALIA DISASTER, PROBERS FIND 


Medill Has Served as Mine 


Director Under 3 Governors 


Dean of Green’s Cabinet 


Who Resigned Began 
as a Miner—Speaks of 
Self as ‘G.O.P. Pet.’ 


Reprinted N the Post-Dispatch 
of A 


pril 2 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent of 


CENTRALIA, . Ap 2 — 
Robert M. Medill, who resigned as 
director of the Illinois State De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals 
— ¥ was the dean of Gov. 

ht H. Green's cabinet. He is 
66 years old, and has been associ- 
ated with mining for nearly half 
a century. 

He went to work in a mine at 
Wenona, III., at the age of 17, 
digging coal with a pick. “I have 
held every position in and around 
mines except that of owner,” he 
told the Post-Dispatch today, He 
owns no stock in any mine, he 
stated, this being prohibited by 
law. i 

In 1900, at the age of 27, he 
was made superintendent of three 

Coal Co. mines in the Dan- 


ear 

ankfort, III., to direct operations 

in two Dering mines, From there 

he went to Harrisburg, l., Where 

in 1919 he was general superin- 

tendent in charge of 10 mines for 
the O’Gara Co. | 
Appointed by Lowden. 

In 1920 he was superintendent 
at Dowell, III., for the Union Col- 
lieries Co. He resigned in June, 
1920, and in the same month was 
appointed director of the State De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals 
by Gov. Frank O. Lowden, The 
appointment, Medill sai was 
made at the uest of the Illinois — 
Coal Operators’ Association and 
the United Mine Workers of 
America, 

He served as mines director also 
under Gov, Len Small until 1923. 
After leaving office, he promoted 
a coal company at Verona, III. 

In 1925, he sold his stock in this 
company and went to Western 
Canada as vice predident of the 
Leland Coal Co. at Taber, Al- 
berta. 

Returning to the United States 
in 1927, he went west to become 


neral superintendent of the Mof- 
at Coal Co. at Oak Creek, Colo. 
He rhage me nine years later. 

Gov. Edwin C. Johnson of Colo 
rado, now United States Senator, 
commissioned Medill to make a 
complete survey of all Colorado 
mines following an explosion at 
the Monarch ne, north of Den- 
ver, The survey was completed, 
and his recommendations for 
safety measures were drafted 
within six months, 


Medill returned to Diinois about 
1938. His home is at Roanoke, in 
Woodford county. He supported 
Green in the 1940 gubernatorial 


campaign, and returned to the di- 
rectorship of the mines depart- 
ment on Jan. 7, 1941. : 

In January, 1942, a truck collided 
with Medill’s automobile, and Me- 
dill’s legs were smashed. Friends 
feared he might never be able to 
walk again, but after a year he 
was able to return to his desk. 
He cannot walk long distances, 

Emphasizing his long and close 
association with the miner's or- 
ganization, Medill pointed out that 
he served as president of the 
UMW local at Springfield when he 
worked for the Peabody Coal Co. 
in the early. 1900s. Before that, he 
said, he was a member of the pit 
committee which handled griev- 
ances with the management. 

. As Mines Director. 

In his terms of service as mines 
director, Medill said, he “worked 
for” the State Mining Board. The 
four members of the bourd are 
appointed by the Governor and 
draw $1000 a year each. The d. 
rector is their executive officer, 
he said; | 

His own practice, he said, was 
to call on more than one inspec 
tor, usually a commission of three, 
to study any problems on which 
he might differ with a district in- 
spector. Sometimes, in such a 
case, he said, he would select a 
union representative to take part 
in such a study. This manner of 
procedure, he said, was his own 
idea, and not a department rule. 

Medill said it was customary for 
the Governor to consult him on 
appointments of ingpectors, and 
that the two miners’ unions, 
United Mine Workers and Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers, also were 
consulted. 

Referring to his appointment by 
three Republican governors, Me- 
diu spoke of himself as the 
8.0. P. pet.” 


Reporter Tells 
Of Trip Into 
Centralia Mine 


Scenes of violent 
Force and Death 
in Tunnels. 


Gov. Green's committee investi- 


gating the mine disaster at Cen 
tralia permitted only one reporter 
lo aecompany it on ite inspect 

of the Centralia Coal Co's — 
No, 6 yesterday. The reporter, 
drawn by lot to represent the com- 
bined press, was Fletcher Wilson 
of the Chicago Sun, } 
follows: 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
pril 3 


His story 


of A 


By FLETCHER WILSON 
CENTRALIA, IL, April 3—You 


drop 540 feet with Gov. Green's 
fact-finding committee to see what 
all the testimony into the mine 
disaster is about. 


You travel nearly three miles 


back into the workings to the 
place where the explosion eight 
You are in the No. 5 mine of the 
Centralia Coal Co., where 111 men 
were killed. 


ago apparently originated. 


You have seen six-ton steel coal 


cars turned over by the blast, the 
98 dinner buckets of the 
lea 


engers still beside them. 


You ve seen the place where 


miners spend their working days. 


You come out convinced that 
the miners have a case when they 


complain that theirs is not a safe 


way to make a living. The evi- 
dence of the loss of 111 lives 
shows up in the ray from the 
miner’s lamp furnished you. 
Comparatively Safe Mine. 

You are told that this was a 
comparatively safe mine because 
the management had token a few 
safety precautions where many 
coal mines take none. 

The descent down the shaft and 
the trip behind a sorrel mule 
named “Red” back into the work- 
Ings Was made with the commit- 


0. 
Six members of the committee 
went down. The coal mining 
authorities among them wanted to 
see if they could find the cause 
of the explosion. They came yp 
to announce that the origin is 
now “more mysterious than ever.” 
Yet a definite theory was de- 
veloped. The committee, after 
splitting into two parties, came to- 
gether to return to the coal faces 
where men were preparing blasts 
at the time of the explosion, 
Row after row of drillings were 
found loaded with explosives, 
tamped in and the fuses dangling 


out already split for lighting. 
These were intact. When the ex- 
plosion hit, the normal time for 
firing shots was still 10 minutes 
away. 

But two shots had deen ex- 
ploded, They had created what is 
known as “windy shots,” blasts 


which had blown backwards from 


the holes, torpedo fashion, They - 
were in separate rooms of the 
mine, Each was a top row shot al- 
though the bottom row normally 
is fired first. 

How both of these could have 


been discharged accidentally at 
the same time is the mystery. How 
either could have set off the dust 
explosion ie a matter for conjec- 
ure. 


One of these “windy shots” may 


have teen lit prematurely by mis- 
take or accident. The charge fir- 
ing out into the coal room may 


have ignited dust and caused a 
flame whic htouched off the other 
shot. 

But the charges found intact 
were all what is known as per 
missible explosive, a type which 
throws a flame too brief to ignite 
anything else. 

And why were so many shots 
left unexploded? 

In the room where a jagged cut 
on the coal face indicated one of 
the blown-out shots, four men had 
been found tossed into a heap, 


with their legs wrapped around ——-— 


their necks. But evidence of ex- 
plosive violence here and in the 
other room was not as great as 50 
feet away where roof supports 
were blown down, the trolley cable 
wrenched to the ground, the cable 
supports bent parallel in the line 
of the blast, and shale dropped in 
heaps from the ceiling. 

The explosion had Built up in 
force as it progressed before dis- 
persing through the tunnels and 
diminishing. There had been fire, 
but apparently that had lasted 
only an instant. In places where 
men had been found with their 
fingers and ears burned off, pieces 
of paper lay, scorched only at the 
corners. ‘ 

Soot on the Walls. 


All through the portions of the 
mine visited, soot wes coated on 
the walls as if blown from a paint 
spray. But little of this coating 
had the harsh feel of coke, It 
gave the velvet sensation of pow- 
der when rubbed between the fin- 
gers. This was fresh dust on the 
walls. It covered the whitewash 
effect of dusting done with pul- 
verized limestone, a method of 
minimizing coal dust in. the air. 

John E. Jones, adviser to the 
Federal Coal Mines Administra- 
tion, a committee member, - 
plained that fire had burned out 
all the oxygen in the air before 
— gy the flying coal dust could 
be ignited. 

The amount of dust which can 
be heaped on a quarter, he said, 
will exhaust the oxygen in a cue 
foot of air. There was enough 
dust in the mine, in the air and 
on the, walls, to cover all the 
quarters ever minted. 

The brief flash of fire burned 
out all the oxygen in the alr, leav- 
ing carbon monoxide. took 
the lives of the men not struck 
by the fmitial violence of the blast. 
They breathed the carbon mono- 
ide. They did not take a second 
breath. 

Out of one group of 20 men in 
the workings closest to the shaft, 
you. are told, 16 ran out into a 

saageway. They died at once. 
Four remained behind until the 
air cleared. They lived and es 


caped. 

In the violence area, a heavy 
locomotive was tossed sideways in 
a cross cut so that the committee 
members had to crawl over. Steel 
cars were lifted, one upside down 
with another piled partly on top. 
A coal- cutting machine was 
streamlined by the flow of air. 

And every few feet were the 
dinner buckets, twisted helmets 
and carbide lamps of the men 
whose bodies had been taken 
away. . 

A committee member, who must 
be unidentified, swore. He said: 

“We will spend much time try- 
ing to find the cause of this ex- 
plosion. But the cause is unimpor- 
tant. You cannot prevent men 
from becoming careless or an acci- 
dent now and then, 

“But everyone in the industry 
knows how these explosiong can 
be kept from spreading into dis 
asters. There must be water 
sprinklers at the face, where the 
coal is cut. There must be fre- 
quent rock dusting in the entries 
and cross cuts to cut down the 
combustibility of the dust. 

“It just isn’t done, It’s expen- 
sive.” 
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SAFETY UNIECITED 
MINE DANGERS 
TO COLLISSON 


898888 of Dust in 
Letter Sent to U.S, Ad- 
ministrator Month Be- 
fore Blast. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
: of April 8 


union safety commi 

Centralia Coal Co, complained to 
the federal mine administrator a 
month before the disaster in the 
mine here that its biggest: griev- 
ance was the presence of dust 
while mechanical loaders 
were in operation, 


This was shown in a letter sub- 
mitted in evidence today before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Pub- 
lic Lands Committee investigating 
last week's explosion. 

“The biggest grievance,” said 
the union letter, “is dust while 
Joy. loaders are working.” Joy 
loaders are a brand of equipment. 

The letter, dated last Feb. 24 
and addressed to Navy Capt. N. 
H Collisson, federal coal mine ad- 
ministrator, was signed by the 
members of the safety committee 
of the miners’ union. Only. one 
of them survived the disaster. It 


called attention also to slabs off 


rock loose in the roofs of certain 
entries, or side galleries, which, 
the letter declared, required at- 
tention. In addition, it stated 
that some timbers and mine props 
were piled too close to the car 
tracks in two entries. 
22 Witnesses Summoned. 

The Senate subcommittee’s In- 
vestigation started today, with 22 
witnesses summoned to testify. 
Legislation to reduce coal mining 
hazards may result from it. 

Frank Sever, special* counsel of 
the subcommittee, introduced into 
evidence a large volume of docu- 
mentary material, including the 
union letter. 

This included also state inspec- 
tion reports about the mine dated 
between Dec. 11, 1945, and this 
March 19; a report of a federal 
mine inspector about it dated 
March 17-20; a Bureau of Mines 
publicity “release” on the condi- 
tion of the mine, dated last June 
S: a series of letters between the 
Centralia company and the feder- 
al administrator extending back 
to late last November; pages from 
the company mine examiner's 
books for five days immediately 
preceding the explosion; early 1946 
records of the State Miriing Board 
concerning this mine; the federal 
mine safety code and the general 
Illinois mining laws. 


Oregon, the subcommittee chair- 
man, and Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Dem.) of Wyoming. 
The third member, Senator Henry 
C. Dworshak (Rep.) of Idaho, is 
expected tomorrow. 

The first witness, on the stand 
for several hours, was H. C. Nier- 
mann, mine superintendent, a 
subordinate of the general super- 
intendent. He was among those 
rescued after the explosion. Trac- 
ing the his of the mine, which 
was opened a 


plosions before his employment, 
in which several men were killed, 
he related, 

“In my time,” he continued, 
“there was an explosion about 


explosion, set off by black blast- 
ing powder. It occurred between 
5 and 6 p. m. when the only 
people in the mine were two shot 
firers and one shot runner. 


of permissible (approved safety) 
powder and from hand loading to 
mechanical loading.” 


Niermann repeated 
had given before the state fact- 
commission as to his opin- 


ut 1907, he said he 


caps. : 


Niermann said he had talked to 
an assistant foreman, since the 
disaster and was told that men 
prepared blasting shots in ad- 
vance, and left them in exposed 
places for the next shift. He said 
supervisory personnel in the mine 
had held safety meetings both in 
February and in March, but had 
held none from last November 
until February. At safety meet- 
ings, he said, supervisors were 
cautioned against allowing shots 
to be prepared in advance. 


Frank Perz, Federal Bureau of 
Mines inspector, testified that fed- 
eral inspectors had never had and 
still did not have power to en- 
force their safety recommenda- 
tions. However, he said, “since 
the mines were taken over by the 
Government, July 29, 1946, we 
have been instructed to report to 
the Bureau of Mines if we find 
miners in imminent danger at any 
mines we inspect.” 

Perz declared the Centralia mine 
had not complied with his recom- 
mendations concerning additional 
rock-dusting, to prevent coal-dust 
explosions from spreading. Instead 
of dusting within 80 feet of work- 
ing faces in the mine, he said rock 
dust was 800 to 1000 feet away in 


had not been rock- 

dusted, at my last inspection in 

March, since the inspection before 

that, in 1946,” Perz said. To keep 

a mine adequately rock dusted, he 
said, “is a daily job.“ 

At his last inspection, the Bu- 


reau of Mines. inspector said, a 
carload of rock dust was observed 
on the mine railroad siding—but 
had not been used in the mine. 

: on Thickness of Dust. 

Perz said the lack of ventilation 
in the mine was a “health condi- 
tion,” but that he did not con- 
sider it connected with the ex- 
plosion. Dust in the mine, he 
said, was extremely thick. 

“The loading machine operator 
could hardly see the end of his 
car, for the dust,” Perz said. A 
short-circuited wire, caused by a 
roof cave-in, could have ignited 


“the dust, he said, or it could have 


been ignited by an open flame. 

“I considered the dust there a 
serious hazard,” he said, adding 
that he had discussed it with 
Walter Johnson, general superin- 
tendent, with Niermann and with 

H. Brown, underground 
foreman. 

Niermann acknowledges that 
“we were informed” of the dust 
hazard. Perz added, however, 
that the same condition had ex- 
isted in fhe mine for “15 or 20 
years,” and that he had not con- 
sidered it an “imminent danger 
of explosion.” | 

Perz said he would consider the 
presence of dust, in any quantities 
he had observed, an “imminent 
danger of explosion” only if suffi- 
cient quantity of inflammable 
methane gas were present too. 

Use of open flame lamps on 
miners’ caps, he said, was not a 
— cause of the explosion. He 


this safety measure was taken, 
miners usually were not allowed 
to smoke in the mines. 

Smoking, he said, was a fire 
hazard more than an explosion 


“About two out of ibe 


faulty blastin 
“ie the most 1 


Centralia firm 

have used calcium chloride 

to keep down coal dust “without 
L any special equipment.” He 
couldn’t remember whether he had 
nded this step to mine 
officials, but said other mines had 
done it with success. 


Witnesses in the Senate com- 


ely cause of 


* 
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Fact - Finding Commission Entering Mine 


mine owners; 


Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
trip today 


OLIVER BISHOP 


e; FRED HELLMEYER, Centralia Coal 
ON , State mine inspector. 


BACKING N HOUSE 
FOR MINE SAFETY 
LAW WITH TEETH 
ON LEWISS PLEA 


Support Also for U.S. to 


Use $710,000 Con- 
tempt Fines to Help. 
Families of Men Killed 


in Two Big Disasters. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
: of April 4 

WASHINGTON, April 4 (AP)— 

John L. Lewis’s demands for 

_ greater safety for men who mine 
coal in wh&t he called (Secretary 
of the Interior) “Krug’s slaughter- 
houses” developed ready promises 
of help from Congress today. Vari- 
ous House members urged safety 
laws with teeth. 

Lewis received some support, 
too, for a proposal that the Gov- 
ernment give back the 0,000 
contempt of court fine on him 
and his United Mine Workers’ 
Union to help widows and orphans 
of men who died in the two big 


president testify for six hours yes- 
showed no _ inclination, 
however, to go along with his sug- 
gestion that Congress ask Presi- 
dent Truman to fire Krug. Tru- 
man himself left no doubt that 
he is standing squarely behind his 
Cabinet officer. 
Schwabe’s Reaction, | 
Representative Max Schwabe, 
(Rep.), Missouri, chairman of the 
subcommittee, said the group 
“would look with sympathy” on a 
“strong safety bill.” 
Representative Landis (Rep.), 
Indiana, said he would p a bill 
he already has introduced for a 
federal mine inspection system 
with teeth, d 
He said also a bill would be 
introduced to carry 
proposal for a 
for widows and orphans of men 
who died at Centralia and Straight 


Landis said he would offer the 

ill if Representative Vursell 
0 ), Ulinoia, does not. Centralia 
7 Vurse 


u's district. 
announced today he 
would ask Congress to set up the 
trust fund. Vursell said he would 
introduce next week a bill to au- 
— — 2 
a 0 
committee. 


The $710,000 is the amount of the 
left standing after the Su- 


fines & 

—— Court upheld a United 
tates District Oourt contempt 
conviction of Lewis and the union 


call. 

The original fine against th 
UMW was $8,500,000, but the court 
3 that down ie 2 
000 unchanged. 


At yesterday's Repre- 
5 Nixon (Rep.), California, 
asked Lewis whether the union 


Nixon 
might necessitate another strike?” 
Lewis: “That’s right. But let me 
tell you something. It’s the law 
of. and demand to withhold 
labor when it becomes necessary.” 
While Lewis appeared to have 
made a deep impression on sev- 
eral of his congressional hearers, 
, executive secre- 


er and “timid politicians” with 
this statement: 


of hysteria and emotional sensa- 


MINERS CLEANING 
PITS SO THEY CAN 
REOPEN MONDAY 


Union Official Says He 


Is Co-operating With 
Management in Prepar- 
ing to Resume Work. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 3 


By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 

CENTRALIA, II., April 3 — 
While most Illinois coal miners 
are observing the Holy Week 
mourning period prescribed by 
John L. Lewis, a few men, in each 
of a considerable number of mines, 
are cleaning up the properties in 
preparation for general resump- 
tion of work next Monday. 


Hugh White, president of Dis- 
trict 12, United Mine Workers, 
who announced Monday that the. 
union members would not return 
to work until the mines were re- 
ported completely safe, said today 
that he was co-operating with the 
operators in the clean-up under- 
taking. 

White said he had called the six 
memberg of the district board, 
each representing a subdistrict, 
and had directed them to see that 
the mine operators got all the men 
they desired for the clean-up jobs. 
White said several of the operators 
had called him for permission to 
have this cleaning work done, and 
oo he was giving full co-opera- 

on, 

Just how many mines were be 
ing cleaned, and how many men 
were thus employed, White said 
he could not tell without making 
a canvass of all the employment 
centers, 

The work being done, he said, is 
chiefly rock dusting, and moving 
of accumulated dust to the haul- 
age ways for removal. Asked 
whether this would leave the 
mines in safe condition, White 
said: “I don't know; I’m not a 
mine inspector.” 


BILL PROPOSED TO PERMIT 
FEDERAL INSPECTORS TO 
CLOSE UNSAFE COAL MINES 


WASHINGTON, April 1 (AP). 


EGISLATION to empower 
L federal inspectors to close 

coal mines they deem un- 
safe was introduced today by 
Representative Landis (Rep.), 
Indiana. He told the House 
that “it is the duty of Congress 
to put some ‘teeth’ im our Fed- 
eral Mine Inspection Act. Coal 
mines operating in violation of 
safety codes should be closed 
for the protection of the 
miners.” 

The bill he introduced, he 
said, would authorize a federal 
inspector, whenever he “finds 
that the operation of a mine is 


Under 

worked out by the Government 
and the miners after federal 
seisure of the mines last May 
20, the coal mines administra- 
tor is required to “take appro- 
priate action” in cases of vio- 
lation. This action, the agree- 
ment states, “may include dis- 
ciplining or replacing the oper- 
ating manager. 


tionalism which now appears to 
have spread to those officials of 
the Government in whose hands 
the bituminous coal mines now 
rest. 

“Increased safety in coal mines 
is a gradual process. There is 
no magic formula for eliminating 
the inherent hazards. 

“But one thing is certain—if 
coal mines and their operation 
are to be at the mercy of a labor 
dictator on the one hand and 
timid politicians on the other 
hand, it will neither promote mine 
safety nor bring any other bene- 
fits, but on the contrary will be 
a deadening blow to the national 
oe and the ultimate ruin of 
All. 


400,000 MINERS 


BEGIN SIX-DAY 
WORK STOPPAGE 
LEWIS ORDERED 


Anthracite Shafts Closed 


Also as Other Workers 
Observe Winning of 8- 
Hour Day — 34,000 
Walk Out Early. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 1 


WASHINGTON, April 1 (AP)— 
John L. Lewis's United Mine 
Workers quit their soft-coal pits 
today, beginning a six-day stop- 
page to memoralize the deaths of 
111 Centralia (Il.) miners, 

The 400,000 APL union members 
began the mourning period at one 
minute after midnight, starting on 
the East Coast and extending to 
the Pacific through the time 
zones. 

All was quiet in the nation’s 
anthracite mines, too, because to- 


day is a traditional miners’ holl- 
day, celebrating the winning of 
the eight-hour day in 1898 In 
some places the anniversary is 
known as Mitchell day, after the 
UMW president at the time. Even 
the rival independent Progressive 
Mine Workers of America observes 
the holiday. | 

Memorial services were the 
main parts of mining community 
programs today, however. 

Industry Unperturbed. 

Industry, in the main, seemed 
unperturbed. No coal-dependent 
firms were expected to curtail pro- 
duction. Lewis’s timing of the 
“holiday” comes in a period when 
little coal ig brought to the sur- 
face. 

Miners do not work April 1, and 
few work on Holy Thursday or 
Good Friday. Saturday normally 
is a day off. Wednesday, then, is 
the only day in which full produc- 
tion is lost, miners assert. 

One coal executive, however, dis- 
puted this. James D. Francis, 
president of the Island Creek Coal 
Co., at Huntington, W. Va., insist- 
ed, We will lose a normal week’s 
tonnage with the exception of 
Monday. 

“Production during the Holy 
Week for the last seven years has 
been normal except for two years 
—1941 and 1946—wherf there were 
strikes. And there were no slow- 
downs on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday.” ' 

John D. Battle, executive secre- 
tary of the National Coal Associa: 
tion, also asserted reports that 
the work stoppage would have 
little effect on coal production 
“are without foundation.” He esti- 
mated at least 8,000,000 tons of 
coal will be lost in the six-day 
period and said that “in the final 
analysis, this is just another coal 
strike under another name.” 

The Solid Fuels Administration 
said 34,619 miners began the 
holiday early, quitting work yes 
terday and forcing 89 mines to 
close. The agency estimated the 
day’s shutdown resulted in a pro- 
duct ion loss of 252,713 tons. 
The SFA said that a check to- 
day showed 331,173 soft coal min- 
ers idle and 3721 mines closed 
east of the Mississippi. It esti- 
mated today's production loss at 
2,020,805 tons. Only 499 mines, 
employing 14,585 workers, are 
working in the region east of the 
Mississippi, it wae said. Most of 
these mines are non-union. 

The biggest stoppage came in 
Tilinois, where 22 United Mine 
Workers mines and 28 Progres- 
sive mines closed, resulting in an 
estimated production loss of 138,- 
000 tons. The number of Illinois 
miners who quit was 15,685. 

Congress Pushing Inquiry. 

Meantime there were positive 
indications that Congress was 
pushing its investigation of mine 
conditions under federal opera- 
tion. 

Secretary of Interior Krug, work- 
ing on a report to the Senate in- 
vestigating committee, indicated 
it may be submitted some time 
in the day. 

Lewis will testify before a 
House Labor subcommittee Thurs- 
day on the Centralia explosion 
— the six-day period of mourn- 

g. 

Representative Schwabe (Rep.), 
Missouri, subcommittee chairman, 
told reporters Lewis “will be al- 
lowed to give his version of the 


* and say anything he wishes 
n 


connection with Centralia dis- 
aster and the miners’ holiday.” 

Schwabe said Krug and other 
Government officials will be in- 
vited to testify later. 

Officials of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration declined to express 
an opinion on whether the miners 
would return to the pits after the 
six-day mourning observance. 

If the stoppage continued 
through next Monday, would it be 
considered a violation of a Su- 
preme Court mandate? 


That remained a big question— 
and SFA officials had no answer. 

At Dillonvale, O., Adolph Pacifi- 
co, president of District 6 of the 
United Mine Workers, today in- 
structed members of the union to 
remain out of mines they consid- 
ered unsafe. 


Pacifico, speaking at a memo- 


rial service, said: I will instruct 
the safety committees (of each 
union local) if any emergency 
arises to withdraw the men and 
remain out until adjustments are 
made.” 

He then proceeded to issue the 
instructions in his district, which 
embraces Ohio and the West Vir- 
ginia Panhandle. 

The Supreme Court ordered 
Lewis to withdraw an order for a 
stoppage that was to have begun 
last midnight—the same time as 
the ordered memorial period. 

When he complied, a $3,500,000 
fine levied against the union for 
contempt of court in connection 
with last fall’s 17-day strike was 
reduced to $700,000. 
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KRUG SAYS MINE MANAGER 
GAVE MISLEADING DATA ON 
PIT’S SAFETY CONDITIONS 


Asserts Two Reports by U.S. Inspector Did 
Not Warrant Emergency Closing 
of Centralia Shaft. 


Reprinted from tne Post-Dispatch 


By GEORGE H. HALL 
A Washington Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch, 


WASHINGTON, April 3—Secre- 
tary of the Interior J, A. Krug has 
told the Senate Committee investi- 
gating the Centralia (III.) mine 
explosion that neither the Novem- 
ber nor the March report of a 
federal inspector warned of dan- 
ger sufficient to have warranted 
emergency closing of the mine. 

He said also the Coal Mines 
Administrator, between the No- 
vember and March reports, 
sought information of the mine 

Management as to progress 
made in complying with the 
safety recommendations and 

that it was evident from the in- 


spection report the data sukmit- 
ted by the “operating manager” 
was misleading. 

The “operating manager” was 
not named, However, in the Ad- 
ministrator’s office the recorded 
operating manager for the Fed- 
eral Government is H. F. Me- 
Donald, president of the Cen- 
tralia Coal Co, 

McDonald was formerly in 
charge of the Bell & Zoller com- 
pany's St. Louis sales office in the 
Boatmen's Bank building. Later 
he became general sales manager 
of the company. 

Krug’s report was sent yester- 
day to Senator Cordon (Rep.). 
Oregon, chairman of a special 
committee appointed to investigate 
the blast that took 111 lives in the 
Centralia Coal Co.'s No. 5 mine 
last March 25. The committee was 
scheduled to begin hearings today 
in Centralia. 

The report was not made public 
but the Post-Dispatch learned 
fror: Senate sources who had an 
opportunity to examine it, the gen- 
eral nature of the document and 
many of the statements it con- 
tains. 

Two of Krug’s major points are 
that he received many complaints 
under the Krug-Lewis agreement 
but never had a complaint from 
any of the officers of the United 
Mine Workers about the Centralia 
mine, and that the union’s mine 
safety committee at the Centralia 
pit never communicated with his 
department about conditions de- 
spite the fact the members had ac- 
cess to the federal reports. 

Resume of Krug’s Letter, 


What follows is a resume ol 
Krug’s letter to Cordon as it was 
given the Post-Dispatch: 

Krug began with a brief sum- 
mary of the disaster, saying the 
explosion took place at 3:27 p.m. 
There were 142 men in the mine, 
some on their way to the surface. 
The Bureau of Mines was notified 
at 5 p.m. the same day, March 26. 
By the following day 12 bureau 
employes and six employes of the 
Coal Mines Administration were 
at Centralia. The cause. of the 
blast was not known. 

The first inspection of the mine 
for compliance with the federal 
mine safety code began Nov, 4. 
Copies of the report resulting from 
this inspection were sent to a 
number of designated recipients, 
including the Coal Mines Admin- 
istration, the state inspection au- 
thorities, the district and national 
UMW offices and the Centralia 
Coal Co. They were also posted at 
the mine. 

No Imminent Danger Found. 

Neither the preliminary report 
nor the final report of the Novem- 
ber inspection found “imminent 
danger.” Despite the fact the 
union complained of poor safety 
conditions in other mines, neither 
the union's safety committee at 
the Centralia mine nor any repre- 
sentative of the union, discussed 
conditions at ‘Centralia with 
Krug’s department, 

The November report listed 6) 
items of noncompliance (the Post- 
Dispatch count was 60). Ninetean 
were said by the Bureau of Mines 
to be of major importance. 

Last Nov. 25 and 29, Krug said, 
the Coal Mines Administrator di 
rected the operating manager of 
the mine to comply with the No- 
vember recommendations, On Jan. 
25, Feb. 21 and March 7 the Ad- 
ministrator asked for information 
about what the manager was do 
ing to comply. On Nov. 30, Feb. 
10 and Feb. 24 the manager out 
lined what progress he was mak- 
ing in complying with the recom- 
mendations, 


As a check to determine the ac- 
tual progress of the operator, a 
second inspection was made 
March 17 to 20, and copies of the 
resulting preliminary report were 
sent to all the interested persons. 
Again, the report did not suggest 
“imminent danger.” 

The final report of the second 
inspection was not completed 
and delivered until three days 
after the explosion, This indi- 
cated 55 items of the code were 
being violated, 52 being the 
same that were in violation in 
November (the Post-Dispatch 
counted 51) and three being new 
ones. Sixteen of the items were 
regarded as of major impor- 
tance, 

The inspection report showed 
that the operating manager's 
statements were misleading and 
the Coal Mines Administration 
did not have the opportunity to 
take action because the explo- 
sion eccurred before it received 
the March reports, 

The federal inspector was ac- 
companied in November and 
March by an Illinols State mince 
inspector, who made up and post- 
ed his own report. Krug did not 
see this but understood it did 
not find “imminent danger.” 

The authority for the Bureau 
of Mines to make inspections is 
derived from an act passed in 
1941. Subject to this act are about 
3550 mines. Each*is inspected at 
least once a year, some oftener. 
Every effort is made to get par- 
ticipation of labor and manage- 
ment in the inspection and in 


5 


of April 3 


subsequent procedure. 

The Bureau of Mines has no 
legal authority for enforcing its 
recommendations except under 
the temporary arrangement by 
which the Government is operat- 
ing the mines and which must end 
by June 30. | 

The responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernment under this, the Krug- 
Lewis agreement, were noted in 
last Sunday’s Post-Dispatch. Brief. 
ly, the Administrator can replace 
an operating manager for failure 
to comply with safety recom. 
mendations, 

The federal mine safety code, 
formulated by Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
director of the Bureau of Mines, 
was drawn up under the Krug- 

Lewis agreement. This code calls 
for mine inspections by the bu- 
reau. Its articles include this 
statement; 

“In those special cases where 
a federal coal mine inspector 
finds an imminent danger ex- 
ists, he shall take immediate 
action, through the operating 
manager or his representative, 
to have all workmen withdrawn 
from the unsafe area until such 
danger is corrected.” 

The inspector also is required to 
notify the director of the Bureau 
of Mines by telephone of immi- 
nent and serious danger, and the 
Coal Mines Administrator. upon 
being notified, is required to take 
action immediately. Otherwise, 
the procedure of inspection, noti- 
fication, checks on compliance 
with recommendations and re- 
inspection is followed. 

It was recognized by the ne- 
gotiators of the Krug-Lewis 
agreement that it was impossi- 
ble for the 180 federal mine in- 
spectors to visit the approxi- 
mately 2300 mines in Govern- 
ment possession often enough to 
be certain of prompt detection 
of “imminent danger.” It was 
thought even minimum safety 
standards could be reached only 


through full co-operation of la- 
bor and management and that 
with the increased rights of la- 
bor there should be increased 
responsibility. 

Therefore it was provided in the 
agreement. that a mine safety 
committee be selected by the lo- 
cal union. This committee, brief- 
ly, can force the removal of men 
from mine areas it thinks to be 
exceptionally dangerous unless the 
committee’s decision is overruled 
by the Coal Mines Administrator. 

Inspection of mines and enforce- 
ment of safety regulations has 
always been a state responsibility 
and except for the temporary 
Krug-Lewis pact of last May 29 
it has been theroniy responsibility. 

The safety code, prepared with 
the assistance of the United Mine 
Workers, has raised substantially 
the standards of safety in the 
mines in Government possession. 
Many requirements necessitate 
purchase of equipment and long- 
range changes in miners’ working 
habits. It was understood that 
many improvements could not be 
made at once, so it was provided 
in the code that where equipment 
could not be obtained immediately 
the requirement that it be in- 
stalled was suspended, 

Ventilating Equipment. 

For example, at present, deliv- 
ery of mining machinery takes 
from six months to a year and it 
takes a similar length of time to 
obtain and install ventilating 
equipment. 

As of last March 24 the Bureau 
of Mines had reported inspections 
of 1582 mines in government pos- 
session. A total of about 42,700 
violations of the code were noted, 
Or an average of 27 violations per 
mine, These “violations” are more 
in the nature of deficiencies, since 
they refer usually to deficiencies 
from standards set by .the code, 
and it was not expected that all 
these standards could be met at 
once, 

Only two of the mines met all 
the requirements of the code. 

In 31 cases, according to Coal 
Mines Administration records, lo- 
cal mine safety committees of the 
UMW took action under provisions 
of the code. Twice the committee 
called the men out of the mines. 

In each of the 31 cases a federal 
inspection was made to- evaluate 
the extent of the dangers reported 
by the committees. In seven of 
the 31 the inspectors found man- 
agement had not failed to comply. 
In the other 24 the conditions were 
corrected to the satisfaction of the 
committees and the inspectors, 
The Centralia mine was not one 
of those in which this action was 
taken, 


Last Nov. 7 the UMW specifical- 
ly asked the Coal Mines Adminis- 
tration to seek strict compliance 
with the code with regard to gas 
inspections, faulty ventilation and 
pre-shift mine examinations, Op- 
erating managers were 80 in- 
structed and there were no more 
complaints, 

Krug on Responsibility. 


Krug contended it would be im 
possible to place responsibility un- 
til the cause of the explosion is 
established. He repeated that ev- 
ery one—management, labor, fed- 
eral and state authorities—had 
known since November of the 
code violations, 


He assumed full responsibility 
for the administration of the Coal 
Mines Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Mines, which are in the 
Interior Department, but noted 
that the owners of the mine, the 
Union Safety Committee and the 
state officials had the same facts 
as the Interior Department and 
did not find “imminent danger” 
or close the mine. 


Krug advised Cordon that in 
placing responsibility the commit- 
tee should remember that failure 
to comply with code, even in 
“major” instances, was not in it- 
self enough to cause the mine to 
be shut down. The code insists 
only that “compliance be started 
promptly and prosecuted diligently 
until the provisions of the code 
have been fulfilled.” 


MEDILL ADMITS 
AT SENATE INQURY 
LUGON OWNERS BY 
MINE INSPEGTORS 


Testifies He 
$15,000 to $25,000 for 
Chicago Election, but 


‘MANSLAUGHTER INDICTMENTS 
10 BE SOUGHT IN GRAND JURY 
_ INQUIRY INTO MINE DISASTER 


fees ACTION EXPECTED 
10. BE CENTERED 


to the Centralia mine, but found 
“nothing there to warrant remov- 
al of the men.” As for the report 
by Inspector Frank Perz, pointing 
out numerous safety violations, 
Gallagher said, “that report was 


Prosecutor in Mine Inquiry 


Only From Republican 
Operators. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 4 


ta ; 
Gov. Green, told the Post-Dispatch 


he had gent the letter to Medill 

directly, without showing it to 

Gov. Green, then on vacation in 
Florida. 

Rowekamp also told the Sena- 

. Green in 


and complained about the fact 
that no action was taken on the 


letter. 


“The Governor told me that if 
Department o Mines didn't 
couldn't help it,” the mine 

union officer declared. 
When Medill was on the stand, 


ing of state mine inspecto 

by Medill, at which they were al- 
ieged to haut been instructed to 
make political fund collections 
from mine operators. 

“I did call such a meeting last 
Jan. 31,” Medill admitted. 1 told 
my employes we had an election 
coming up in Chicago, and that 
while I had not been instructed 
by anyone to solicit funds, I was 
a Republican and had been all my 
life. As such I was greatly inter- 


ested in helping wipe out the 


Kelly-Nash machine in Chicago 
and the New Deal in Washington. 
1 told them: 1 don't want 
you to put any pressure on any- 
I am going 


Senator Cordon then asked if 
Medill had suggested his inspec- 
tors solicit coal operators. 

“No, sir,” answered Medill He 
gaid when one inspector had ask- 
ed if he should see a certain coal 
operator Medill had replied, I'm 
not telling you to see anyone. This 
must be strictly voluntary. No 
pressure must be applied.” 

Denies Approaching Peabody. 

With reference to testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee yesterday 
that Medill had told his mine m- 
spectors he would get in touch with 
the big Peabody Coal Co. for contri- 
butions for the Chicago — 2 
fund, Medill said: “I would 
foolish to ask the Peabody people 
for contributions because they 
have heen the la con- 
tributors to the mocratic party 
in Chicago for many years.” 

Chairman Cordon asked Medill: 
“What about this even graver 
charge by State Mine Ins 
Driscoll Scanian to the effect that 
— said, We've 
tors 

“I did say,” Medill replied, that 
Mr. McPhail, a mine company of- 
ficial (not further identified), and 
his associates had been friendly 
to us, but I didn’t say our de- 
partment had helped them.” 

Pressing the witness, Cordon: 
asked if Medill did not agree with 
him that a request to operators 
for campaign funds would be 

rehensible in the highest de- 


inspecto summo 
Springfield last Jan. 31 to discuss 
collectiona for the Chicago cam- 


been to 
nc gape ge (the mine opera- 


— Statt . 
ROBERT M. MEDILL, former director of the Illinois Be. 
— — of Mines and Minerals, who resigned under fire fast 


sday, testifying toda 
investigating 


paign fund they were traveling on 
state-paid time and state expense 
accounts. 

“I told those boys,” Medill went 
on, “to call only on their friends, 
such as drug store owners, cloth- 
ing store owners, attorneys, and 
the state's attorney and sheriff of 
the county. : 


; O'Mahoney de- 


manded. 

Aer, much add 

ow- m et to 

raise?“ . oe 

“Between $15,000 and $25,000. I 
did this-entirely on my own re- 
sponsibility and I accept full re- 
sponsibility for it.” , 

“Did any coal 
tribute?” 

“I have good reason to believe 
the operators were visited by the 


operators con- 


, 


As has been told in the Post- D 
2 Louis F. Lumaghi Jr. of 
t. Louls, who operates a mine 
near Collinsville, declined to do- 
nate and on March 15 wrote a 
ss to Medill, saying the dis- 
ct mine inspector had called to 
seek a contribution,’ saying he did 
this at Medill’s instruction. 
Earlier in the hearing Medill 
had denied, blandly, that he had 
ever received a request from 


Scanian that the Centralia mine 
closed. repeatedly by 
Senator O’Mahoney, however, he 
was asked: Didn't you overrute 
Seanlan?“ 
don’t remember,” Medill re- 


ked. 

tted Scanian and all 
follow up their rec- 
8,” Medill replied. 
stand out in all 


2 
if 


75 
77 


Ee 
1 


ag ever genie to con- 
cur Scanian in any matter 
—— mine safety?” Medill] 
was ask 


“No, sir,” he answered. } 
“Have you over ordered Scanian 
to refrain fro; 
“No, sir,” 
Condition 


Senator Cordon, however, de- 
ere are indications 


apector, I would have shut that 
mine down.” 


“Doesn't that obligation also rest 
Senator Cor- 


“Hadn't Scanian taken up the 
quention of closing the mine with 
you 

“No, sir,” Medill again ed. 

Ar. Medill,” Senator Co re- 
marked at this point, “I'd like to 
have you be perfectly frank with 
us.” 


Senator Henry Dworshak (Rep.), 
Idaho, the third member of the 
subcommittee, present at hearings 
today for the first time, asked if 
union mine safety 


* 


before the Senate subc@mmittee 
Centralia mine disaster, 


At yesterday's hearing, William 
A. Gallagher, United States Bu- 
reau of Mines official and a mem- 
ber of the Governor's fact-finding 
commission, admitted that Wil- 
liam P. Young, operating head of 
the Centralia Coal Co., should 
have been removed by the Federal 
Coal Mines Administrator for 
failure to comply with safety 
regulations. 

John Lorenzini, one of the 
31 survivors of the disaster, also 
repeated his story of the event. 
He added, however, that three days 
before the explosion, a worked-out 
room at the mine had caved in, 


creating an unusual amount of 
dust along the ha way. This 
information had not been given to 
the fact-finding committee. 
Criticlam by Senator. 

During the hearing, Chairman 
Cordon remarked: “The record is 
clear. There was no insistence 
on the part of either the state 
or federal government agencies 
that the recommendations of the 
inspectors be carried out. The 
men in the field appear to have 
done a good job, but somewhere 
along the line of authority en- 
forcement failed.” 

Gallagher, supervising Federal 
mines inspector with headquarters 
at Vincennes, Ind., had testified 
reluctantly, under oath, concern- 
ing the lack of adequate mine 
safety enforcement action. He was 
questioned sharply by members of 
the Senate subcommittee. 


The Bureau of Mines official 
said he had not recommended re- 
moval of the operating head of thé 
Centralia mine because he did not 
consider conditions in the mine 


an “imminent hazard” despite re- 


ports by federal mine inspectors 
who found some 51 violations of 
the mine safety code, less than a 
week before the explosion. 
Used Wrong Tardstick. 

“What kind of a yardstick do 
you use to measure the difference 
between a hazard and an immi- 
nent hazard?” Gallagher was ask- 
ed by Senator Cordon. 

“In this case,” Gallagher con- 
ceded, “we didn’t use a proper 


Gallagher was called as a wit- 
neas by the Senate subcommittee 
after the Governor's fact-finding 
commission, of which he is a 
member, had completed its hear- 
1 in Centralia. 

e attempted to evade pointed 
uestions by Senator Cordon and 
— O'Mahoney, but was fi- 
nally pinned down to specific 
answers after fencing for nearly 
half an hour. 8 of wit- 
nesses in the Senate hearing was 
considerably more vigorous than 
in the Governor's fact-finding com- 
mission hearings, where witnesses 
were not put under oath. 

Gallagher did not name Young 
when he said the Federal Coal 
Mines Administrator should have 
removed the operating head of the 
mine. There was no doubt to 
whom he was referring, however; 
Young, president of the associated 
Bell & Zoller Coal Mining Corp. 
and vice president of the Cen- 
tralia Mining Co., was present at 


the hearing, listening intently, 
One Gperater oved. 


The power of the Coal Mines 
Administrator to remove a mine 
operator, under the Krug-Lewis 
agreement, was not put in ques- 
tion. Gallagher admitted that at 
least one operator, in West Vir- 
ginia, had been removed for fail- 
ure to comply with the safety code. 

In the case of -the Centralia 
mine, Senator O’Mahoney asked, 
“If you were the Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator would you have re- 
placed the mine manager here for 
failure to correct the violations?” 

“Yes,” said Gallagher finally, 
after evading the question earlier. 
Then he added, “But it is very sel- 
dom that management won't co- 
operate.” 

“Would you,” asked Senator 
Cordon, “have said to the man- 
ager: ‘You do this and this by a 
certain time or I'll discipline or 
remove you?“ 

“Yes, I would have done that,” 
Gallagher replied 

“Why did'nt you take action 
here?” Senator O'Mahoney asked. 

“There was no imminent haz- 
ard,” Gallagher replied. “I didn’t 
recommend disciplinary action.” 

But, pursued the senator, ro- 
moving his pince-nez, “you were 
much closer to the scene than 
anyone in Washington.” 

“I agree to that,” Gallagher an- 
swered. — moved, uncomfortably, 


in his sea 
Gallagher said he eonsidered 


danger of a dust explosion 

greater when inflammable meth- 

ane gas also is present in a mine. 
When gas or other “imminent 


“But we've never had a situation 


nue that im this district. 


ordinary as far as we're con- 


asked, 
should be reopened without cor- 
rections?” | 

Gallagher declined to express an 
opinion, explaining that Bureau of 
Mines employes were investigating 
inside the mine and had not yet 
determined the cause of ignition 
in the explosion. 

Questioned About Power. 


Senator Cordon asked: “Before 
the seizure of the mines by the 
Government, you had no power to 
cure violations, is that right?” 

“We had the power of persua- 
sion,” Gallagher replied. 

“Then you were powerless in 
the field of coercion?” 

“Yes.” 

“If you had had the power,” the 
Senator continued, “would you 
have forced compliance with rec- 
ommendations of your inspector 
for correction of safety viola- 
tions?” 

Without answering directly, Gel- 
lagher replied: “The work re 

uired would have taken time. 

entually all conditions would 
have been complied with. There 
are 57 recommendations in that 
report (the Post-Dispatch had 
counted 51 in the final Federal re- 
port) and 18 compliances. In moat 
mines there are 3% to 100 viola- 
tions.” i 

“Let's get down to specific 
cases,” Senator O'Mahoney insist- 
ed. “You said before you would 
have required immediate compli- 
ance. With which provisions?” 


When the witness would not 
specify, O’Mahoney asked, “How 
about the methods of blasting?” 
Gallagher answered that that 
“could not have been complied 
with immediately.” Then O’Ma- 
honey pointed out that one recom. 
mendation for the mine was the 
use of electric detonators. 

„I would not have required im- 
mediate compliance with that,” 
Gallagher asserted, then asked his 
questioner, “What is your interpre- 
tation of immediate?” 

“All I’m trying to do,” replied 
the unruffled Senator, “is get you 
to specify. The Bureau of Mines 
has been given consireable money 
to train miners. As a result, con- 
ditions have improved. Now a new 
law has been recommended to 


give the bureau new power to 
prevent such disasters as befell 
the people of Centralia. What 
powers would you recommend?” 

On more familiar ground now, 
Gallagher responded: “Mine work- 
ers must be taken care of as far 
as safety is concerned. State law 
doesn’t stop hazards. Laws must 
be passed to protect those men.” 

Gallagher insisted the Centralia 
mine management was trying to 
correct hazards. Do you believe,” 
O’Mahoney asked, “that the man- 
agement of this mine was so cul- 


pable that they should have been 


disciplined?” 


By way of reply, Gallagher said, 


“The time element is important. 
Only two mines in the United 
States comply with the federal 
safety code.’ 

Then, in answer to a question 
as to whether corrections were 
being made at the Centralia mine, 
he said, hey were correcting 
some things. They are better than 
average. If the Coal Mines Ad- 
ministration feels that the work 
of remedying conditions is net pro- 
eeeding fast enough, I feel they 
should leave everybody go. In 
that case, all over the United 
States everybody in charge of 
mines would go. 

Scanian‘, Testimony. 

Bcanian took the stand to tell 
the senators of his early efforts to 
have excessive dust eliminated— 
and his lack of success, He re- 
peated much of his earlier testi- 
mony, before the fact-finding com- 


mission, regarding his difficulty in 


getting Medill to take a serious 
view of this question. 

Scanian repeated his statement 
that Medill had declared they 
would “just have to take that 
chance,” when told of. the danger 
of a dust explosion. 

After Scanian, on his own au- 
thority, had issued an ultimatum 
to the mine to clean up or close 
down, in May 1945, he said condi- 
tions were greatly improved for a 
few months. By December of that 
year, he said, however, that the 
mine was dirty as ever, 

The exceedingly dry coal being 
dug at that time produced such 
dust that I recommended the use 
of water or a wetting solution on 
the eutting machine, the coal load- 
ers and the coal falls,“ the witness 


 pesumed. “That could be done by 


equipping the machines with tanks 
and pumps and by installing a 
sprinkler system.” 
Could Have Used Priority. 

Senator Cordon inquired if such 
equipment’ was then available, to 
which Scanlan. replied, “This was 
wartime and the coal companies 
had priorities. They would have 
had an easier time getting pipe 


. then than now.” 


. «The recommendation was turned 
‘over by the State Mining Board, 
he said, to a commission which 
visited the mine but failed to con- 
cur with Scanlan’s recommenda- 
tions for the wetting equipment 
but did agree with him on certain 
recommendations for improved 
tilation and rock dusting. 

At the evening session, it was 
developed from Scanlan's testi- 
mony that the Union's Safety 
Committee had twice asked Me- 
dill to revoke the certificates of 
competeney of the man then gen- 
eral superintendent, Norman Pru- 
dent and William H. Brown, mine 

who has since become 
underground foreman. The first 
request came in April 1945, when 
it was charged that Brown per- 
mitted a face boas te order shots 
fired while miners were still in 
the mine, contrary to the state 
law. It was aleo charged the 


WILBERT J.HOHLT . 
State's Attorney of Washington County, III, who will seek man- 
slaughter indictments against men responsible for the Centralia 


mine disaster. 


Hohlt was photographed as he went into the 


mine Wednesday, wearing a miner's cap, with Gov. Green's 
investigating committee, 


miners were ordered to go into the 
room and commence work before 
the room had been examined after 
the shots. 

Scanlan said this complaint had 
been “smoothed over“ in some 
manner by Robert Weir, assistant 
director of the State Department 
of Mines and Minerals. The sec- 
ond complaint, according to Scan- 


lan, wag addressed to Medill on 
Dec. 17, 1945, charging that Brown 
and Prudent had failed to follow 
out the recommendations of Scan- 
lan with respect to ventilation and 
timbering. This request was con- 
sidered by the Commission ap- 
pointed by the State Mining Board 
and rejected, Scanlan said. 
Report Read Into Record, 


Senator Cordon read into the 
record a copy of Scanlan’s report 
of his inspection on March 16 to 
19, 1947, his last before the explo- 
sion. The report again called for 
more adequate ventilation, clean- 
ing up certain haulage roads, put- 
ting the underground machine 
shop in safer condition and tim- 
bering parts of the mine. It called 
for “adequate rockdusting of the 
mine” and urged that all previous 
recommendations not complied 
with be taken care of. 


Senator Cordon wanted to know 
whether, if the wetting equipment 
and rock-dusting had been insti- 
tuted and there had been a local 
explosion of any kind, the loss of 
life would have been minimized. 
Scanlan replied, “Absolutely yes. 
Probably not a man would have 
been lost or, at least, the fatalities 
would have been confined to the 
immediate area.” 


Sennlan refused to express an 
opinion on the cause of the pri- 
mary explosion that set off the 
goal dust blast until he had had 
a better opportunity to inspect 
the mine, He promised to appear 
again on this point before the 
subcommittee later today. 


Hoped for Improvement. 

Responding: to a question by 
Senator O’Mahoney, Scanlan said 
conditions in the mine on his last 
inspection had been somewhat 
better and “I went away from my 
first interview with the new gen- 
eral superintendent, Walter J. 
Johnson, with the feeling that 
things were at last on their way 
to correction.” There was rock 
dust on hand and he had been 
promised a sprinkler system. 

All the time, he said, these im- 
provements, at least most of them, 
could have been put into effect 
earlier. He pointed out that all 
during the war a rock quarry at 
Valmeyer, III., was able to supply 
all the rock dust needed. 


Scanian confessed disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the State 
Mining Board Commission of De- 
cember 1945 to concur with his 
recommendations. 


„1 didn’t expect Weir or the 
operators’ representative on the 
commission to agree with me,” 
he said, “but I was hurt when the 
union representative and the two 
state mining inspectors went 
against me, too.” 

The witness explained the last 
reprimand he received from M 
dill over the comprehensiveness of 
hig reports was in March 1946, 
2 examinations at Spring- 

eid, 

“Medill called us all in and told 
us to cut down on the length of 
our reports and to quit using such 
long words,” he said. “He said Bob 
Weir was having trouble under- 
standing them and had had to re- 
sort to the dictionary several 
times.” The Senators joined in the 
general laughter, 

Freedom From Politics Urged. 

Scanian said every mine in III 
nois “should be closed down until 
it is properly rock-dusted.” He 
also told the subcommittee: 


inspection de- 
partment out of politics and 
to give the federal inspectors 
power to enforce their recom- 
mendations, there are going to 
be more of these disasters. 
Some people say an occurence 
like this is an act of God. I 
say that it is an act of God that 
we haven't had many more of 
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mines are in.” 
applauded the remarks. 


Taking up the question of poli- 
tics in mine inspection, Scanlan 
said he would have been dis- 
charged some time ago if he 
hadn't had a sponsor in Repre- 
sentative R. J. Branson of Cen- 
tralia and a good friend in Hugh 
White, president of the Illinois 
United Mine Workers. 


Pressed to give instances in 
which political pressure had been 
brought on inspectors, he said 
that Inspector James Wilson had 
been derived of jurisdiction over 
coal mines of Peabody Coal Co. 
and Old Ben Coal Co. in Franklin 
county because Wilson wanted the 
mines cleaned up. Asked to name 
the source of his information, 
Scanlan gave the name of Elmer 
Edmonds, the inspector who took 
over inspection of those mines 
from Wilson. He quoted Edmonds 
as saying the Peabody No. 18 near 
West Frankfort was so hazardous 
that he, Edmonds, was afraid to 
go into it himself, 3 


When asked by Senator O'Ma- 
honey if he had ever engaged in 
political activity while an inspec- 
tor, Scanian replied that he had 
campaigned for party candidates 
and handed out cards at elec- 
tions. Asked if he had ever so- 
licited campaign contribufions, he 
said, No, but I have made por- 
sonal contributions myself.” 

The audience was amused by 
O'Mahoney's quick reply, “that’s 
no crime.” 

Scanian then detatied the sow 


familiar atory of the “lug” which 
Medill asked his inspectors to 
put on the coal operators to fi- 
nance the Republican mayoralty 
race in Chicago, 

At the conclusion of the story, 
after Scanlan told of refusing to 
solicit the operators in his dis- 
trict, Senator Cordon remarked, 
“The request was reprehensible in 
itself in that it was directed by 
the state officer toward those he 
was expected to hold accountable 


for violations of the mining laws 


But did you ever receive any in- 
timation that you were expected 
to be lenient toward those Wo 
did contribute?” 


The witness said the only such 
intimation he had received was 
contained in Medill’s remarks 
when he proposed the lug, “that 
the operators had been favored 
by this department.” 3 

When asked if he knew whether 
Bell & Zoller Coal Co. had made a 
contribution to Medill's fund, the 
witness said he didn't think so 


for the reason that when he went 


up to the Centralia mine the day 
following the Post-Dispatch’s ex- 
posure of the “shakedown” some 
of the men in the wash room 


‘there started kidding him and ask- 


ing him if he was out to collect 
some money. 

“I told the boys, ‘you better 
see that your company’s skirts are 
clean before you do so much kid- 
ding.’ The master mechanic said 
he didn't believe Bell & Zoller had 
done so because they didn't con- 
tribute to his book deal.” 


When Senator O'Mahoney de- 
manded the details of the “book 
deal” Scanian laughed and replied, 
“You're going to keep me on this 
stand all night.” He then said 
that Medill had induced some of 
the coal operators to finance the 
publication of a booklet he had 
prepared showing the work of the 
department. 

“Medill later wanted us to sell 
the book to the miners and split 
the commissions with him,” Scan- 
lan concluded. 


Runaround Is Charged. 


Returning to his efforts to get 
safety. measures taken in the 
mine, Scanian said he had been 
referred from one company of- 
ficial to ancther and finally to of- 
ficials in Chic His superiors 
in the Department of Mines, Scan- 
lan said, had “failed to follow up” 
his efforts. 


As he left the stand there was a 
prolonged applause from the audi- 
ence, mainly made up of miners 


and relatives of those killed in the 


Centralia disaster. 


ON EXECUTIVES, 


OWNERS OF PIT 


State s Attorney Hohlt 


Says He Will Try to 
Build Case of Criminal 
Negligence — Prosecu- 


tion of Medill in Doubt. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
5 


Of April 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
A Staff Correspondent eof the 


Manslaughter indictments based . 


on criminal negligence will be 
sought by States Attorney Wil- 
bert J. Hohit in the Washington 
county grand jury's investigation 
of the mine explosion that took 
111 lives March 26, the Post- 
Dispatch was told today, 

It would appear that the prose- 
cution most likely will center on 
the mine owners and executives, 
Whether un indictment could be 
obtained against Robert M. Medill, 


who resigned under fire Tuesday | 


as director of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines, is débatable. 
The Dlinois criminal code fixes 


the penalty for manslaughter, vol- 


untary or involuntary, at one year 
to 14 years’ imprisonment. The 
code defines 
slaughter in these words: 
“Involuntary manslaughter shall 
consist in the killing of a human 
being without any intent to do 80, 
in the commission of an unlawful 
act or a lawful act, which prob- 
ably might produce such a conse- 
quence, in an unlawful manner.” 
No “Teeth” in Mine Laws. 
Hohlt's decision to base prose- 
cution on the general manslaugh- 
ter statute, rather than on the 
laws relating to mining, was due, 
he said, to the lack of “teeth” in 
the mining laws. To depend on the 
latter, he said, would be “like 
shooting quail with a cap pistol.” 
Section 60 of the General Mining 


laws limits penalties for non-com- __ 


piiance as follows: “Any wilful 
neglect, refusal or failure to obey 
the requirements or provisions of 
this act—shall be deemed a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine 
of not less than $50, and not to 
exceed $200, or by imprisonment in 


the county jail for a period not, 


exceeding three months, or both, 
in the discretion of the court.” 

Hohit said he would seek to: 
make a case strong enough to sup- 
port the charge of manslaughter, 
Other lawyers pointed out that 
prosecution along this line would 
face serious obatacies, and the 
state’s attorney himself made no 
effort to minimize the difficulties, 

With no premeditation involved, 
murder is ruled out. No one 
charges intention, so voluntary 
manslaughter is out, leaving the 
involuntary crime, Hohlt said. 

“For manslaughter, you must 
have some affirmative action,” 
Hohlt said. Most of the evidence 
thus far presented to the invest. 
gating committee deals with fall 
ure to act, rather than afrirmative 
steps. On the other hand, crim- 
inal negligence would constitute 
one of the elements of mansläugb- 
ter, it was pointed out. 

Reports in which State Mine 
Inspector Driscoll Scanian repeat- 
edly pointed out operating hazards 
in the Centralia Coal Co.’s Mine 
No. 5, and recommended correct- 
ive steps, would lay the ground- 
work on which a case of man- 
slaughter might be built, Hohlt 
said. 

Gov. Dwight H. Green has stat- 
ed he never saw the letter of 
March 3, 1946, in which a group 
of Centralia miners begged him to 
“please save our lives” by making 
the State Department of Mines 
and Minerals enforce safety regu- 
lations in the mine. Green said 
he was out of the state at the 
time and that the letter was for- 
warded by his office to Director 
Medill. 

Wiliam F. Young ie vice 
president of the Centralia Coal 
Co., and operating head of the 
mining property. 

H. J. McDonald, president of 
the company, is in the Chica 
office and is concerned chi 
with sales; however, he has @ 
nominal responsibility for the 


roperty. 

Walter J. Johnson, general su- 

perintendent, had chief charge 

of day-to-day management. 
William H. Brown is under 
ground foreman with the title 
of superintendent. 
H. C. Niermann is assistant 
superintendent, 

Hohit is a member of the fact- 
finding committee of seven, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, which 
completed its inquiry here yester- 
day after a descent into the mine. 
The state’s attorney insists that 
serving on the Governor’s commit- 
tee will not impair his usefulness 
in the grand jury investigation. 
On the contrary, he believes it will 
help the county inquiry, in that 
he will have a ecomprehehsive 
background on the disaster, and 
will have thoroughly familiarized 
himself with the various phases, 
by the time the grand jury con- 
venes. 

“If I thought the report by the 
Governor’s fact-finding committee 
might handcuff me in any. way, 
— a a dissenting finding,” he 
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involuntary man- 


LOSES 518 MINES BELIEVED UNSAFE 


Legislators Make Trip Into Mine 


* 


°013 OTHER PITS 
~ MAY REOPEN AT 
END OF STOPPAGE 


KENTUCKY UMW CITES 
EXPLOSION HAZARDS IN STATE 


Charges Control by Coal Men, Says If Safety 
Were Enforced There Wouldn’t 
Be Any Work. 


Feprinted from’ the Post-Dispatch 


TWO OF SCANLAN’ 
WARNINGS STILUP 
AT CENTRALIA P 


of April 5 


“IF ERTIFID SAFE 


. 40,000 Miners Affected 
by Shutdown — Action 
by Krug Follows Re- 


ports That Industry 


Fears ‘Safety Strike.’ 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 3 

WASHINGTON, April 3 
(AP) — Secretary of the In- 
terior Krug today directed 
that 518 Government-operated 
soft coal mines remain closed 
indefinitely because they are 
believed to be dangerous. 

Krug said the 2013 other 
mines under federal control 
could reopen Monday at the 
conclusion of the six-day 
“‘mourning’’ period called by 
John L. Lewis for miners 
killed in the Centralia (III.) 
disaster if the operating 
managers certify that they 


have reviewed safety condi- | 


tions and practices and that 


there is no imminent danger. 


to the men working in those 
mines. | Ce 

Almost 40,000 miners are 
employed at the 518 mines 
which Krug said are be- 
lieved dangerous from an ex- 
plosion point of view.’’ This 
is roughly a tenth of the min- 
ers employed in bituminous 
pits. The Interior Department 
estimates the 518 mines pro- 
duce 350,000 tons of coal a 
day. Normal production of 
all mines is about 2,100,000 
tons a day. 

The 518 pits will be closed 
until certified by the local 
union’s mine safety committee 
and the operating managers 
or until new inspections de- 
termine that they are rea- 
sonably safe. 


Krug said a review of inspection 


reports did not indicate unduly 
hazardous conditions in 2012 
mines. He directed an immediate 


re-examination of safety condi- 


tions and practices along with 
consideration of any federal or 


state inspection reports, however. 

Navy Capt. N. H. Collisson, coal 
mines administrator, called on 
Lewis to submit the names of any 
other mines “which the union 
considers so hazardous as to re- 
quire closing.” 

Collisson said the three steps 
now provided for removing men 
from unsafe mines proved inade- 
quate March 25 in the Centralia 
disaster in which 111 miners lost 
their lives. . 

These steps provide that (1) 
the local union safety committee 
may require the withdrawal of 
miners from unsafe mine areas: 
(2) if imminent danger exists, the 
federal inspector may require 
withdrawal of the miners: and 
(3) the federal inspector reports 
serious danger by telephone so 
the coal mines administrator can 
move immediately to withdraw the 
miners, 

Krug directed Collisson and Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, “to proceed with 
the utmost speed to check safety 
conditions in the mineg where the 
mine safety committee and the 
management can not and 
permit prompt reopening of those. 
mines under safe working condi- 
tions.” 

To reopen the 518 mines con- 
sidered hazardous, a safety certifi- 
cate will be required from the 
union safety committee and the 
mines manager, Krug said. 17 
agreement cannot be reached on 
the safety certificate, a federal in- 
Spector will be sent as soon ag pos- 
sible to go through the mine again 
and recommend when it can be 
opened. 

The 518 mines which will remain 
closed are scattered throughout 
the nation. 

Krug ‘Pleaded Guilty.’ 

At Centralia, Hugh White, presi- 
dent of District 12 of the United 

Mine Workers, charged that Krug, 
by his order, admitted negligence 
in operation of the mines. 

“Through his action Krug has 
just pleaded guilty to the charges 
of negligence made by John I. 
1 hite sald. 

olph Pacifico, vice president 
of District 6, United Mine Work- 
ers, said he believed every coal 
mine in Ohio would be affected by 
Krug's order closing 618 unsafe 
mines. 

In a speech at Powhatan Point, 
O., to miners, their wives and 
children, Pacifico said he had ex- 
amined federal inspection reports 
listing recommendations for in- 
creasing safety and that operators 
had not complied with these sug: 
gestions, 

“I think every mine in the state 
of Ohio and the northern pan- 
handle of West Virginia will be 
affected,” he said. 

“Safety Strike” Feared. 

Krug’s action was taken as in- 
dustry was reported to be growing 
apprehensive that the mine memo- 


By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 


Members of a joint investigating committee of the Illinois Legislature who yesterday made an 


inspection trip into the 3 Cool Co, Mine 
0.10N. 


on the disastrous. mine e 
SENATOR JOHN W. 
PAUL PO 


From left: 


No. 5, preliminary to opening hearings this week 

REPRESENTATIVE WILL P. WELKER, 
RIBLEY, SENATOR NORMAN BARRY, REPRESENTATIVE 
ELL, REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM ROBISON, REPRESENTATIVE ROB- 


ERT H. ALLISON, REPRESENTATIVE LLOYD HARRIS (a visitor, who is not a committee 
member), SENATOR ORA OLDFIELD and SENATOR D. LOGAN GIFFIN. Members not 


present when photo was made are Senator Merritt J. Little and Representative Carl Preihs. 


rial holiday might grow into a 
“safety strike.” 


- UMW officers denied there was 
any talk of a nation-wide “safety 
strike;” but Ed Morgan, president 
of UMW District 23 at Madison- 
ville, Ky., said his men “will e 

force the contract between Krug 
and Lewis” by not working in any 


unsafe operations after the memo- 


rial period. 

E. L. Reed, secretary-treasurer 
of District 19, Middleboro, Ky., 
also warned his men not to enter 
unsafe pits. ä 

The Department of Interior said 
few of the 518 mines to be closed 
are owned by steel companies. 
However, many of those affected 
supply steel furnaces, and the de- 
partment declined to estimate the 
impact of the shutdown in the 
steel industry. le 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
declined to take a stand today on 
whether the closing of the 518 
mines resulted from a labor dis. 
pute. 

The position the bureau takes 
may become important in de- 
termining whether the 40,000 min- 
ers are entitled to unemployment 
compensation while the mines are 
shut down. 

Krug said the pits are deemed 
unsafe. Since the Government is 
operating the mines through Krug, 
and the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the 
ployes of the Federal Government 
for certain practical purposes, the 
miners’ jobs are in effect being 
suspended, 

Payment of jobless benefits is 
determined by each state, but 
most of them withhold compensa- 


tion when the workers are made 
idle by a strike, 

Department of Interior officials 
expressed the opinion that the 
miners would be entitled to the 
benefits. 

Court Hearing Delayed. 

While toaay originally was the 
deadline set for Lewis to appear 
before United States . District 
Judge T. Alan Goldsborough to 


show his compliance with the Su- 


preme Court decision upholding 
his contempt conviction, a one- 
week delay was agreed to by Gov- 
ernment and union attorneys and 
the court. 


Lewis’s appearance is due to net 
the UMW a $2,800,000 refund on 
the $3,500,000 fine which Judge 
Goldsborough assessed as a result 
of last fall’s strike but which the 
Supreme Court held to be exces- 
sive, 

However, should the miners fail 
to return to work on the expira- 
tion of the formal mourning period 
next Monday, that circumstance 
conceivably could figure in the 
jurist's decision on remitting the 
fine. 


: Miners’ sis — Reported Cut 


ting 
PITTSBURGH, Pa,, April 3 
(AP)—Spokesmen for Pittsburgh 
district steel firms said today that 


the miners’ stoppage already is af- 


fecting steel production and that 
the steel industry will be required 
to make hasty preparations for 
curtailment spould the stoppage 


extend beyond a week. | 

The United States Steel Corp., 
which gets 20 per cent of its, coke 
from U “manned beehive ovens 
in the Uniontown (Pa.) district, 
announced it had cyt pig iron pro- 
duction 15 per cent at its Monon- 
gahela valley mills. 

The Sharon Steel Corp. reported 
it banked one of its two blast fur- 
naces at Farrell, Pa., because of a 
coke shortage. 

u the steel industry is 
in about the same position it was 
a year ago ‘when the United 
Mine Workers began its strike. At 
that time, coal stocks at the mills 
were fairly normal; in some in- 
stances excellent. | 

In some cases, however, condi- 
tions have changed. A year ago 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
had a massive stockpile along the 
banks of the Ohio river. Because 
of this, the firm was able to con- 
tinue operating. at 100 per cent 
through the 50-day walkout in 
1946, while other companies cut 
operations down to as low as 15 
per cent of normal. 

This year J. & L.’s stockpile Is 
low, and executives said it can 
only be made to last by means of 
a production cutback should a 


danger sign appear. 


: 


miners are em- 


BELL & ZOLLER 
HEAD SAYS CLAIMS 
WILL BE PAID Orr 


Feels Personal Responsi- 
bility, He Tells Report- 
er — $250,000 Policy 
With Lloyd’s. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April o 


By a Special Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


PASADENA, Calif., April 5— 
Herbert E. Bell, founder and chief 
figure in the Bell & Zoller group 
of coal companies, said. today he 
felt a personal responsibility for 
payment of claims growing out 
of the disaster which cost lives 


of 111 miners of Centralia Coal 
Co, This company, operating Mine 
No. 5 at Centralia, III, is one of 
three separate corporations in the 
Bell & Zoller group. 

Bell told the Post-Dispatch that 
payment of the claims may take 
all of the assets of the Centralia 
company, as well as all of its 
$260,000 liability insurance policy, 
and that, if this was not enough, 
he felt he should make up the 
difference personally. He has no 
idea yet what the claims of the 
miners’ families may total. Only 
the corporation which ran the 
mine, Centralia Coal Co., can be 
held legally liable, he maintained. 

He owns only one share of stock 
in Centralia Coal Co. but owns 
the majority of the stock of the 
two allied concerns, he related, 
These are Bell & Zoller Coal Min- 
ing Co., which operates two other 
mines in Franklin county, III., and 
Bell & Zoller Coal Co., a sales 
unit. He is board chairman of all 
three corporations, 


Speaks of Mora] Claim. 


“There is only a moral claim 
against the ‘two Bell & Zoller com- 
panies,” said Bell. “However, I 
think I'd be inclined to make up 
individually any difference be- 
tween the amounts due and what 
is available to pay them. Even if 
funds should be shy, claims are 
all going to be paid to those fami- 
lies. There isn’t any doubt of the 
ability to pay damages. If they 
can’t be paid out of the assets 
and insurance, some other way 
will be found. We won't know 
what they amount to for some 
time.” 

Bell, 80 years old ant inactive 
in the management of the group 
of businesses he established, made 
it plain he was referring only to 
legitimately proven claims. He is. 
residing in Pasadena. 

Centralia Coal Co., he said, car- 
ries a $250,000 liability policy of 
Lioyd’s of London, obtained 
through a New York agency, to 
protect it against damage claims. 

“It will take that policy and all 
the assets of the company to pay 
the claims, I don’t doubt,” he re- 
marked, 


Has No Idea What Assets Are. 


However, he said he had no idea 
what the assets of Centralia Coal 
Co. might be now, and that he 
was sure other officers of this 
concern at Centralia and Chicago 
could not say, in view of the situ- 
ation caused by the disaster last 
week. He added that he had no 
record available of what the assets 
had been previously, as he had 
preferred not to keep up such 
files after coming to Pasadena. 

None of the three corporations 
issues even typewritten reports to 
stockholders, as only the officers 
active in the management receive 
this information, he declared. 
While those associated with him 
in ownership of the two Bell & 
Zoller concerns also are interested 
in Centralia Coal Co., there is no 
individual holding majority or 
working control of the latter cor- 


GROUP OF ILLINOIS 
LEGILATORS Violl 
EXPLOSION SCENE 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 5 


By EVARTS GRAHAM IR. 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch.> 
CENTRALIA, III., April 5— 


Members of a 10-man joint in- 
vestigating committee of the IIli- 
nois Legislature today went down 
into Mine No. 5 of the Centralia 
Coal Co., where 111 men were 
killed in an explosion last week. 

The committee, which arrived in 
Centralia yesterday, will hold pub- 
lic hearings next week. The exact 
day the hearings will start has 
not been determined. 

Senator Merritt J. Little (Rep.), 
Aurora, named chairman of the 
group yesterday, said the commit- 
tee “wanted to get the lay of the 
land” before it began to question 
witnesses, 


“We don't want to harass a lot 
of people unnecessarily,” he told 
reporters. “We hope to stud 
transcripts of testimony alread 
taken at hearings conducted by 
the United States Senate sub- 
committee and Gov. Green's fact- 
finding committee.” 

The committee of the Legislature 
attended afternoon and evenirg 
sessions of the Senate group yes- 
terday in order to obtain back- 
ground for their investigation. 

A joint resolution passed by the 
Ininois Legislature last Tuesday 
instructed the committee to “in- 
vestigate the adequacy of the pres- 
ent mining laws of the State of 
Illinois, the. effectiveness of the 
provisions for the enforcement 
thereof; and whether any insuf- 
ficiency in the mine provisions of 
said laws or any laxity in their 
enforcement contributed to the 
cause of the mine disaster.” 

The committee was ordered to 
report its findings not later than 
May 15. Representative Robert H. 
Allison (Rep.), Pekin, was elected 
secretary yesterday. 

Other members are: Senators— 
Ora A. Oldfield, Centralia, and D. 
Logan Giffin, Springfield, Repub- 
licans, and Norman Barry, Chi- 
cago, and John W. Fribley, Pana, 
Democrats. Representatives— Wil- 
liam Robison, Carlinville, and WII 
P. Welker, Vandalia, Republicans, 
and Paul Powell, Vienna, and Carl 
Preihs, Pana, Democrats. 


| 


— 


0 ** 
poration, said Bell. None of the 
three corporations holds stock in 
either of the others, he added. 

Stock of the three companies is 
closely owned and has never been 
listed on any exchange or traded 
in among brokers, he pointed out, 
and the companies have not been 
required to make reports of their 
business to any public agencies. 
He asserted his inability to recall 
what profits of any of the con- 
cerns had been,. as “some years 
the coal business is profitable, 
some it isn’t.” 


Centralia Coal Co. is confronted 
with the expense of the rescue 
work after the disaster and of 
cleaning up the mine, Bell recalled, 
suggesting that this possibly might 
cost $50,000, 


— 

Homer F. McDonald, president 
of the Centralia Coal Co., is active 
director of the Bell & Zoller inter- 
ests. McDonald, whose offices are 
in Chicago, has admitted to the 
Post-Dispatch that he concen- 
trated on the sales end of the busi- 
ness and left operations entirely 
to W. P. Young. 

As federal agent for the mine, 

*McDonald said, he received re- 
ports of unsafe conditions at the 
Centralia mine found by federal 
inspectors, but turned them over 
to Young without following them 
up. McDonald was in St. Louis 
prior to 1930. He was elected pres- 
ident of the Bell & Zoller Coal Co. 
in August 1945. 


Last Report Six Days Be- 
fore Blast in Which 111 
Died Demanded End 


of Hazards. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 2 2 


= 


By a Staff Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, III., April 2—Mine 
Inspector Driscoll Scanlan's two 
warning reports to the Centralia 
Coal Co. on the dangerous con- 
dition of its Mine No, 5, and his 
unheeded demand for safety mea- 
sures, still are posted on the bul- 
letin board of the mine. They have 
had a tragic interest since the 
death of 111 miners in the ex- 
plosion in the mine eight days 
ago. 

The later of Scanlan’s reports, 
dated March 18 ana 19, 1947, was 
written barely six days before the 
disaster. It was comparatively 


brief, and called attention to the 
previous warning, repeating the 
previous demand that remedial 
measures be taken. 


Text of the later notice is: 
“March 18 and 19, 1947. 


“IT have this day inspected Mine 
No. 5 of the Centralia Coal Co., 
and I find its condition as fol- 
lows: 


“Ventilation inadequate at the 
working faces at head of 1 and 2 
west, at last cross out 20 and 21 
north, 4th. west and the deep 
rooms off 24 south. 


“Condition of haulage roads and 
refuge places: The wall support- 
ing the hoist in the underground 
machine shop is broken and haz- 
ardous to repair men using the 
hoist, 


“The mine 
rock dusted. 


“Recommendations: 


“That the ventilation be in- 
creased at the above place re- 
ported as inadequate. 

“That the dirty haulage roads 
be cleaned and sprinkled. The 
loose roof on the haulage roads 
be taken down or securely tim- 
bered, the high place on the Ist. 
west at Sth. north be cross-tim- 
bered immediately. The hoist in 
the underground machine shop 
be put in safe condition. The 
mine be adequately rock dusted. 

“Recommendations of previous 
inspections that have not been 
complied with should be complied 
with.” 


Text of Earlier Reports. 


The earlier and more detailed 
report and call for remedial action 
i * 


is not adequately 


8 

“Dec. 18 and 14, 1948. 

“Ventilation inadequate at the 
face of the last few rooms 22 
north and at the head of 22 north, 
there were two open cross-cuts 
and two cross-cuts closed with cur- 
tains that were leaking —. 
able air between 20 and 21 north. 
No reading at last cross-cut 21 and 
22 south, four cross-cuts weré 
closed with curtains in poor con- 
dition and short-circuiting the air 
from the head of the entries. 


“Motor roads are dirty. The 
buggy roadways are extremely dry 
and dusty. Not enough refuge 
places along the motor roads, 

“Loose and dangerous roof on 
the haulage roads in every section 
of the mine. Trolley wire is not 
guarded at low places and junc- 
tures, 


“Insufficient lights at shaft 
landing to show landing and cages 
distinctly, The mine is not 
equipped with sufficient tele- 
phones and the telephones are too 
far from the working sections. 
Generator in by 18 north has not 
been fireproofed and still presents 
a fire hazard. 

“Recommendations: 


“That the cross-cuts between 20 
and 21 north, except one nearest 
face, be closed with substantial 
stoppings and the check curtains 
across the middle entry moved up 
to the last cross-cut. The cross- 
cuts between 21 and 22 south, ex- 
cept one nearest face be closed 
with substantial stoppage to con- 
duct the air to the head of the 
entries, 

“That the motor and buggy 
roads be cleaned and sprinkled. 

“Sufficient refuge places made 
along the motor roads. 

“The loose roof of the haulage 
roads taken down or securely tim- 

dered. 


“The trolley wire guarded at low 
places and junctions. 


“That sufficient lights he in- 
stalled at the shaft landing to 
distinctly show the landings and 
cages. 


“That a telephone be installed 
in every working section of the 
mine. 


“That the generator room in by 


18 north be completely fire 
proofed.” 
Inadequate Ventilation. 

“Ventilation inadequate at & 
number of deep rooms, some 
rooms are driven to a depth of 
400 to 600 feet without any doors 
or stoppings being built to con- 
duct the air to the faces, 

“Several rooms have been 
worked of the last entry of the 
cross-cut, 

“There are now more than 100 
men working on the one split of 
air, 

“Long trips of cars are still 
being pushed a long distance with- 
out a light on the front of the 
trips. The buggies have not been 
provided with nips that will give 
an electrical tight connection. 


1947 


By GEORGE H. HALL 


A Washington Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON, April 5 — A 
charge that the Kentucky State 
Department of Mines and Miner- 
als “is owned and controlled by 
the coal operators of the State” 
is made in a telegram received by 
John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, from of- 
ficers of UMW District 30 at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Lewis referred to the charge at 
the time he designated the present 
period of mourning for the 111 
men killed March 25 in the ex- 
-plosion at the Centralia (III.) Coal 
Company’s No. 5 mine. The tele- 
gram from Kentucky was pro- 
duced by Lewis Thursday at a 
United States Senate labor and 
education subcommittee’ hearing 
at Washington. 

Lewis said that enforcement of 
mine safety regulations by the 
states never had been effective be- 
cause state ‘inspection systems 
were shot through with politics. 
He used the alleged situation in 
Kentucky as an example. 

The Post-Dispatch has disclosed 
how Illinois state mine inspectors 
were ordered to solicit funds from 
operators for political purposes, 
and how the Centralia mine was 
permitted to continue operating 
despite the pleas of Driscoll Scan- 
lan, an inspector who refused to 
fall in with the scheme, that it 
be shut down. 

Lewis places primary blame for 
the disaster on Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug, technical op- 
erator of the bituminous mines 
for the government under the 
Krug-Lewis agreement of last 
May 29. 

The Telegram to Lewis. 

The Kentucky telegram to Lewis 
follows: a 

Krug and his coal mines ad- 
ministration failed to carry out 
the mining code (federal mine 
safety code) as per agreement, If 
every mine in Kentucky shut 
down for failure to admister the 
mining code, there would not be 
any work. 

“The State Departmént of Mines 


and Minerals is owned and con- 
trolled by the coal operators of 
the state. The miners cannot even 
get in the doorway. Last year less 
than 720 inspections were made 
and the state law requires 8000 
inspections for the 2000 mines. 
“Rock dusting (a means of min- 
imizing explosion hazards) is a 
part of the state law and the fed- 
eral mine safety code and a basic 
safety requirement. It is almost 
totally ignored. 

“Many miners are working now 
where federal examinations show 
in testing the air at the last break- 
through they are unable to regis- 
ter the current of air with an 
anemometer. We have the record 
over the signature of federal mine 
inspectors to prove that the ad- 
ministration of the safety code 
was not made effective despite the 
fact it was known by Krug's de- 
partment. No boss or manager or 
superintendent or owner has ever 
been removed for failure to com- 
ply in district 30.” 

The message was signed by Sam 
Caddy, president; James J. Me- 
Andrew, secretary-treasurer, and 
Tom Raney, member of the UMW 
international board. 

Odllisson's Authority. 
Under the Krug-Lewis agree 
ment the coal mines administrator 
for the Interior Department, in 
this case Capt. N. H. Collisson, 
has authority to discipline or re- 
place an operating manager whose 
mine does not comply with safety 
recommendations of the federal 
inspectors. 

The agreement also provides 
machinery for the miners them- 
selves to close a mine they believe 
to be in a dangerous condition 
It provides that the local union 
at each mine is to elect a safety 
committee, which mav make in- 
spections to determine if the mine 
is in compliance with the code. 
If the committee thinks the con- 
ditions endanger the lives or 
bodies of the miners, it can rec- 
ommend to the mine operator that 
all workers be removed from the 
unsafe area and this recommen- 
dation must be complied with un- 
less the committee is overruled by 
the coal mines administrator. 


$35,000 IN FUND 
FOR DEPENDENTS 
OF MINE VICTIMS 


Wayfarer Befriended by Cen- 
tralia Constable in 1929 
Sends $2. 


Reprinted trom the P 
of April } 


By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, III., April 4—The 
fund being raised for the depend- 
ents of the 111 miners killed in 
the explosion of March 25 was at 
the $35,000 mark today. 

Mayor O. W. Wright, in charge 
of the fund raising, received a let- 
ter from a Chicago man who took 
the occasion to show his gratitude 
for what he considered kind 


treatment given him in the town 
when he was a wayfarer. The 
man wrote: 

“Honorable Mayor, 

“I cannot offer very much to 
help. . . but here's $2 and with 
other small donations it will at 
least help some family who has 
been left destitute. 

“I am merely paying a debt of 
gratitude which I received in 1929 
when your town constable allowed 
me to sleep in his jail and I was 
given a piece of bread and a cup 
of coffee in the morning. I always 
try to remember these evertures 
of kindness.” 

Contributions from St. Louis 
sources, few in number thus far, 
amount to $13,016. The items are. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., $5000; Grie- 
sedieck Bros. Brewery Co., $3000; 
Falstaff Brewing Corp., $2500; 
Hyde Park Brewing Co., $2500; 
William J. Jackson, Normandy 
$10; Money Mart, 34, and Maple- 
wood Mission, $2. 


PMW TO RETURN TO COAL 
PITS IN ILLINOIS TOMORROW 


rr ow the Post Deng h 
of April / 


Jer, inte ; 


— — 


Mines worked by members of 


Workers of America, rival of John 
L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers, 
Concluded a two-day holiday today 
with observance of Mitchell day, 
the annual miners’ tribute to at- 
tainment of the eight-hour day in 
1898. 

Yesterday, all 26 Progressive- 
worked mines in St. Clair county 
were shut down as miners 
mourned the victims of the Cen- 
tralia disaster. They were joined 
by the Okay Mine at Marissa, op- 
erated by UMW men. The Prog- 
ressive mines will reopen tomor- 
row. 

Delegations from each PMWA 
local attended funeral services at 
Centralia. Locals announced they 
were raising funds for relatives 
of the victims. Operators and 
miners at the Belle Valley Mine, 
Belleville, collected $500. 

Mine operators, superintendents 
and safety directors in [Illinois 
District 8, covering St. Clair and 
Madison counties, will hold a 
series of roundtable discussions 
of safety regulations, Fred Lip- 
pert, district state mine inspector, 
announced yesterday after a meet- 
ing at Belleville with mine super- 
intendents. 


the independent Progressive Mine 


has taken every proper precaution 
to advise the men and face bosses 
of the danger and instructed them 
not to work in such places until 
the danger has been removed. ex- 
cept for the purpose of removing 
fame. 

“The coal in this mine Is er- 


tremely dry, an excessive amount 
of dust is in suspension during 
cutting and loading operations. 


a aoe 


The dust is an explosion hazard, 


There are a number of loose 
boulders (nigger heads) over the 
haulage roads in 18 and 19 north. 
“A number of working places 
were not adequately timbered. A 
number of places were observed 
with loose and dangerous roof and 
had beén reported as safe by the 
mine examiner. With all the loose 
and dangerous roof in this mine 
I have never noticed a keep-out 
sign placed by the examiner. 
„Recommendations: 


“That the necessary doors be 
built and room cross-cuts closed 
te conduct the air to the face of 
the deep rooms, 

“The practice of working rooms 
ahead of the last entry cross-cut 
be discontinued. 

“The ventilating current split so 
there will be less than 100 men on 
each split. 

“The pushing of trips be dis- 
continued and the trips pulled in- 
stead. Lights carried on the front 
of all trips. 

“The buggies equipped withvhips 
that will give a positive electrical 
tight connection. 

“The loose. boulders over the 
haulage roads in 18 and 19 north 
and also in the other sections of 
the mine be supported by cross 
bars. 

“That every necessary precau® 
tion be taken with bad “roof. 
Places in which the examiner dis- 
covers loose and dangerous roof 
be marked out by him and re- 
ported to the mine manager. That 
the mine manager withhold the 
entrance checks of the men who 
are to work in the places until he 


also injurious to the health and 
safety of the men working aroutid 
the machines, The dust is very in- 
jurious and irritating to the eyes 
and respiratory passages, At the 
loading machine in 13 and 14 
north, visibility was absolutely nil, 
the men are unable to see the 
roof, ribs, face, the large lumps 
of coal traveling over the con- 
veyor to the car under the boom, 
motormen and trip riders are un- 
able to see the boom of the load- 
ing machine, etc. 


“The two mine examiners for 
the night shift are still wearing 
open lights. 


“The mine le not adequately 
rock dusted. Cross bars have not 
been provided on each section to 
be available for the use of sup 
porting bad top. 


“Recommendations: 


“That water or wetting soiutions 
be used on the cutter bars of the 
cutting machines, on the loading 
heads of the loading machines and 
on the falls of coal to allay and 
minimize the coal dust for the 
safety and health of the miners. 
The air conducted to the faces by 
erecting doors, stoppings and line 
drattices. 


“All examiners be provided with 
permissible electric cap lamps. 

“The mine be adequately rock 
dusted, 


“That a supply of cross. bars 
be provided on each section to b+ 
available to the timbermen and 


face bosses when needed.” 
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ILLINOIS LEGISLATORS DELAY 
HEARINGS ON MINE BLAST 


Decide to Postpone Inquiry Until Next Week 
—SixRepublicans on 10-Man 


Committee. 
Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 4 


DATASHOMS HOW | . der to ‘Bill’ on Mine Safety 


MINE ‘BRUSHED Photostatic copies of the text of letters written by Driscoll Scanian, Robert M. 
Medill and 


TRUMAN BACKS 
OFF COMPLAINTS me ee 


Complaint About Conditions in Centralia Coal Co. Mine No. 5. KRUG, WiLL NOT 
Firm Never Notified State 
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Drisecii 0. Seenlen 


Office It Had Com- 
plied With Inspector's 


Requests. 


eprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


Of April 5 


By SPENCER R. McCULLOCH 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


CENTRALIA, III., April 6—The 
manner in which the State De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals 
permitted the Centralia Coal Co. 
to shrog off repeated official com- 
plaints about operating hazards at 
its ill-fated mine here was dis- 
closed in records obtained today 
by the Post-Dispatch, 

In spection reports dating from 
Dec. 13, 1945 to last March 19, a 
week before the disastrous explo- 
sion in which 111 miners were 
killed, show that State Mine In- 
spector Driscoll Scanlan time 


after time pointed out to his su- 
periors that the mine 


request for compliance. That ap- 
peared to be the extent of the en- 
forcement of Scanlan’s recommen- 
dations. The company never in- 
formed the state that it had 
complied with any of them and it 
seldom responded to the communi- 
cations from the Department of 
Mines and Minerals. 
Exam of “Brush Off.” 

A typi example of the com- 
pany’s substitution of “the brush 
off” for compliance with an urgent 
safety recommendations took 
place early in 1945. On Feb. 21, 
Scanlan reported directly to Rob- 
ert M. Medill, who recently re- 
signed under fire as director of 
the Department of Mines and 
Minerals, that haulage roads in 
the mine were in “terrible condi- 
tion” and that the miners were 
rebelling. 

“If a person did not see it he 
would not - believe that any one 
would let a mine get in such con- 
dition,” Scanlan wrote Medill, In 
places, you cannot see the rails 
and the motors are dragging; one 
swing motor went by me and at 
times his lights would go out for 
the want of a return circuit and 
it would jump like a rabbit.” 

Scanlan stated that twe months 
‘previously when he inspected the 
mine he dissuaded officers of the 
United Mine Workers local, com- 


posed of men who work in the 
mine, from informing the mine 


manager they would seek to have 
his license revoxed unless he 
cleaned up the mine. 

“T talked them out of it and told 
them I thought we could get them 
to clean up the mine,” Scanlan 
wrote Medill, “but on this inspec- 
tion I find that practically nothing 
has been done toward complying 
with my recommendations of Dec. 
19th — 20th.” 


— 
Scanlan advised Medill that the 


mine superintendent had informed 


him that he'eould not clean up the 
mine and h 

week. Scanian 

that the mine should halt produc- 
tion for a while and put the men 
to work cleaning roads, rock-dust- 
ing, and performing other labors 
to place the mine in a safe con- 
dition. 

“The coal dust in this mine is 
highly explosive,” Scanlan report- 
ed. “and they have had one dust 
explosion in which several men 
were killed.” 


Scanlan advised Medill that sev- 
eral miners had requested copies 
of the state mining laws and add- 
ed that if something were not done 
soon they would probably bring 
charges against him (Scanian) as 
well as the mine manager and su- 
perintendent. 

“If the company will clean this 
mine up,” Scanlan concluded, “and 
see that their face bosses turn and 
drive crose-cuts every 60 feet to 
adequately ventilate the working 
faces, they will correct a lot of 
tueir absenteeism, will build up 
the morale of their men and in- 
crease their tonnage.” 

Medill‘ Letter to Young. 

Six days later Medill wrote Wil- 
liam P. Young, operating head of 
the mine at his Chicago office, 
addressing him as “Dear Bill,” en- 
closing a copy of Scanlan's letter 
‘and report and requesting their 
return with “any comments you 
wish to make.” 

Young replied to Medill the next 

‘ge hi “Dear 


zen 


Ake: 
11 
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a lot of their 
and increase their 


Rashvilie, Tilineis | 120 
A. 1945 


Several of 
Law, if something 
charges against me as well 


If the Company will clean 
their face bosses turn and 
adequa 


Minerale, 
noise 


Rag lr ge 
Springfield, 1113 


Dear Mere Medills 
Attached is 1 on 

of the Centralia 81 ——5 the haul 

are in a terrible eondition. If a person 


would 


ve cross-cuts every sixty feet 
11 correct 


ventilate the working faces, they wi 


em, Will built wp the moral of their 
* 


Respectfully FOurs» 


D. ec 


State Mine Inspecter. 


Bell 


February 27, 1945 


„ Zeller Cond Company 
307 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Aline 


Deer Bilis 


* 


I em inclosing herewith letter ani report froa 
Driscoll O. Scanlan, State Mine Inspector. 
Please let me have any coments you wish to aske 
in connection with the matter, with the return 


of the inclosed, 


Very kindest personal regards. 


(s) 


Sincerely yours, 


Rodert M. Medi? 


Direetor,. 


Fevruary 28, 1945 


through 


There was an insufficient number 
of underground telephones in the 


The comp:ny responded te Hine, Be warned, U in 


Weir's: communica- 3 


non- combustible clay. 
Scanlan 


him that ® mine 


equate ventilation. 


some instances a walk of a milg 


On one occasion, Scanian re 
he 2 nr rere 
crew Pp explosives 

with coal dust instend of with 


appealed 
‘dill on May 23; 1 informing 


co-operate and that he could ob- 
tain “no promise or assurance” 
that safety recommendations 
would be carried out. The series 
of inspection reports, which were 
apparently disregarded, continued 
until the time of the divaster. 
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No Comment on Lewis 
Criticism—UMW Chief 
Asks Congress to Act to 
Oust Secretary. 
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WASMINGTON, April 3 (AP)— 
of Interior J. * Krug 


By GEORGE H. HALL 


A Washington Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON, April 3—While 
motion picture cameras ground 


and radio microphones quivered, 
John L. Lewis repeated today that 
criminal negligence of Secretary 
of the Interior J. A. Krug was re- 
sponsible for the death of 111 
men in the Centralia (Ill.) mine 
explosion March 25. : 

The ‘bulldoggish chief of the 
AFL United Mine Workers, blink- 
ing and basking in tue glare of 
klieg lights, referred to Krug as 


“that modern Hercules with num- — 


ber 12 shoes and a number 5 
hat,” who spent his time resting 
while mine safety violations 
went unchecked. 

He made three suggestions: 

1. That Congress enact a 
joint. resolution asking the Presi- 
i — to remove Krug from of- 


2. That Congress enact at once 
legislation making it mandatory 
for a federal mine inspector to 

Close down a mine for viola- 
tions of the federal mine safety 


. That Congress authorize 
the refunding of the fine as- 
sessed against Lewis and the 
mine workers for contempt of 
court and that 


_— d be close to $750, 


He carefully avoided specific 
mention of the political scandal 
exposed by the Post-Dispatch in 
Illinois, where it was shown state 
mine inspectors were ordered to 
put the lug en operators for con- 
tributions to Republican campaign 
funds. Lewis had ample opportu- 
nity to absorb the facts gathered 
by this newspaper. 

Under questioning, he did 
acknowledge that fundamentally 
and — the responsibility for 
operating a safe mine lies with 
the operators. He repeated his 
assertion that all state enforce- 
ment is of little value because of 
political considerations. 


Lewis showed that he was 
familiaf with the report sent yes- 
terday to the Senate committee 
investigating the Centralia ex- 
plosion, although the report has 
not been made public. He dis- 
cussed successively the major 
— Krug made in defense of 

administration. | 


He asserted, though the commit- 
tee members were unable to pin 
him down, that the UMW mine 
safety committee at Centralia, 
which, under the Krug-Lewis pact, 
had considerable powers to effect 
a closing of the mine for unsafe 
conditions, could not act because 
of Krug’s “yellow-dog injunction.” 

He meant the Government's in- 
junction a the work stop- 
page of last fall and said that 
the miners knew they could rec 
ommend closing of a mine only at 
their own risk. 

Questioned by Kersten. 

Representative Kersten (Rep.), 
Wisconsin, no match for the mas- 
terful Lewis in give-and-take de- 
bate, questioned the union boss 
along these lines: 


Kersten: You don’t mean the 
injunction made the safety clause 
inoperative? 

Lewis: The combination of the 
injunction and the provisions of 
the Smith-Connally Act caused 
our men to understand they could 
close down the mine only at their 
own hazard. 

Kersten: You had the report of 
last November in which a federal 
inspector listed the violations at 
the Centralia mine? 

Lewis: I had all these reports. 
The Centralia report was just one 
of them. 

Kersten: Did any portion of the 
injunction prevent you from hav- 
ing the men removed from the 
mine? 

Lewis: Oh, my dear friend, that 
depends on the view of the United 
States Department of Justice. 

Kersten: Do you believe the in- 
junction prevented you? 

Lewis: It has. 

Kersten: You believe the injunc- 
tion did away with the Krug- 
Lewis contract? 

Lewis: I believe what the Zu- 
preme Court said. It took them 
about 50,000 words, and I suggest 


: Did you belleve it? 
I didn’t believe it but 
the Supreme Court convinced me 


I was wrong. : 

I understand that 
Frank Perz, a federal inspector; 
Driscoll Scanian, a state inspector, 
and a member of your own union 
local committee, who was later 
killed in the explosion, inspected 
the mine five or six days before 


the blast. Don't you think any - 


one of these men could have. taken 


steps to close the mine? 
Take Chances.” 


Lewis: ou don’t understand 
Men become inured to hasard. 


Men who hope they won't be killed 
come to believe they won't. They 
take chances, under pressure of 
their responsibilities at home, 


Lewis was adroit in turning a 
question he thought might have 
embarrassing connotations. His 
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By EVARTS GRAHAM JR, 
A Staff Correspondent of 
Post-Dispatch. 
CENTRALIA, m., April 4—A 10- 
man Ilinois Legislative Commit- 


tee decided today to postpone until 
t week hearings here into 
uses of the March 25 explosion 
at Centralia Coal Co. Mine No. 5, 
in which 111 miners lost their 
lives. . 

The committee consists of five 
senators and five re tatives. 
Senators are: Mer J. Little, 
Aurora; Ora A. Oldfield, Centralia, 
and D. Logan Giffin, Springfield, 
Republicans, and Norman 


Allison, 

liam Robison, Carlinville, and Will 
P, Welker, Vandalia, Republicans, 
and Paul Powell, Vienna, and 
Carl Preihs, Pana, Democrats. 

Before the House concurred at 
Springfield yesterday in Senate 
approval of the investigation, 
Democrats sought unsuccessfully 
to increase the size of the com- 


mittee by two. Their intent was 


to give each party six representa- 
tives on the group. 

Opposes Delay in . 
Representative Robert J. Bran- 


gon, a Centralia Republican, op- 


posed the propogal, contending it 

would delay the inquiry re- 

8 further Senate co era- 
on. 

He was answered by Powell who 
is Democratic minority leader. 
Powell asserted: “You're — 
now to whitewash the disaster. 
don't know how you can have an 
impartial investigation with three 
Republicans and two Democrats 
from each House.” 

Two other inquiries were in 
progress today. Besides an investi- 
gation already under way A 
subcommittee of the Senate Public 
Lands Committ the United 


| States Bureau of Mines has sent 
. Inspectors into the honeycomb of 


passageways in the mine to 
search for a clue. 

Gov. Dwight H. Green’s fact- 
finding committee, meanwhile, is 
scheduled to meet next Tuesday at 
11 a.m, at Springfield in executive 
session to prepare a written report 
for submission to the Governor. 


| The committee, which has ended 


its hearings here, announced its 
willingness to receive additional 
testimony at the capital on Tues- 


Governor’s committee 


propaga 
which was several inches deep on 
the floors of most of the working 
rooms and passageways in the 
mine. 
Point of Ignition Sought. 
Led by M. J. Ankeny, Mount 


the 


Hope, V. Va. expert on explosions 
the Bureau of Mines men are at. 
tempting to uncover thé source 
and location of the ignition of 
the blast. Ankeny and seven 
other men began their inspection 
of the mine yesterday, and expect 
to conclude the underground phase 
tomorrow. 


They do not plan to hold any 
public hearings. Whtn they have 
completed their inquiry, a report 
will be forwarded to Washington. 
where it will. be made public as 
required by the federal act of 1941 
establishing the Bureau of Mines. 


eThe inspectors are examining 
every working place in the mine, 
trying to find the places where 
damage was greatest. They are 
looking for such evidences of in- 
— heat as “coking” of coal 


Hundreds of samples of dust 


The dust is being sera 
timbers, working faces, floors and 
roofs and collected in air-tight 
cans to insure that no moisture 
can evaporate and that 
samples are not mixed with other 
air or dust after they have been 
removed from the mine, 


Ankeny, who is in charge, has 
been employed by the Bureau of 
Mines for the last 18 years with 
the special responsibility of exam- 
ining mines where there have 
been explosions. He went into the 
Centralia mine for the first time 
Wednesday for an examination to 


make sure that it was safe for 
members of the Governor's com- 
mittee to enter. 


The. inspectors who have been 
working with him have been in 
the mine frequently since the ex- 
plosion occurred. They participat- 
ed in operations to recover the 
bodies of the trapped men. 

Under the contract between the 
United Mine Workers Union and 
the Federal Government, a report 
of a Bureau of Mines investigation 
of every mine explosion must be 
made within 10 days after rescue 
operations have been completed. 

Ankeny said that. in this case, 


it would be impossible to complete 
the report within the specified 
time, and an interim report will 
be forwarded to Washington early 
next week. : 
embers of the Miinoig State 
Mining Board yesterday ispected 
the mine. An inspection by the 
board is required by state laws 
whenever an explosion occurs, 


— 


usual method was to deliver a 
speech, easing farther and farther 
away from the point. He has sel- 
dom been in better form oratori- 
cajly. He savored every line, 
sweeping from slow, deliberate 
statements to fiery declaratives. 

Lewis contended Krug would 
not have issued his order if the 
miners had not left the mines for 
& six-day mourning period. 

“This is Krug’s deathbed con- 
fession and, Oh God, what a gro- 
tesque, monstrous mistake he is 
in the postion he occupies,” Lewis 
roared, 


Replying to questions by Repre- 
sentative Nixon (Rep.) California, 
Lew aid he had recommended 


that the union’s membership end 


the present stoppage next Monday. 

“I hope thy will go back,” he 
added. 

Nixon continued: Is it your opin- 
fon that they will go back? 

Lewis: It’s my opinion they will 
go back in any mine that's safe 
enough to enter. 

Nixon: And you will so recom- 
mend? 

Lewis: I have already done 80, 
and I here publicly state it, 

Representative Kearns (Rep.), 
Pennsylvania, wanted to know 
whether Lewis pulled a “grand 


stand” play with the memorial 


layoff as a result of resentment 
against the supreme Court de- 
cision in the mine union contempt 
case, 

Lewis sucked in his breath audi- 
bly, puffed up and declared 
slowly and solemniy: “I assure 
you I had no ulterior motive.” 

He slapped the witness table 
with the palm of his hand, shrank 
back into his chair to speak in 
soft tones of the tragedies inher- 
ent in a miner’s life, and reared 
forward to shout denunciations of 
Krug. 

I reiterate,” he roared, “J. A. 
Krug was responsible and 1 will 
prove it beyond peradventure, I 
do not say J. A, Krug killed 
these 111 men by affirmative ac- 
tion. I say J. A. Krug by his 
inaction has permitted them to 
die while he withheld from them 
succor it was in his power to 
give.” 

Lewis’s peak of rhetoric was 
reached with this statement, 
given in a bellow that seemed to 
shake the crystal chandeliers in 
the crowded House caucus room: 
“If we must grind human 
flesh and bones in the industrial 
machine we call America, then 
before Ged I assert we owe pro- 
tection to these men and ald to 
their widows. I say it, I voice 
it, 1 prociaims it, and I care net 
My in heaven or hell opposes 


Lewis testified before the wel- 
fare subcommittee of the House 
Labor and Education Committee. 
Chaiiman Max Schwabe (Rep.), 
Missouri, announced at the session 
that K had ordered the closa- 
ing of 618 bituminous mines yntil 
they are safe. ... ... . 

This drew from Lewis the com- 
ment that Krug was “now starting 
to enforce his oon code after 111 
men died.” : 

Asked by Nixon to point out the 
specific instances in which Krug 
was negligent, Lewie brought a 


wave of laughter when he replied: 
“The day is early yet.” 
Kearns asked how many mines 
were safe before the Government 
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SAFETY CODE CUT MINE 
DEATH RATE 10 A MONTH, 
SAYS KRUG IN LETTER 


WASHINGTON, April 3 


ECRETARY OF THE. IN- 
8 TERIOR J. A. KRUG, in a 

letter to Senator Guy Cor- 
don (Rep.), Oregon, chairman 
of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, recited figures on 
fatalities in the coal miming 
industry In the United States. 

In the last 46 years, Krug 
said, there have been 71,030 
coal mine fatalities, or an aver- 
age of more than 128 deaths a 
a month. 


Under the safety code, in 
operation only since last July 
29, the death rate has been low- 
ered. Average coal mine fatall- 
ties for the six-year period be- 
fore the Government took over 
the mines were 956 a month. 
From last June 1 to the pres- 
ent, including the 111 deaths 
in the Centralia disaster, the 
average has been 85 a month: 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


took them over last May 29. 


“Probably not even two,” he re- 
plied, referring to the number 
asserted by Krug to have complied 
entirely with the federal code. 


Kearns persisted: “You say the 
mines were safer under Krug than 
they were before. How can you 
charge negligence?” 


Lewis stuttered and seemed gen- 
~ omg taken aback for the first 
time. 


“Because he let them die by fall 
ing to enforce his regulations,” he 
replied, 


Lewis asserted the report of 
Krug to the Senate committee 
was prepared last Sunday by 
Krug; Capt. N. H. Collisson, Coal 
Mines Administrator: arren 
Gardner, attorney for the Interior 
Department, and the newspaper 
columnist, Drew Pearson. 

Lewis asserted he would refute 
Krug's arguments on six points. 

He scoffed at Krug’s contention 
that the mine Inspectors did not 
use the term “imminent danger 
in their reports of violations in 
the Centralia mine and hence suf- 
ficient danger to close the mine 
was not apparent. He said the 
term does not appear in egy 
contract. (The term is in 
code drawn up under the Krug- 
Lewis agreement.) 


Local Safety Committee, 

As to Krug’s assertion that the 
local Mine Safety Committee made 
no report of the conditions to the 
Coal Mines Administrator or 
agents, he said the committee had 
authority to report only to man- 
agement, 

To Krug’s declaration that the 
state had full authority, he re- 
plied certainly, but the states do 
not exercise this responsibility be- 
cause of politics. 

“The state inspectors couldn’t 
keep the mines safe because of 
political interference with the in- 
spections,” he said. “That's why 
we wanted the federal code. Krug 
promised me he would enforce it.” 

As to Krug’s report that a tota! 
of 16,000 deficiencies had beer. 
corrected, Lewis said that, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Mines figures, 
there were still more than 31,000 
still to be corrected. 


‘ 
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OPERATING HEAD OF MINE 
ADMITS HE DISREGARDED 
_ SAFETY RECOMMENDATIONS 


YOUNG ACCEPTS 
RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CONDITIONS IN 


CENTRALIA PII 


Vice President in Charge 
Tells Senators That He 


Is Not Passing the 


Buck—Illinois Phase of 
Hearing Ends. | 
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By SELWYN PEPPER 

A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, 

CENTRALIA, III., April 5 
—William P. Young, operat- 
ing head of the Centralia Coa! 
Co. Mine No. 5, where 111 
miners lost their lives, today 
accepted full responsibility for 
conditions in the mine and ad- 
mitted he deliberatgly had dis- 
regarded safety recommenda- 
tions of United States Bureau 
of Mines inspectors. 

Young was the final witness 


to appear today before the, 


United States Senate subcam- 
mittee investigating the disas- 
ter. Subcommittee members, 
after concluding hearings in 
Centralia, left for Washing- 
ton, where the investigation 
will. be continued and more 
witnesses, including Secretary 
of the Interior Krug and John 
IL. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of 


America, will be heard. 
Senator Henry Dworshak (Rep.), 
Idaho, pressed Young to assume 
responsibility for conditions in the 
mine. “Who was respensible for 


— — 


a 


“safety corrections in the Centralia 


Mine No. 57“ the Senator asked. 
That's a legal question,” Young 
replied. “I am not qualified to 
answer it.” 

“If you can't give us a legal an- 
swer,” Dworshak 


_ Young, “which I have assumed.” 


“Everybody has been passing 
se a 


“I'm not passing the buck,” 
Young replied. 

Later,-Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (Dem.), Wyoming, ques- 
tioned Young concerning his com- 
pliance with federal safety in- 
spectors’ recommendations. Fed- 
eral inspectors had found more 
than 50 violations of the mine 
safety code at the mine less than 
a week before the fatel explosion, 

“Did you, as operating vice 

t, ever believe it 


Young, at one point in his testi 
mony, pointed out that Homer F. 
McDonald, president of the Cen- 
tralia Coal Co., was only the nom- 
mal head of the firm and that 
he, was the operating 


dent of the $1,000,000 Bell & Zoller 
Mining Corp., controlling opera- 
ting company. McDonald, how- 
ever, was named federal agent in 
charge of the mine, under terms 
- of Government seizure by the Fed- 
eral Coal Mines Administrator, 
Summarizing Young’s testimony, 
Senator O'Mahoney declared: 


“You felt Federal Mine Inspec- 
tor Frank Perz reports should 
be complied with to a certain ex- 
tent. ou undertook to see that 
the mine neral superintendent, 
Walter J. Johnson, was | 
to comply. You notified McDonald 
that this was being dome. You 
ordered pipe for a sprinkling sys- 
tem, but you had not taken any 
step regarding rock-dusting or the 
installation of electyc lamps on 


miners’ caps... : 
“About the electric lamps,” said 
Young, “we did not take any 
About the rock-dusting—I 
felt sufficient dusting had been 
done already.” 


Young said he had not complied | 


With some of the Federal inspec- 
tor’s recommendations because 
“some were major and some were 
minor, depending on the inspec- 
tor’s feelings, I Zu intend 2 
disregard any m recommen 
tions—because inspector 
wouldn't let us.” 


rock - dusting 
could have allayed the dust. 
At times we thought the mine was 
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DRISCOLL SCANLAN, state mine inspector, who testified 

before a United States Senate subcommittee at Centralia, III., 

yesterday. State mine safety laws were being violated at the - 
time of the explosion, he said. 


adequately rock-dusted, but in six 
or seven months the effect would 
wear off.” | 

To determine the need for rock- 
dusting, Young said he “went down 
in the mine two or three times a 
year.” 

He said he saw federal in- 
epectors’ reports, which had de- 
ascribed the dusty condition of the 
mine, but “not the state reports. 
They weren't sent to me.” Young's 
office is in Chicago. | 

“What had you done about the 
federal reports?” he was asked. 

“Well,” Young said, “we had 
ordered the pipe for the sprinkler 
system. I don't know when it will 
be delivered.” 

Calis Condition Common, 

The witness said dusty mines 
were common in Illinois. “I don’t 
offer this as an excuse,” he said, 
“but I don't know of any mine 
in which working rooms are rock- 
dusted. Conditions here are no 
worse than in other mines, 

“We've had a terrible disaster. 
It could have happened any- 
where.” 

Senator Cordon pointed out that 
the federal mine safety code re- 
quires rock-dusting inside work- 
ing rooms, to within 80 feet of 
the working faces. Since this 
was ngt the general practice, you 
felt were entitled to disregard 
it, is that right?” he asked. 

“As far as I know,” Young said, 


“gas and shooting (blasting) were 


the only two things to be con- 
sidered with regard to explosions 
As for gas, this was not a gassy 
mine. As for shooting--we were 
using a ‘permissible explosive.’ 

“Since the disaster, we might 
as well throw ‘permissible explo- 
sives’ out the window.” 

Attitude on Dust. ss 

Although he previously had said 
he considered dust a hazard, 
Young, in response to a question 
by Senator O’Mahoney, said, It's 
my honest conviction that the rec- 
ommerdation of the inspectors re- 
garding coal duat was only for the 
convenience of the men.” Both 
state and federal mine inspectors 
had recommended that dust be 
cleared off the mine roads. Sen- 
ator Cordon turned quickly to- 
ward the witness. 

“Mr, Young,” he said, “if you 
dont’ that all these recom- 
mended pretautions are neces- 
sary, simply say so.” ) 

Young said nothing, but nodded 
his head in apparent agreement. 

The mine head said he dis- 
agreed with an opinion, offered 
earlier by State Mine Inspector 
Driscoll Scanlan, that the fatal 
explosion of dust in the mine had 
been detonated by a faulty blast- 
ing charge, overloaded with-explo- 
sive powder, and possibly tamped 
with coal dust 


said, “that the explosion was not 
caused by a ‘windy shot.’ I don’t 
know what Scanlan means. The 
shooting in the mine was ail nor- 
mal.“ 1 
Young said the management 
had disregarded the recommenda- 
tion that electric safety lamps be 
used on miners’ caps, because th 
thought the .union would objec 
He admitted, however, Side the 
question had never been ussed 


with any union representative. 
As for electric detonators for 


— charges—also recom 
mended by inspectors, to replace 
fuses—Young said they would do 
no good so long as open-flame cap 
lamps were used. 

Senator O’Mahoney asked if 
miners who had testified before 
the subcommittee would be penal- 
ized 12 the management. Young 
said they would not. 

“All the miners I heard,” Young 


said, “gave honest testimony.” 
Payments to 


Dependents. 
At the conclusion of Young's 
testimony, O’Mahoney introduced 
excerpts from the Illinois Work- 
men’s’ Compensation Law and 
pointed out that any payments 
to dependents under this code 
came, not from the state, but 
from funds of the mine op- 
erators, The rators may pro- 
vide these fu through surety 


‘bonds or insurance. 


1 am informed by Harrison 
Combs (general counsel of the 
United Mine Workers at Wash- 
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ments to dependents of victims 
are determined by a statutory for- 
mula depending on the number 
of dependents.” 

It has been pointed out here- 
tofore that the range of guch pay- 
ments is $4000 to $6000. 

Chairman Cordon was isked by 
a reporter after the sess on if he 
considered the Illinois compensa- 
tion provisions adequate, He re- 
plied: “I leave it to Illinois to de- 
termine the amount of compensa- 
tion, but I would increase it.” 

Senator Cordon thanked every- 
ole who had participated in the 
hearings, just before adjourning 
the session. He said the next ses 
sioh, in Washington, would be 
held “within two weeks. 

Subcommittee members left by 
automobile for Scott Field, where 
they were to board an Army plane 
which was to take them to Wash- 
ington. 

Scanlan’s Teatimony. 

At yesterday's Senate subcom- 
mittee hearing, State Mine Inspec- 
tor Scanlan had declared the Cen- 
tralia Coal Co. was: violating state 
mining laws designed to prevent 
mine disasters when the disaster 
occurred last week. Scanlan said 
an overloaded blasting charge, 
possibly illegally tamped with coal 
dust, may have caused coal dust 
in the mine to explode. 

He said he based his findings 
on an inspection of the mine after 
the disaster. None of the six fed- 
eral mine inspectors and en- 

neers, who participated in the 
inspection, disagreed with his 
findings, he said, and at least two 
concurred, 

Scanian said he found, one 
tamping bag loaded with coal 
dust instead of clay in violation 
of state mining laws. 

Other testimony showed that 
the mine management made a 
practice of sending a four-day 
supply of blasting powder into 
the mine, although state and 
federal mining codes prohibit 
more than a 48-hour supply of 


powder. 

Scanlan said mining codes 
were violated by failure to keep 
the mine . uately rock- 
dusted. 


Reconstructs Events. 


Reconstructing the probable se- 
uence of events leading up to the 

isaster, Scanian said the use of 
coal dust as a tamping material, 
in connection with an overloaded 
blasting charge, could have caused 
a flash, igniting the excessive dust 
in the mine. He said some of the 
men appeared to have been killed 
outright by the explosive force of 
the blast while others suffocated 
in the gasses following the explo- 
sion, which had been reduced in 
force by rock-dusted areas. 

“When the explosion hit that 
rock-dusted area,” Scanlan said, 
„it lost some of its violence and 
ost heat. I think rock dust kept 
t from getting down further. 
That area was rock dusted last 
August. 

J am satisfied there wouldn't 
have been an explosion if the 
mine had been rock-dusted and a 
sprinkling system installed.“ 


Scanian said: “I think the com- 


pany was responsible to see that 
the mining law was obeyed.” 


John E. Jones of Benton, Ill., 
a mine safety engineer who is an 
adviser to the Federal Coal Mine 
Administrator and is a member 
of the Governor's fact-finding 
commission which earlier investi- 

ated the Centralia disaster, to- 

y testified in support of Scan- 
lan's advocacy of rock-dusting. He 
said he had been a pioneer in this 


method of preventing dust ex- 


plosions. oe 
“If the Centralia mine had been 
properly rock-dusted,” he said, “I 
positive the explosion would 
been ‘confined to the area 
of the\primary blast and only the 
men in that immediate vicinity 


would have been killed.“ 


W. Randall Compton, counsel 
for the Federal Coal Mines Ad- 
ministration at Washington, testi- 
fied today that McDonald was the 
man held responsible for safety 
conditions in the mine. He ac- 
knowledged, however, that Young 
ml tae ra: manager” of the 

0. 


Compton said the Mines Admin- 


istration had received complaint 
from miners of hazards in the 
mine, and about last Nov. 30 had 
ordered the management to cor- 


dust?“ 


rect conditions. No disciplinary 
action was taken against the man- 
agement, as provided for under 
the Krug-Lewis agreement, for 
failure to enforce mine safety 
rules. Compton said the Mines 
Administration did not consider 
conditions an “imminent hazard.” 


Green’s Name on Letter, 


William E. Rowekamp, record- 
ing secretary of the United Mine 
Workers’ local at the time, intro- 
duced into evidence a letter signed 
with the name of Gov. Dwight H. 

reen of Illinois, dated March 14, 

J, and acknowledging receipt by 
the Governor of a complaint by 
miners that safety regulations 
were being violated at Mine No. 5. 
They begged him to “save our 
lives” by enforcing the law. 


Gov. Green, meanwhile, had 


said’ he did not see the miners’ — 


letter, which had been forwarded 
to Medill. . 


Hugh White, president for IIli- 
nois of the United Mine Workers, 
also testified, stating that after 
hearing the record of state failure 
to enforce mine safety rules, in 
the future “I would rather take 
a chance on the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


The Senate hearing was held in 
the Centralia City Hall council 
chamber, crowded with miners and 
relatives of the mine disaster vic- 
tims. They listened intently to 
Scanlan’s testimony, as did mem- 
bers of the Senate subcommittee. 

Opinion on Blast. 

“T am of the opinion,” Scanlan 
said, “that the explosion started 
from blasting at the first west 
section of the underground work- 
ings. I base that opinion on the 
direction of the travel of the force, 
which moved in a northeast and 
southeast direction. I believe it 
moved that way because of the 
indications of the extreme heat 
and the coke we found near the 
cutting face there. g 


„It looks like the shots were 
zwercharged— there was too much 
powder used. All the shots were 
fired. The man who fired the 
shots was 500 or 600 feet away at 
the time. The shots are fired by 
fuse and you have five or 10 min- 
utes to get away. In other sec- 
‘ions of the mine we found that 
shots had not been fired.” 

Senator Dworshak remarked 
that “you seem sure that the ex- 
plosion was due to an overcharge. 
Why?” 

“The coal was just pulverized,” 
Scanlan explained. “There were 
hardly any lumps in the al. 
Also, there was the odor from the 
use of too much powder. The 
place still has that odor.“ 

Tamping Bags Found. 

He went on to relate that he 
had found two tamping bags, one 
filled with clay and one with coal 
— A tamping bag with coal 

ust is a violation of the law, he 


. out. In answer to other 


uestions, he said the tamping 
bags are filled underground and 
that the coal dust would have 
been placed in the bag right at 
the place where the work was in 
progress—the cutting faces. 


Tamping bags are supposed to 
be filled with non-combustible 
material. They are placed on top 
of a blasting charge to hold the 
charge in place. 


“Why would a man put in coal 
inquired Senator O'’Ma- 
@oney. 

“Pure old neglect and careless- 
ness,” Scanlan answered, “I found 
a man using coal dust there some- 
time back. I reported it and the 
man was discharged by the com- 
pany.” 

“If coal dust is used in a tamp- 
ing bag,” Senator Cordon asked, 
“What is the result?” 

“It is that much more apt to 
ignite the dust in the mine,” Scan- 
lan told him. 

“Could that have been the cause 
of the explosion?” Cordon asked, 


Scanian replied it could have 
been. 

Then Cordon asked if the face 
boss in that area had been a cas- 
ualty. He was, Scanlan replied. 


Says Firm Was Negligent. 


“Was the company negligent?” 
Senator Dworshak asked. 

“Yes,” Scanian sajd, I think 
the company was responsible to 
see that the mining law was 
obeyed.” He emphasized his ob- 
servations bed waving a large pa- 
per clip. is hands rarely were 
idle. 

At one point in his testimony 
Scanlan referred to a map of the 
mine, pointing with a stick. He 
showed the route of the explosive 
force, how rock-dusting had re- 


tarded the force, and where the. 


men had died. 

Senator Dworshak asked if it 
was correct that the time of the 
accident coincided with the time 
the men were to go off duty 
Scanlan. said that was true, and 
reported several watches worn by 
the miners had stopped at 38:25 
and 3:27 p.m. 

He continued: “We found pow- 
der boxes that had been demol- 
ished and partially burned but the 
explosives in them had not gone 
off. We found a number of un- 
exploded shots.” 


Senator O’Mahoney asked if 
there was any practice in the min- 
ing industry setting standards for 
the number of escapement shafts. 

Scanian said there was not. 
“The law says only that there 
must be an escapement shaft and 
that in the newer mines it must 
be 500 to 2000 feet from the main 
“shaft.” he said. 


For Sprinkling System. 

Jones, in his testimony today, 
supported Scanlan’s repeated rec- 
ommendations that a sprinkling 
system should have been installed 
in the Centralia mine. Although 
auch a system would not be par- 
ticularly useful on the haulage 
ways, he said, on the cutting ma- 
chines it would help materially 
to keep down the dust. 

The witness went into consider- 
able detail on the history of rock- 
dusting. “The theory of rock- 
dusting,” he said, “is that the 
rock dust nes with the coal 
dust and reduces the percentage 


of combustible material.” He said 
that the “Federal Bureau of 
Mines is 100 per cent in favor of 
rock-dusting, but I suppose there 
aren’t more than 100 mines in 
the country properly rock-dusted.” 

Senator Dworshak wanted to 
J i000 “what has the Bureau of 
Mines done with its expenditure 
of $1,500,000 a year, if the mines 
aren’t better rock-dusted than 
that?“ Jones replied the Bureau 
“has done a lot of good.“ 

Jones declined to advance a 
theory as to the cause of ignition 
of coal dust in the Centralia mine 
disaster, 


After naming McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Centralia Coal Co., 
as the man to whom the Mines 
Administration looked for enforce- 
ment of mine safety at Centralia, 
Compton, counsel for the Adminis- 
tration, said, “I haven't seen Me- 
Donald in Centralia since the dis- 
aster.” 


Record of Communications, 


Compton introduced into the 
subcommittee’s record a report of 
correspondence and telephone con- 
versations between various Mines 
Administration officials concern- 
ing the Centralia mine. 

These reports, going back as far 
as May 28, 1946, showed that the 
administration knew miners were 
dissatisfied with conditions in the 
mine. One of the reports, by 
Navy Lt. Byron S. Brooks, sub- 
area administration director at 
West Frankfort, III., stated the 


men did not like ft “because a 
doctor had been forced on the 
miners by the company.” Brooks 
said also there were “bad top 
conditions making the workers 


unsteady.” This was not explained 


The chief complaint reported by 
Brooks, however, was that “the 
men want the mine made more 
safe and feel the company is not 
taking adequate steps to correct 
shfety conditions.” 


Report on Safety. 


Nov. 26, 1946, administration re- 
‘ports detailed by Compton showed, 
a Lt, Comdr. J. P. Towey, repre- 
senting the administration, visited 
the Centralia mine, then on strike 
as a part of a nation-wide mine 
work stoppage. The Navy officer 
at that time reported to the ad- 
mini tration that “the company 
considers the mine in first-class 
working order and ready to re- 
sume operations as soon as the 
strike ends.. Company exec- 
utives state all safety problems are 
being handled satisfactorily.” 

Compton said a letter written 
by the Centralia mine union local, 
complaining of safety conditions 
Feb. 24, 1947, never reached the 
Mine Administration. The letter, 
he said, apparently was given to 
company executives and stopped 
there. 

Senator Dworshak wanted to 
know if the administration consid- 
ered itself “thoroughly informed” 
as to safety conditions in the 
mine, 

“We were,“ Compton replied, 
“but we relied on reports of our 
local men.” He said safety inspec- 
tion actually was done by Bureau 
of Mines experts. 

Senator O’Mahoney asked if 
after the administration was in- 
formed, in May 1946, that miners 
were dissatisfied with safety con- 
ditions in the mine, “an immedi- 
ate inspection” was ordered. 
Compton said it had not been or- 
dered and a federal inspector did 
not visit the mine after that until 
November 1946. | 

Accused by Senator. 

W. H. Brown, mine manager 
since Nov. 16, 1943, in charge of 
underground operations, was ac- 
cused by Senator O’Mahoney. in 


the course of his testimony of. 


failure to make clear-cut state 
ments and unwillingness to give 
direct answers. 

He said he had authority to han- 
dle all operating matters “unless 
they involved out of ordinary ex- 
penditures”; for instance, he said, 
he was not empowered to obtain 
a sprinkling system to keep down 
dust. 

There were three outstanding 
recommendations for improved 
safety in this mine, O'Mahoney 
told Brown—rock-dusting, to min- 
imize the hazard of coal dust ex- 
plosion; splitting of ventilation to 
meet the rules on number of men 
served, and improved blasting 
methods. 

“Did you make any recommen- 
dations with respect to any of 
these?” the Senator demanded. 

Coal mining, Brown said in re- 
ply, is progressive in nature, mov- 
ing into new territory continuous- 
ly, and while many of the com- 
plaints about this mine seemed 
to be on the same violations, ac- 
tually they dealt progressively 
with violations of the same char- 
acter but in new sections. 

“Why wasn't it a good thing,” 
O'Mahoney asked, “to do rock- 
dusting not only in the haulage 
ways but also in the (digging) 
rooms?” There has been testi- 
mony that the rooms were largely 
Ignored. 

“I’m not denying that would be 
a good thing,” Brown responded. 
“We have tried to rock-dust as 
frequently us possible, and the 
principal reason for not doing 
more was because we were oper- 


ry the mine, getting out coal, 
and lacked the time.” 

“Yet in 1948 for three weeks you 
suspended mining on two days 
out of every week to clean up 
the mine, but you haven't done 
that since,” O’Mahoney com- 
mented, 

“No, not in the same manner,” 
said Brown, explaining that some 
cleaning was done subsequently 
without stopping mining. ö 

We attempted a night shift,” 
Brown said, “to remove as much 
coal dust and dirt as possible. 

“One of Few Good Things.” 

“That’s one of the few good 
things we've done.” 

The latter statement appeared to 
be a slip on Brown’s part, as his 
testimony generally was in denial 
of charges of failure to take pre- 
cautions, 

Chairman Cordon and Senator 
Dworshak, the other members of 
the subcommittee, joined O’Ma- 
honey in attacks on Brown's de- 
meanor on the stand. In angry 
tones, Dworshak said to Brown: 

“I don’t like your attitude on 
this witness stand. John L. Lewis 
charged that Secretary Krug was 
personally guilty of criminal neg- 
ligence. I'm trying to find out 
if that is true. I think that we've 
be: wasting our time. I.demand 
that we subpoena somebody who 
can give us some information.” 

O’Mahoney, losing patience, 
said: “Mr, Brown, you give the 
impression of a man who doesn’t 
want to give direct answers. We 
appreciate the’ ordeal you've un- 
dergone, but truth is truth.” 
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MOURNING WEEK COUNTS. 
ON JOBLESS PAY PERIOD 
FOR ILLINOIS COAL MINERS 


CHICAGO, April 5 (AP) 


HE Illinois unemployment 

compensation law is oper- 

ative for miners from the 
start of their six-day mourning 
period last Monday until their 
individual mines are ruled safe 
by their examining committees, 
the State Labor Department 
ruled yesterday. 

Actually, the miners will get 
no pay for the first week, since 
applicants for compensation 
must go through a “waiting 
period” of one week. Maximum 
unemployment compensation is 
$20 weekly for 26 weeks. 

Samuel C. Bernstein, Com- 
missioner of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation, 
announced the ruling. 

Beginning Monday, the de- 
cision no longer will hold with 
individual mines as they are 
declared safe, Bernstein said. 
It also will not hold next week 
with mines not ordered closed 
by Krug, excxept in cases 
where they meanwhile are de- 
clared unsafe, he added. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatcn® 


Of April 5 


Brown made no reply. 

“The testimony,” O’Mahoney 
said, “is that rock-dusting was 
done in the haulage ways and not 
in the rooms, What have you to 
say to that?” 

“We rock-dusted the entire mine 
to the best of our ability,” Brown 
asserted in reply. He referred to 
a strike shutdown period last April 


+ when he said it was intended to 


do work of this nature. He said 
the state mine inspector had asked 
the mine to see if the union would 
permit the rock-dusting to be car- 
ried out at that time, but the 
union had refused to let the mine 
electrician work on some repairs, 
so no request was made for the 
rock-dusting. 

After reopening last May 165, 
the mine had to shut down again 
May 23, but then permission was 
obtained from the union for rock 
dusting by five men, Brown re- 
lated. He said this work was 
done over a week's period, in all 
of the mine, “even the working 
faces as far as possible.” 

“You never make a clear-cut 
statement,” O'Mahoney charged 
the witness. “You qualify every 
statement you make.” This 
brought an explanation from 
Brown of his last previous quali- 
fication to the effect that the 
rock-dusting machine moved on 
tracks and that some sections, 
lacking tracks, could not be 
reached. 

A letter from Robert Weir, as- 
sistant state director of mines, 
dated last June, which accompa- 
nied an inspector’s report that 
partial rock-dusting had been done 
but nothing was accomplished to 
eliminate hazards, was referred to 
by O'Mahoney. 

“Do you still try to tell us the 
mine was rock-dusted?“ O’Ma- 
honey demanded. Brown said: 
“We continued to rock-dust untl 
we completed the mine, except for 
entries 24 and 26 south, where 
the machine still stands.” 

“Isn't it true,” asked O’Ma- 
honey, “that, because the mine 
operators wanted to get as much 
coal as possible and workers were 
scarce, you didn’t want to take 
men off their regular work to do 
this (rock-dusting) ?” 

“We certainly didn’t want to 

, take men away from production,” 

Brown conceded. 

Senator Dworshak said: “The 
Federal Coal Mines Administrator 
is responsible for the enforcement 
of the mine safety code. Did you 
receive any written instructions 
from the administrator?” 

Brown replied: 

“They would not come to me. 
I suppose that Mr. McDonald 
would have received them.” 

McDonald is head of the coal 
company. 

O'Mahoney and Cordon attempt- 
ed to learn what Brown had done 
to comply with recommendations 
of federal and state inspectors and 
also who was the operating au- 
thority at the mine itself. 

Firing questions rapidly at 
Brown, Dworshak asked: “Were 
you the operating manager of Cen- 
tralia Mine No. 5?” 

„No.“ 

“Do you know where McDonald 
is now?” 

“No.” 

“Then you don't know whether 
Mr. McDonald is in Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York or Alaska?” 

Dworshak then shouted: “We'd 
2 concentrate on getting 
somebody who knows something 
about something else. I want the 
record to show that the time de- 
voted by this committee to the 
testimony of Mr. Brown was abso- 
lutely wasted and worthless.” 

Earlier, Cordon said: “If one 

thing has been shown to this com- 
mittee it is that there was gross 
negligence in the handling of the 
safety factors of this mine. We're 
trying to find out who is respon- 
sible.” 

There was an additional inter- 
change between Cordon and 
Brown as the chairman pressed 
Brown for explanations of the 
rock-dusting situation. Cordon 
asked: “Do you acknowledge that 
the mine was not adequately rock- 
dusted?” “I think it was ade- 
quately rock-dusted, but not con- 
tinuously,” Brown admitted. It 
has been asserted that constant 
rock-dusting is a safety requisite. 
However, Brown said “Yes,” when 
O'Mahoney asked: “In your opin- 
ion, was the mine sufficiently 
rock-dusted not to have caused 
the explosion?” 

“Didn’t Think It Was Urgent.” 

Walter J. Johnson, general su- 
perintendent of the mine, testified 
that the mine was “not adequate- 
ly rock-dusted at the time of the 
explosion.” He said, “I didn’t 
think the matter was so urgent. 
We all know now that more could 
have been done.” 

Johnson said responsibility for 
taking safety measures was his, 
except for “gut of ordinary” or 
abnormal“ expenditures. Rock. 
dusting came under his authority, 
he said, and plans had been made 
for more tock-dusting. Johnson 
said he did not have authorit~ to 
install a sprinkling system, but 
thought this should be done, “as 
a health measure rather than a 
safety measure.” Ventilation also 
should be improved, he said. 


The general superintendent told 
of various difficulties in making 
safety corrections. He said his 


, 


own time was divided between the 
Centralia mine and a new prop 
erty being developed by the firm 
elsewhere in Illinois. 

In response to Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s questioning, Johnson said 
miners who had testified at the 
hearing “need have no fear con- 
cerning future employment at the 
mine.“ 


“Trip Rider's“ Testimony. 


Robert Mowen, a “trip rider;” 
who transported explosives into 
the mine, disclosed the violation 
of state and federal mining codes 
limiting the amount of explosives 
taken into the mine, 

Mowen, who worked on the 
night shift, told the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee he always took a 
four-day supply of powder for 
working crews when he made 
his deliveries. State and federal 
codes prohibit more than a 48 
hour supply of powder in the 
mine at any one time, Senator 
O’Mahoney pointed out. 

The testimony is considered 
significant in the light of state- 
ments by survivors that they 
noticed large quantities of pow- 
der smoke immediately after the 
explosion. 

The witness, whose soft-spoken 
replies to Senator O’Mahoney 
were almost inaudible, said he 
took down 800 pounds of blasting 
powder each night and delivered 
it to three of the nine working 
places in the mine. It thus re- 
quired three nights for him to 
reach all of the working points. 
Both shifts used this powder. 
Mowen was the only one dele- 
gated to the delivery job, he said. 


A storage box was provided 
for each of the nine delivery 
points but because a wartime 
practice of locking the boxes 
had been retained by the com- 
pany, Mowen delivered the pow- 
der in a paateboard container 
and placed it alongside the pow- 
der storage box. i 
The boxes were kept in cross- 


cuts or abandoned rooms away 
from <‘live” workings and at least 
25 feet distant from the nearest 
poWer line as required by law, 
the witness said. The caps (det- 
onators) and fuses were kept sep- 
arated from the powder, he point- 
ed out. 
Letter Put in Record. 

The letter signed with the name 
of Gov. Green, received by the 
mine union acknowledging the 
miner’s plea for action to protect 
their lives, was placed in the Sen- 
ate subcommittee record. 

The letter, addressed to the late 
Jake Schmidt, president of the lo- 
cal, killed in the explosion last 
week, and to Rowekamp, read as 
follows: 

“Dear President Schmidt and 
Secretary Rowekamp: 

“This will acknowledge your let- 
ter of March 3, advising me that 
the mining board of the Depart- 


ment of Mines and Minerals will 


not take the necessary action to 
protect the lives and health of the 
men working at Mine No. 5 of the 
Centralia Coal Co, at Centralia, III. 

“IT am calling your letter to the 
attention of the director of the 
Department of Mines and Min- 
erals with the request that he see 
that your complaint is taken up at 
the next meeting of the State Min- 
ing Board and given full and com- 
plete consideration at that meet- 
ing. 

“Thanking you for calling this 
matter to my attention and assur- 
ing you that the charges which 
you have made will be carefully 
investigated, I am, sincerely yours, 
Dwight H. Green, Governor.” 


Investigators Sent. 


“After you got the letter from 
Gov. Green,“ Rowekamp was 
asked by Senator Cordon, “did you 
get any word from the Mines and 
Minerals Department?” 

He replied: “Investigators were 
sent to the mine by the State 
Mining Board. Our men were 
kind of hurt about it because 
there was no notice sent to our 
officers telling us that the inves- 
tigators were coming. I saw the 
investigators at the mine so I! 
know they were there. They 
didn’t say anything to anybody. 
There were four or five of them.“ 

Earlier, Rowekamp placed in 
the record the letter he wrote to 
Gov. Green March 3, 1946, protest- 
ing against conditions in the mine. 
That's the letter the Governor 
sent to Medill,” Rowekamp ex- 
plained. 

“The other night,” he continued, 
"IT met the Governor here at a 
hotel and he said if they (mean- 
ing the state board) didn’t act on 
the letter, he couldn’t help it.” 

At that point, Republican Sen- 
ator Dworshak thundered: “I de- 


mand that the letter from the 
Governor be presented: not what 
the Governor said to the witness.” 

Rowekamp said he didn’t think 
he had the Governor's reply, but 
ft was found among the subcom- 
mittee’s papers and was ther read 
into the record. 


Last Complaint to Agency. 


On questioning by Senator 
O'Mahoney, it was brought out 
that a letter written by the unidn 
to Robert M. Medill, resigned di- 
rector of the State Department of 
Mines, Feb. 26, 1946, expressing 
dissatisfaction with the state com- 
mission's report, was the last com- 
plaint by the union to any “agen- 
cy.” 

Senator Cordon next asked if 
the union safety committee kept 
records of its inspections and 
findings. Rowekamp, a somewhat 
confused witness, said he couldn't 
say,” but at that point a miner 
in the audience, Lynn Sharp, 
arose and told the Senators: 


“I know that two members of 
our safety committee made an in- 
spection and wrote a report be- 
cause I heard them discuss it. I 
saw them with a paper in the 
washhouse one day when they 
were talking about their inspec- 
tion. I don't know what they did 
with it. One was Stephen Malo- 
ney (a previous witness) and he 
handed the paper to Paul Com- 
fort.” Comfort was killed in the 
explosion, as were all members 
of the safety committee except 
Maloney. 


William P. Young (ozes, 


While Rowekamp retold his ex- 
perience in the mine the day of 
the explosion, Young, operating 
head of the coal company, wearied 
by all the ‘testimony, dozed a 
little in his seat a few feet from 
the witness. The three Senators, 
eager to get all the facts, followed 
the testimony closely and -ques- 
tioned all witnesses expertly and 
in minute detail. Senator Cordon, 
in questioning witnesses, drew on 


Continued on Next Page. 
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MINE OPERATOR YOUNG 
ADMITS IGNORING NOTICE 
TO END SOME HAZARDS 


TALS SENATOR 
HFS RESPONSIBLE 


FOR CONDITIONS IN 
PT AT CENTRAL 


‘Thought It Would Be 
Possible’ to Disregard 
Part of Safety Recom- 
mendations, Bell & Zol- 


ler Head Testifies. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatc? 


of April 6 

By SELWYN PEPPER 

A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. . 

CENTRALIA, III., April 5 
—William P. Young, operat- 
ing head of the Centralia Coal 
Co., admitted today that he 
deliberately had disregarded 
recommendations of United 
States Bureau of Mines im 
spectors for correcting safety 
hazards at Mine No, 5, where 

111 men lost their lives March 
25. 

Young accepted full respon- 
sibility for conditions in the 
mine, He testified before 
members of the United States 
Senate subcommittee who con- 
cluded their hearings in Cen- 
tralia today and left for 
Washington, where their in- 
vestigation into the mine dis- 
aster will be continued next 
week, Secretary of the In- 
terior Krug and John L. 
Lewis, president of the United 


Mine Workers of America, 


both are scheduled to testify. 

Senator Henry Dworshak 
(Rep.), Idaho, pressed Young at 
teday’s hearing until the mine 
head assumed responsibility for 
conditions in the Centralia mine, 
He was asked, first, who wag re 
sponsible for making safety core 
rections. 

That's a legal question,” Young 
replied. “I am not qualified to 
answer it.” 

“If you can't give us a legal an- 
swer,” Dworshak persisted, “give 
us a realistic answer.“ 

“IT have the responsibility,” said 


Passing Buck.” 
“I'm not passing the 1 
Young replied. 


Later, Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- | 


honey (Dem.). Wyoming, ques 
tioned Young concerning his com- 
with federal safety in- 


of 
safety code at the mine less than 
a week before the fatal explosion, 


replied Young. 
. that would be possible.” 
Young, at one point in his testi- 
mony, pointed out that Homer F. 
McDonald, Cen- 


ever, was named federal agent in 
charge of the mine, under terms 
of Government seizure by the Fed- 
eral Coal Mines Administrator, 

Summarizing Young’s testimony, 
Senator O'Mahoney declared: 

“You felt Federal Mine Inspec 
tor Frank Perz’s reports should 
be complied with to a certain ex- 
tent. 
the mine general superintendent, 
Walter J. Johnson, was instructed 
to comply. You notified McDonald 
that this was being done. You 
ordered pipe for a sprinkling ays- 
‘em, but you had not 


“About the electric lamps,” said 

— bent tk . 
A @ roc 

‘elt sufficient dusting had 
done already.“ 

Young said he had not complied 
with some of the Federal inspec- 
recommendations 


tors 

“some were major and some were 
minor, depending on the inspec- 
tors feelings, I didn't intend to 
@isregard any major recommenda- 


 tera—because the inspector 
wouldn't let us.” 


: 


You undertook to see that 


| 


Have the Responsibility---' 


WILLIAM P. YOUNG, vice pr 
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By a Post-Dispatch Staff Phorogra 


wographer. 
esident of the Centralia Coal 


Co., testifying before the Senate subcommittee yesterday. 


Cordon (Rep.), Oregon, subcom- 
mittee chairman, that excessive 
amounts of coal dust in the mine 
“constituted a hazard,” and also 
that “adequate rock - dusting 
could have allayed the dust. 
At times we thought the mine was 
adequately rock-dusted, but in six 
or seven months the effect would 
‘wear off.” 

To determine the need for rock- 
dusting, Young said he went down 


in the mine two or three times a 


year.” 

He said he saw federal m- 
spectors’ reports, which had de- 
scribed the dusty condition of the 
mine, but “not the state reports. 
They weren't sent to me.” Young’s 
office is in Chicago. 

“What had you done about the 
federal reports?” he was asked. 

“Well,” Young said, “we had 
ordered the pipe for the sprinkler 
system, I don’t know when it will 
be delivered.” 

Calis Condition Common. 

The witness said dusty mines 
were common in Iijinois. “I don’t 
offer this as an excuse,” he said, 
“but I don’t know of any mine 
in which working rooms are rock- 
dusted. Conditiong here are no 
worse than in other mines. 


“We've had a terrible disaster. 


It could have 
where.” 

Senator Cordon pointed out that 
the federal mine safety code re- 
quires rock-dust inside work- 
ing rooms, to within 80 feet of 
the working faces. “Since this 
was not the general practice, you 
felt you were entitled to disregard 
it, is that right?” he asked. : 

“As far as I know,” Young sald, 
* and shooting (blasting) were 
— two things to de con- 
sidered with regard to explosions 
As for gas, this was not a gassy 
mine. As for shooting—we were 
using a ‘permissible explosive.’ 

“Since the disaster, we might 
as well throw ‘permissible explo- 
sives’ out the windqw.“ 

Altho he previously had said 
— considered —479 a — 
oung. to a questio 
by Senator O'Mahoney, said, “It’s 
my honest conviction that the rec- 
ommendntion of the inspectors re- 
garding coal dust was only for the 
convenience of the men.” Both 
state and federal mine inspectors 
had recommended that dust be 
cleared off the mine roads. Sen- 
ator Cordon turned quickly to- 

ward the witness. 
“Mr, Young,” he said, “if you 


dont’ agrosa that all these recom- 
mended precautions are neces- 


wi ate Pages} 80.” 

oung nothing, but nodded 

his head in apparent agreement. 
With Scanian. 


Disagrees 
The mine head said he dis- 


* 


with an opinion, offered 


happened any- 


a ‘windy I don’t 
know what Scanlan The 
ooting in the mine was all nor- 


mal.” | 
management 
garded the recommenda- 
electric safety lamps be 
miners’ because th 


with any union representative, 
As for electric detonators for 
— oy fy mon. ae Rag 
me by inspectors, p 
fuses—Young said they would do 
no good so long as open-flame cap 
lamps were used. 
Senator Mahoney asked if 
miners who had testified before 
the subcommittee would be penal- 


any paymen 
dependents under thig code 


. 


tor Scanlan had declared the 


came, not from the state, but 
from funds of the mine op- 
erators, The operators may pro- 
vide these funds through surety 
bunds or insurance. 

“I am informed by Harrison 


Combs (general counsel of the 


United Mine Workers at Wash- 
ington),” said O’Mahoney, “that 
the payment for a death victim 
without dependents is $150. Pay- 
ments to dependents of victims 
are determined by a statutory for- 
mula depending on the number 
of dependents.” 

It has been pointed out here 
tofore that the range of such pay- 


ments is $4000 to 36000 a 


Chalrman Cordon was asked by 
a reporter after the session if he 
considered the Illinois compensa- 
tion provisions adequate. He re- 
plied: “I leave it to Illinois to de- 
termine the amount of compensa- 
tion, but I would increase it.“ 

Senator Cordon thanked every- 
one who had participated in the 
hearings, just before adjourning 
the session. He said the next ses- 
sion, in Washington, would be 
held “within two weeks. 

Subcommittee members left by 
automobile for Scott Field, where 
they were to board an Army A pr 
which was to take them to Wash- 
ington. 

Scanlan’s Testimony. 

At yesterday’s Senate subcom- 
mittee hearing, State Mine Ins 
en- 
tralia Coal Co. was violating state 
mining laws designed to —— 
mine disasters when the disaster 
occurred last week. Scanlan said 
an overloaded blasting charge, 
possibly illegally tamped with coal 
dust, may have caused coal dust 
in the mine to explode. 

He said he based his findings 
on an inspection of the mine after 
the disaster. None of the six fed- 
eral mine inspectors and en- 
gineers, who participated in the 
inspection, disagreed with his 
findings, he said, and at least two 
concurred, 

Scanian 


tamping bag 
dust instead of clay in violation 
of state mining laws. 

Other testimony showed that 
the mine t made a 
practice of sending a four-day 
supply of biasting powder into 
the mine, although state and 
federal mining codes. 
more than a 48-hour supply of 
powder. 

Scanian said mining codes 
were violated by failure to keep 
the mine uately 
dusted. 

Reconstructs Events. 
Reconstructing the probable se- 
quence of events leading up to the 
disaster, Scanlan said the use of 
coal dust as a tamping material, 
in connection with an overloaded 
biisting charge, could have caused 
a flash, igniting the excessive dust 
in the mine. He said some of the 
men uppeared to have been killed 
outright by the explosive force of 
the blast while others suffocated 
in the gasses following the explo- 
sion, which had been reduced in 
force by rock-dusted areas. 
“When the explosion hit that 
rock-dusted area,” Scanlan said, 
“it lost some of its violence and 
lost heat. I think rock dust kept 
it from getting down further. 
That area was rock dusted last 
August. 
“I am satisfied there wouldn't 
have been an explosion if the 
mine had been rock-dusted and a 
sprinkling system installed.” 
Scanlan said: “I think the com- 
pany was responsible to see that 
the mining law was obeyed.” 
Support for Scanlan’s Position, 
John E. Jones of Benton, III., 
a mine safety engineer who is an 
adviser to the Federal Coal Mine 
Administrator and is a member 
of the Governor's fact-finding 
commission which earlier investi- 
ted the Centralia disaster, to- 

y testified in support of Scan- 
lan’s advocacy of rock-dusting. He 
said he had been a pioneer in this 
method of preventing dust e- 
plosions. 

“Tf the Centralia mine had been 
properly rock-dusted,” he said, 1 


am positive the explosion would 


have been confined to the area 
of the primary blast and only the 
men in that immediate vicinity | 
would have been killed.” 


W. H. Brown, mine manager 
since Nov. 1 - in charge = 
underground operations, was 
— Senator O’Mahoney in 
the course of his testimony of 
failure to make clear-cut state 
ments and unwillingness to give 
direct answers. 

He said he had authority to han- 


die all operating matters unless 

they involved out of ordinary ex- 
penditures”; for instance, he said, 
he was not empowered to obtain 

: sprinkling system to keep down 
ust, 


There were three outstanding 
recommendations for improved 
safety in this mine, O’Mahoney 
told Brown—rock-dusting, to min- 
imize the hazard of coal dust ex- 


_ plosion; splitting of ventilation to 


meet the rules on number of men 
served, and improved blasting 
methods. Fa 


“Did you make any recommen- 
dations with respect to any of 
these?” the Senator demanded. 

Coal mining, Brown said in re- 
ply, is progressive in nature, mov- 
ing into new territory continuous- 
ly, and while many of the com- 
plaints about this mine seemed 
to be on the same violations, ac- 
tually they dealt progressively 
with violations of the same char- 
acter but in new sections. 


“Why wasn't it a good thing,” 
O’Mahoney asked, “to do ruck- 
dusting not only in the haulage 
ways but also in the (digging) 
rooms?” There has been testi- 
mony that the rooms were largely 
ignored. 

“I'm not denying that would be 
a good thing,” Brown responded. 
“We have tried to rock-dust as 
frequently as possible, and the 
principal reason for not doing 
more was because we were oper- 
ating the mine, getting out coal, 
and lacked the time.” 


“Yet in 1945 for three weeks you 
suspended mining on two days 
out of every week to clean up 
the mine, but you haven’t done 
that since,” O'Mahoney com- 
mented. 


“No, not in the same manner,” 
said Brown, explaining that some 
cleaning was done subsequently 
without stopping mining. 

“We attempted a night shift,” 
Brown said, “to remove as much 
coal dust and dirt as possible. 


“One of Few Good Things.” 

„That's one of the few good 
things we've done.” 

The latter statement appeared to 
be a slip on Brown's part, as his 
testimony generally was in denial 
of charges of failure to take pre- 
cautions. “ 

Chairman Cordon and Senator 
Dworshalk, the other members of 
the subcommittee, joined O’Ma- 
honey in attacks on Brown's de- 
meanor on the stand. In angry 
tones, Dworshak said to Brown: 

“I don’t like your attitude on 
this witness stand. John L. Lewis 
charged that Secretary Krug was 
personally guilty of criminal neg. 
ligence. I'm trying to find out 
if that is true. I think that we've 
be wasting our time, I demand 
that we subpoena somebody who 
can give us some information.” 

O'Mahoney, losing patience, 
said: “Mr, Brown, you give the 
impression of a man who doesn’t 
want to give direct answers. We 
appreciate the ordeal you've un- 
dergone, but truth is truth.” 

Brown made no reply. 

“The testimony,” O’Mahonoy 
said, “is that rock-dusting was 
done in the haulage ways and not 
in the rooms, What have you to 


ay to that?” 


“We rock-dusted the entire mine 
to the best of our ability,” Brown 
asserted in reply. He referred to 


a strike shutdown period last Apri! 


when he said it was intended to 
do work of thistnature. He said 
the state mine inspector had asked 
the mine to see if the union would 
permit the rock-dusting to be car- 
ried out at that time, but the 
union had refused to let the mine 
electrician work on some repairs, 
so no request was made for the 
rock-dusting. 

After reopening last May 15, 


the mine had to shut down again 
May 23, but then permission was 
obtained from the union for rock 
dusting by five men, Brown re- 
lated. He said this work was 
done over a week’s period, in all 
of the mine, “even the working 
faces as far as possible.” 

“You never make a clear-cut 
statement,” O’Mahoney charged 
the witness. “You qualify every 
statement you make.“ This 
brought an explanation from 
Brown of his last previous quali- 
fication to the effect that the 
rock-dusting machine moved on 
tracks and that some sections, 
lacking tracks, could not be 
reached. 


Letter From Weir. 


A letter from Robert Weir, as- 
sistant state director of mines, 
dated last June, which actompa- 
nied an inspector’s report that 
partial rock-dusting had been done 
but nothing was accomplished to 
eliminate hazards, was referred to 
by O'Mahoney. 

“Do you still try to tell us the 
mine was rock-dusted?” O’Ma- 
honey demanded. Brown said: 
“We continued to rock-dust until 
we completed the mine, except for 
entries 24 and 26 south, where 
the machine still stands.” 

O’Ma- 


“Isn't it true,” asked 
honey, “that, because the mine 
operators wanted to get as much 
coal as possible and workers were 
scarce, you didn’t want to take 
men off their I work to do 


this (rock -dusting) 


“We certainly didn't want to 
take men away from production,” 
Brown conceded. 

Senator Dworshak said: “The 
Federal Coal Mines Administrator 
is responsible for the enforcement 
of the mine safety code. Did you 
receive any written instructions 
from the administrator?” 

Brown replied: 


“They would not come to me.“ 
I suppose McDonald 
would have received them.” 

McDonald is head of the coal 
company. 


Scanlan Gives Possible Cause of Blast 


Continued From Preceding Page. 


his 11 years’ experience. as a prose- 
cuting attorney in southern Ore- 
gon. He was often wreathed in 
smoke from ‘his pipe and cigars. 

“Te I had thought there was 
any real danger in that mine, 
Rowekamp declared in answering 
questions about safety, “I would 
have quit.” 

“Did the safety committee ever 
recommend that the miners be re- 
moved from any unsafe area?” 
Senator Cordon asked, 

„Not that I know of,” the wit 
nes. answered. He could not re- 
call what, if anything, was done 
about the local’s demand that 
Norman Prudent and Brown be 
fired from their supervisory jobs 
at the mine and be deprived of 
their mine manager's certificates. 

Says 500 Were Ordered Back. 


White testified that Capt. N. H. 
Collisson, Federal Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator, ordered 500 miners to 
return to work at Peabody Coal 
Co.'s Mine No. 47 at Harrisburg, 
III., after the union’s mine safety 
committee had ordered the men 
to leave their jobs because of 
hazardous conditions, He was un; 
able to recall the date of the inci- 
dent, but said it occurred shortly 
after the federal safety code went 
into effect last July 24. 

“Capt. Collisson wrote me a let- 
ter ordering me to send the men 
back to work,” White told the 
committee. “He didn't threaten 
to invoke the Smith-Connally Act, 
but he went all around it.” 

Senator Cordon and Senator 
O’Mahoney had been attempting 
to learn why White took no action 
after he received a copy of a re- 
port by Federal Inspector Frank 
Perz on an inspection of the Cen- 
tralia mine made last November. 
More than 50 violations of the 
code were found in the inspection. 

Wants to Be Sure. 

„It that attempt to remove the 
men from the mine under the 
terms of the contract failed, I can 
understand that further efforts in 
that field would be useless,” Sen- 
ator Cordon commented, “but I 
would like to be sure.” 


White agreed to send him copies 
of the correspondence pertaining 
to the incident, 

The burly union officer began 
his testimony by reporting that 
all locals were given copies of 
the contract between the union 
and the Government and copies 
of all explanations and interpreta- 
tions prepared by the Coal Mines 
Administrator. Union district 
board members, he said, were in- 
structed to explain the contract 
to local unions. 

He read a prepared statement in 
which he charged a condition of 
the “imminent danger” at the 
mine had been shown by Perz’s 
November report. Consequently, 
he said, the mine should have 
been closed by the Coal Mines 
Administrator. 


Lists “Imminent” Hazards. 


He listed as “imminent” haz 
ards the following violations 
shown in the report: : 

Use of the biasting caps and 
fuses. 

More than 100 men in the 
mine on one air split. 

Air measurements in two 
places of less than 6000 cubic 
feet a minute. 

Air samples containing less 
oxygen and more carbon dioxide 
than req 

Dust. 

Failure to rock dust working 
rooms, and presence of haulage- 
way coal dust with a higher 
than permissible combustible 
content, 

“Secretary of the Interior Krug 
did nothing but write very polite 
letters to the company,” White 
charged. “He was guilty of crim- 
inal negligence and should resign. 
Coal miners’ lives are more im- 
portant than his tenure in office. 
Apparently the only thing which 
prevents him from enforcing these 
laws is the desire to do so,” 

White asserted the operators of 
the mine and Medill were equally 
guilty. 

“One hundred men die and 12,- 
000 to 15,000 men are injured 
monthly in coal-mine accidents,” 
he concluded. “Unfortunately, the 
public will soon forget until the 
occurrence of the next tragedy. 
Future tragedies can be pre: 
vented.” 

Senator O'Mahoney then at- 
tempted to learn what action 
White had taken personally to 
avert the disaster. After repeated 
questions had failed to elicit a 
response which the Senator con- 
sidered satisfactory, he asked di- 
rectly: “What did you do about 
“rt” i 

“What did Secretary Krug do 
about it?” White asked in reply. 

„m not a witness here, I'm 
just asking the questions, Mr. 
White,” Senator O’Mehoney said. 
The audience laughed. 

White, somewhat annoyed, said, 
«„Im attempting to tell you what 
I did.” He asserted the walkout 
late last year was to enforce pro- 
visions of the safety code. Every 
bituminous coal mine in the 
United States was unsafe, he 
charged. 

Senator Cordon said. “Mr. White, 


SOFT COAL STOCKPILES 
16 PER CENT UNDER WHAT 
THEY WERE A YEAR AGO 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (AP) 


HE Solid Fuels Administra- 

tion reported tonight that 

almost 50,000,000 tons of soft 
coal were in consumers’ stock- 
piles on March 1. 


This was an increase of 0.6 
per cent over the stockpile ton- 
nage on Feb. 1. However, the 
stockpiles were 15.5 per cent 
below April 1, 1946, when they 
aggregated 58,531,000 tons. 


In the week ending March 
29, the. one before the AFI- 
United Mine Workers’ memorial 
holiday, production of soft coal 
reached an estimated 12,150,000 
tons. 

For the first three months 
of 1947, or through March 29, 
soft-coal production was about 
162,422,000 tons, an increase of 
0.6 per cent over the 161,530,- 
000 tons mined in the equiva- 
lent period of last year. 
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I think you and I can be more 
frank and to the point than that.” 
Points Out Obligation. 

He pointed out the obligation of 
the mine safety committees under 
the contract to call out the men 
if mines were unsafe. White then 
told about the incident at the 
Harrisburg mine. 


“As far as I have been able to 
learn, there was no one in author- 
ity at the Centralia mine who 
would have been able to carry out 
the recommendations of the in- 
spectors,” he said, 

He asserted one reason why the 
operatora had been unable to ob- 
tain workers to clean up the mine 
on Sundays was that the average 
age of men at the Centralia mine 
was about 55. They were work- 
ing nine hours a day, six days a 
week, he said, 


“Considering the working con- 
ditions at the mine, the men were 
physically unable to work a sev- 
enth day,” White said. Senator 
Cordon agreed and asked whether 
the ‘state or Federal Government 
should have exclusive authority to 
enforce mine safety regulations, 


Prefers Federal Government. 


In an obvious reference to tes | 


timony about Medill’s operation 
of the State Mines Department, 
White replied: “I would rather 
take a chance on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, after hearing what has 
taken place here today” 

Senator Cordon asked White 
what he thought of the distinction 
between “hazard” and “imminent 
hazard” in the federal safety code. 

“Throughout the coal industry, 
the judgments of no two men on 
that point dre the same,” the 
union president asserted. 

He concluded with the state 
ment that the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union opposed the reappoint- 
ment of Medill in 1945, although 
it had indorsed him in 1941. Me 
dill had testified previously he 
had been selected with union 
approval. 

Branson’s Testimony. 

State Representative Branson, 
Centralia, teatified: 

“Some time ago Medill stopped 
me in a corridor of the State 
House and asked me something 
about transferring Scanlan from 
the State Mines Department. If I 
remember correctly, Medill wanted 
to make him a federal inspector. 

“I said I didn’t want it done de- 
cause Scanlan was a good inspec- 
tor. Medill complained that the 
reports were too long and tedious, 


but I don't remember the details. 
8 Scanian from losing his 
ob. 

“There has been a hatred be- 

. tween Medill and Scanlan for ea 
good long while.” 

Branson was obviously extreme 
ly angry when he first took the 
stand. After the committee re- 
porter had read Scanlan's refer- 
ence to Branson in testimony 
Thursday, the Representative com- 
plained repeatedly of a newspaper 
account of the testimony. 

Says Pressure Was Implied, 

The paper, though he did not 
identify it by name, was the Cen- 
tralia Sentinel, Branson asserted 
that the account implied he had 
brought pressure on Scanian to 
force him to shorten his reports. 

“I want to tell you the facts and 
make sure they are thoroughly 
understood, especially by news- 
paper reporters,” he said. “The 
newspaper reporters have been 
very unfair to me.” 

He demanded Scanlan be called 
to corroborate his (Branson’s) 
version of the conversation until 
both Senators Cordon and O'Ma- 
honey assured him they had not 
been under the impression that 
he had put any pressure on the 
inspector. 

Branson complained about the 
account repeatedly in his testi- 
mony, provoking laughter from 
the audience each time. 

“I am particularly interested,” 
he said at one point, in a voice 
charged with anger, “because I 
live with these people—this is my 
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* 
nome. I have been interested ™ 
doing. something to clear up this 
situation for the last 22 years. 

He recommended that full au- 
thority for the entercement of 
safety regulations be given only 
to one agency. 

“What's everybody's business is 
nobody’s business,” he said. “We 
must pass Jaws so this won't hap- 
pen again.” 

“No, sir,” was Medill's reply. 

An the surviving miners no 
testified yebterday agreed the 
power failure was the first notice 
the“ had of the explosion, None 
apparently felt that conditions in 
the mine that day were unusual— 
“just dusty and dry as always.” 
An described confusion and inde- 
cision into which they were 
thrown by the billows of powder 
smoke and dust that indicated 
what had happened. 

William E. Auberry, financial 
secretary of the union, who was. 
not in the mine when the explo 
sion occurred, told the senatorial 
investigators blasting was done 
while the men were still in the 
mine. The miners, he said, would 
enter the man-trap and wait there 
for those who remained behind 
to light the fuses. 

Senator O’Mahoney asked him 
if he knew that under Section 49 
o“ the Illinois general mining 
laws, shot firers were not permit- 
ted to do any blasting until all 
men were out of the mine. Au- 
berry said he knew of the law. 

„Id say they (the union safety 
committee) had that up with the 
company a dozen times since they 
put in the automatic loading ma- 
chines but were always told by 
Mr. Prudent (former general su- 

perintendent) he had a right to 
do this as long as not more than 
two pounds of powder were used 
i a shot,” he said. 

In answer to a further question 


by O'Mahoney, the witness said 
the mine did not employ shot 
firers. He said the drillers 
drilled the holes and the driller’s 
helper cleaned it out and tamped 
the charge. The Senator then 
read into the record Section 47 
ot the state code which requires 
employment of shot firers “in all 
mines in this state where coal 
in blasted, and where more than 
two pounds of powder is used for 


Any one blast.“ 


Critical of Ventilation. 

Auberry was critical also of the 
ventilation near the working 
faces. He said he operated a cut- 
ting machine and that curtains 
(used in mines to direct air cyr- 
rents) had been abandoned grad- 
ually in the area in which he 
worked. He said he had com- 
plained of the air to the face boss 
but that little was done except 
on one occasion when the federal 
mine inspector and the state in- 
spector, Scanlan, called attention 
to the need for a curtain it was 
put up. 

Norman Lewis, Odin, In., a 
miner, said coal dust was some- 
times a foot deep in the rooms, 

“The rooms were never cleaned 
out, to the best of my knowledge, 
although once they did clean out 
the haulage ways,” he said. “The 
mine was rock dusted only once 
in the five years I worked there 
but very little of the rock dust 
got into the rooms. No. 5 mine 
was the driest and dirtiest mine I 
eyer worked in.” 

He said he had made complaints 
himself and knew of complaints 
made by the mine safety commit- 
tee but that little was done. 

August Holzhauer, a miner since 
1918, said he considered the dust 
a real hazard. 

“We knew it wasn't good for 
our health and we felt. it was a 
real safety hazard as well,” he 
said. “The only time we got any 
action on complaints was when 
Mr, Scanlan was ing to close 
the mine down. They cleaned it 
up and rock-dusted it then but 
within six months it was as bad 
as ever again.” 


Describes Dust. 

John Pick Jr., a miner whose fa- 
ther was killed in the blast, tolo 
the subcommittee he was a trip 
rider and that at times he was 
unable to see the motorman 60 
feet away because of the dust in 
suspension. 

Pick said the dust hazard could 
have been cured by removing the 
excess coal dust from the mine, 
by rock-dusting or by wetting. 
He was asked by Senator Cordon 
how many attempts had been 
made to clean it up. 

“Several times,“ Pick replied, 
“but they simply moved the dust 
from the tracks to the sides of the 
haulage wag. There was & rock- 
dusting machine down in one en- 

for several months but I nev- 
er saw it being used on any of my 
runs.” 

Senator Dworshak, in his ques- 
tioning, displayed great interest 
in what steps were taken by the 
union mine safety committee to 
have the dust hazard abated. The 
replies, for the most part, indi- 
cated the committee had made 
protests to the mine management 
from time to time but usually 
without marked success. He ap- 
peared interested also in the ef- 
fectiveness of the federal mine in- 
spections. None of the witnesses 
could enlighten him. on this point. 


Firing questions rapidly at 
— neon asked: Be Sey 
you the operating manager of Cen- 
tralia Mine No. 5?” : 


“No,” 


“Do you know where McDonald 
is now?” 

“No.” 

“Then you don’t know whether 
Mr? McDonald is in Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York or Alaska?” 

Dworshak then shouted: “We'd 
better concentrate on getting 
somebody who knows something 
about something else. I want the 
record to show that the time de- 
voted by this committee to the 
testimony of Mr. Brown was abso- 
lutelv ‘wasted and worthless.” 

There was an additional inter 
change between Cordon and 
Brown as the chairman pressed 
Brown for explanations of the 
rock-dusting situation, Cordon 
asked: “Do you acknowledge that 
the mine was not adequately rock- 
dusted?” “I think it was ade- 
quately rock-dusted, but not con- 
tinuously,” Brown admitted. It 
has been asserted that constant 
rock-dusting is a safety. requisite. 
However, Brown said “Yes,” when 
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O’Mahoney asked: “In your opin- 
ion, was the mine sufficiently 
rock-dusted not to have caused 
the explosion?” 

Searching further, the Senator 
inquired: “There was no atten- 
tion paid by any of your superiors 
as to whether you ran the mine 
in a safe or unsafe condition?” 

Brown said he certainly did not 
agree with that, It was at that 
point that Cordon asserted that 
if the inquiry produced. one fact 
it was that there had been gross 
negligence in the handling of the 
safety factors at the mine. 

Senator O’Mahoney broke in 
and began reading from corre 
spondence and from reports of 
the mining inspectora, In rapid 


fire manner he questioned Brown 
as follows: 

“Did you have authority to in- 
stall sprinklers?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you have authority to put 
in the airsplit?” 
. deen trying to follow a 
p ” 

After Dworshak interjected that 
he did not like Brown’s attitude 
as a witness, O’Mahoney asked the 
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superintendent: “Did you ever talk 
to your superiors about the recom- 
mendations?” 

“Yes, but not to McDonald.” 

“Did you ever notify McDonald 
personally?” 

JI did not. The only informa- 
tion 1 had that McDonald was the 
‘operating manager were copies of 
correspondence from Pers.” 

“Could you act without prior 
approval?” 

“No,” Brown replied. 

W. Randall Compton, counsel 

for the Federal Coal Mines Ad- 
ministration at Washington, testi- 
fied today that McDonald was 
the man held responsible for safe- 
ty conditions in the Centralia 
mine. He acknowledged, however, 
that Young was the “operating 
manager.” 
Compton said the agency had 
received complaints from miners 
of hazards in the mine and about 
last Nov. 30 had ordered the man- 
agement to correct conditions. No 
disciplinary action was taken 
against the management. Comp- 
ton said he did not consider that 
conditions constituted an “immi- 
nent hazard.” 
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INQUIRY ON STATE 
POLITICS M MINE 
BLAST DEMANDED 


Madden of Indiana Re 
fers to G.O.P. Fund 
Solicitation — Lewis 
Parries Questions. 


Reprintcd from the Paste so 
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a „ —By 2 Post-Dispatch Start wher. 
W dows or miners killed in the Centralia blast sitting with friends at the opening of the Senate 


investigation in Centralia. 


at $25,000, the small ones to give 
$100 and larger ones 31000. If 
this is true, would it not be im- 
possible for the state to enforce 
ae ag ee . 

3 I know,” said Lewis, “is 
what I read in that paper.” 

Madden read part of a tel 
gent to Lewis by officers of 
District 30 at Ky. This 


| gaid that the Kentucky State De- 


partment of Mines and Minerals 
“is owned and controlled by the 
coal operators.” ; 
Might that not be the case in 
Tilinois also?” Madden asked. 
“It might be,” said, “but 
Tam not informed sufficiently 
about the situation in Illinois.” 
“Well, I believe the mines and 
minerals department under Gov. 
Green was highly negligent,” 


Madden asserted. 
Holds Green Not at Fault. 
Previously, a somewhat similar 
line of questioning was followed 
by Fisher, who stood up well un- 
der the baleful glance and quick 
gad cea of the mine chief. 


N to 
the State 
of Illinois had failed to enforce 
the coal mine regulations (Lewis 
said no state enforcement was 
effective), and he asked: 

“Do you attribute criminal negli- 
gence to the Governor of Illinois?” 

“No,” said Lewis, “the Governor 
of Illinois has made public state- 
ments and removed the director 


agreed that it 
“Then the people in Illinois who 
— eee ok a are not 
criminally negligen t Krug is?” 
“That is not my testimony.” 
“That is the effect of it.“ 
No, We had a contract with 


= was “deficient and negli- 
gent.” 

“I agree with Scanian,” he said, 
“that Robert Medill blocked en- 
forcement of the safety regula- 
tions, I am informed Medill has 
been removed. I pray the same 
fate for Mr. Krug.” 

“Es it your position that if the 
Government had not over 
the mine at Centralia this acoi- 
dent would not have happened?” 
Fisher asked. 

don’t have the answer to 


ii 
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e 


. 
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the provision tor designating a 
memorial period had never had a 
court test. He added: 

“I recognize you as being an 
enemy of our union.” 

He said at another point that 
the idea of the memorial period 
had existed for many years, that 
it was written in a 1941 contract 
— oo. were carried 
Over in the Krug-Lewis agreement, 
that it had been “dormant because 
of the restraint of our organiza- 
tion” and desire to mine coal dur- 
ing the war. 


‘Asked if it wouldn’t have been 
better if the miners had stayed on 
the job and contributed the money 
they made to the families of the 
Centralia victims, Lewis replied 
the miners have practiced this 
course for generations. He said 
the only voluntary contribution to 
the families of 24 men killed two 
years ago in an explosion at 
Straight Creek, Ky., was “a mis- 
erable, lousy $20 bill.” 

“There is no balm‘ in Gilead for 
the coal miner so far as the public 
conscience is concerned,” Lewis 
shouted. “Would Congress be in- 
vestigating this disaster if it 
wasn't for the memorial shut- 
down? This is Krug’s death-bed 
confession. and, oh God, what a 
grotesque, monstrous mistake he 
is in the position he occupies.” 

Observers who watched Lewis 
closely at the peak periods of his 
oratory noted a strange phenome- 
non. He appeared to be breath- 


ing smoke. From a certain angle 


the powerful klieg lights caught 
the faint mist in his exhaled 
breath and magnified it so that 
he seemed almost to fume at the 
mouth. 

Lewis described over and over 
again the acknowledged hardships 
and dangers of a miner's life. He 
said he had worked in coal mines 
Many years and once had been 
saved from death by a “miracle.” 
He heard an explosion coming 
down the tunnel of a mine he was 
in, he said, and dropped into an 
inch of water on the floor and 
pulled his shirt over his face to 
await death. By some miracle he 
was saved, he said; the blast did 
not reach him. 


Asked by Representative Nix- 
on (Rep.), California, whether 
the miners would go back to 
work next Monday after the 

memorial period is over, he said 
(they'll go back to any mine that 
e safe.” Later he said that 
. Krug’s action y in clos- 
ing 518 mines believed to be. un- 
' gafe was one step in assuring 
their return and during the 
present shutdown many repairs 
would be made, His hearers 
couldn't be sure, however, 
whether Lewis meant to insist 
on a return to all safe mines 
Monday. : 


After Lewis had asserted his be- 
lief that the miners had always 
been persecuted and clubbed, and 
had compared them to a bull be- 
ing baited in a bull ring while 
the populace cheered, he was 
asked by Nixon if he thought 
government operation was the an- 
wer. 


“Perish the thought, Congress- 
man,” Lewis said, “perish the 
thought. I am for free enterprise. 
We're witnessing government op- 
eration now. It would be insane 
for the government to take over 
permanently.” 

Representative Kearns (Rep.), 
Pennsylvania, asked Lewis if he 
could assure him che memorial 
period was not “grandstand 1 
induced by the Supreme urt 
anti-strike ruling. 

‘tT had no ulterior motive,” 
Lewis snapped. “Our people are 
tired of working in Krug’s 
slaughterhouses.” 

Again ranging far afield, Lewis, 
in Joie to — — 4 — 
his opposition any possible 
on the closed shop or industry- 
wide bargaining, such as is con- 
templated in 27 N de- 
fore . He told at length 
why — industry-wide 
pargaining essential in the coal in- 
dustry. . 

He conceded that not all oper- 
ators were wicked. He said there 


were a great number who tried 


to do a decent job but these were 
by the refusal of the 


of Lewis’s major points 

was that if young men are to be 

induced to enter coal mining con- 

ditions will have to be improved. 

He said the average of the 

“miners killed at Cen was 56. 
“The age is symbolic of what is 

. Young men no longer 


thing for Americans to consider 
where new miners are coming 
from.” 
He sald the United States is 
in the same direction as 
d. Our minés, he said, are 
six times as productive and four 
times as dangerous, 
“We pay for our efficiency,” he 
added. “We kill more because we 


r recess. 
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From left: MRS. ARTHURCARTER with a friend, and MRS. 
JOHN GROTTI, also with a companion. 


GOAL MINE SAFETY 
CODE WITH TEETH 
IN IT PREDICTED 
BY TWO SENATORS 


O’Mahoney and Cordon 


Say Legislation Will Be 
Offered Question of 
State or Federal Con- 
trol. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 6 
By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, 


CENTRALIA, Ill, April 5—En- 
actment of a coal mining safety 
code, with teeth in it,” as a re- 
sult of the senatorial investigation 
of last week’s mine explosion here, 
was predicted today by two of the 
members of the Senate subcom- 
mittee. One of them declared this 
would constitute a monument to 
the 111 miners who lost their lives 
in the disaster March 25. 

The statements were made by 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Dem.), Wyoming, and the sub 
committee chairman, Senator Guy 
Cordon (Rep.), Oregon, in an in- 
formal discussion with reporters. 
They spoke immediately after ad- 
journment of the Centralia por- 
tion of their investigation. 

“I would like to say, in my own 
behalf,” O'Mahoney stated earn- 


estly, “that I am confident that 


one monument to the men who 
lost their lives in the Centralia 
mine will be an improved safety 
code for the operation of mines in 
the United States.” | 

Cordon broke in: “I want to add 
my amen to that.” 

“Do you mean a safety code 
with teeth?” a reporter asked 
O’Mahoney, who veplied: “Abso- 


lutely.” 
Standard Code Urged. 

Cordon continued: “I haven't 
any doubt that legislation will re- 
sult from this inquiry. I haven't 
any opinion as to whether federal 
control is the answer, or whether 
there should be cooperation 
among the states on adoption of 
a standard safety code. There 
must be a standard code, with 
teeth in it,” 

The suggestion has been made 
from various quarters that the 
federal Bureau of Mines should 
be given power to enforce safety 
regulations, which it now lacks. 
Control of safety is essentially a 
state matter now, and it has been 
shown that the Illinois Depert- 
ment of Mines and Minerals ig- 
nored or sought to gloss over 
miners’ and a state mine inspec- 
tor’s complaints about the hazards 
at the Centralia mine. 

The senatorial committee is to 


resume its inquiry at Washington 


before making a report. Chair- 
man Cordon was asked by the 
Post-Dispatch correspondent if he 

drawn any conclusions from 
the evidence agduced here. 

“I am going to withhold judg- 
ment,” he replied, until we get a 
full report of the findings of the 
commission which went down 
into the mine and made an in- 
vestigation on the ground. These 
— will have to be studied 
carefully,” 


He was referring to the work 
of a group of federal mine inspec- 
tors who made a detailed study 
of conditiong in the mine this 
week, seeking evidence on the 
cause of the explosion. 

cal ent Gani 

Physi and chemical labora- 
tory examinations of materia) 
which these inspectors brought 
from the mine must be made at 
Washington, Cordon continued. 
This will include study of samples 
of coal, which State Mine 
tor Driscoll Scanlan had testified 
was pulverized by the ferce of the 
blast. One objective is to deter- 
mine the intensity of the heat 
generated by the explosion. 

“We need to get a real picture 
of what happened,” Cordon re- 
marked. 

Cordon was asked whether Ho- 
mer F. McDonald of Chicago, pres- 
ident of Centralia Coal Co. and an 
officer of the Bell & Zoller coal 
group, would be called as a wit- 
ness before the subcommittee at 
Washington. 

“I don’t think McDonald could 
give us anything of advantage, 
pond he still may testify,” Cordon’ 


The inference was that McDon- 
ald would not be summoned but 
could appear voluntarily if he 
chose. He has told the Post-Dis- 


-patch that he was inactive in the 


operation of the Centralia mine. 
The subcommittee has an- 
nounced that it expected to hear 
at Washington Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug, who has gen- 
eral authority over coal mines 
under the continuing federal man- 


Atement. It also has said that 


John L. Lewis, head of the AFL 
United Mine Workers of America, 
could appear if he desired. 


FOURTH OF MINES 
U.S. SHUT MAY BE 
SAFE’ BY MONDAY 


If All 518 Pits Stay Closed, 
100,000 Men Would Be 
Idle and Coal Output 
Cut 26 Pct, 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 4 


WASHINGTON, April 4. (AP)— 
At least 25 per cent of the 518 
bituminous mines closed by fed- 
eral order as unsafe “are expect- 
ed to be certified okay” before. 
Monday—the end of a six-day 
mourning period by soft coal dig- 

re—a Navy spokesman said to- 


We expect to certify some 
mines as safe late this afternoon 


-and many more tomorrow,” he 


said. 

“Bach company operating an 
unsafe mine received orders from 
Washington (from the office of 
Secretary of the Interior Krug) 
on what to do in their particular 
pits.” When the operating man- 

er of the mine and the United 

ine Workers’ safety committee 
declare the pit safe, the Navy im- 
mediately certifies it as such. 

“We will know definitely late 
Saturday or Sunday the exact 
number of mines which will re 
main closed after the miners’ six- 


* layoff.” 

ohn P. Busarello, president of 
UMW District 5 at Pittsburgh, or- 
dered the union safety committees 
in his area not to sign any cer- 
tificates as to mine safety with- 
out first submitting it to his of- 
fice. 

“We want to check on what's 
been done to improve the safety,” 
Busarello explained. “We're do- 
ing this for the protection of our 
miners.” 

The Navy spokesman said, “I 
don’t expect all of the 518 mines 
declared unsafe to. be operating 
on Monday. Some of the correc- 
tions will be quite extensive and 
will take quite some time to re 
pair adequately.” 

The Navy is operating the 
mines for the Government, 

If all the unsafe mines in 19 
states remained idle Monday, 
about one-fourth of the nation’s 
400,000 miners would remain away 
from the pits. 

The Solid Fuels Administration 


said the shutdowns: ordered by 

tary of the Interior Krug 
will cut production by 616,000 tons 
a day, a drop of about 26 per cent 


Secre 


from the normal output, 

Field reports indicated some un- 
certainty as to what the federal 
directive would mean in terms of 
its effect on industral and civic 
activities. At Chicago, city offi- 
cials conferred with coal suppliers 
on ways of increasing stockpiles 
at city water pumping stations. 
Although a 21 stockpile was 


available, the 48 Illinois closings: 


would result in a 50 per cent drop 
in the state’s total production. 

In two states, Krug’s order drew 
— quick protest from coal oper- 
ators. 

234 Sutter, vice president 
of the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators’ Association, asserted: 

“The order came as a shock. 
There were no reasons given for 
any of the shutdowns. Pennayl- 
— laws are strict and wel- 


orced. 

The Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association issued a statement 
through President Georgr H. Es- 
ser of Norton, asserting operators 
of the state’s 22 closed mines 
were “nonplussed with reference 
td what they were required to do 
to meet the standards which 
would permit them to reopen their 


mines.” 

Esser said the mines had com- 
plied with all federal mine depart- 
ment inspection recommendations. 

The Ohid division of mines ex- 
pressed disagreement with the fed- 
eral order. Stephen Williams, 
chief of the division, describing 
Ohio’s mines ag among the na- 
tion’s safest, asserted he thought 
the order was “uncalled for and 


alr. 
In the Pittsburgh district, three 
steel company-owned mines were 


among those deemed unsafe and 


ordered closed. They included 
one pit each of the United States 
Stee] Corporation, Republic Steel 
Corporation and Jones & Laugb- 
lin Steel Corporation. 

A United States Steel - spokes 
man said his firm was still study- 
ing possible effects of the shut- 
downs but said the action would 
affect only about 5 per cent of 
its “captive” pit operations. 

In the current mourning shut- 
down, lack of coke for blast fur- 
naces has caused some steel-mak- 
ing curtailment. The coke ovens 
are manned by members of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Operators dig Illinois mines 

ordered closed are working on 
safety provisions in an effort to 
obtain permission to reopen Mon- 
day, Fred Wilkey, secretary of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, said at Chicago. The mine 
managements and local union safe- 
ty committees were consulting the 
latest reports of state and federal 
mine inspectors and were taking 
whatever steps had been recom- 
mended to make the mines more 
safe, including rock dusting in 
some cases, 
The Illinois Labor Department 
rvled today that Illinois miners 
were entitled to unemployment 
compensation, not only for the 
current six-day period of mourn- 
ing, but for subsequent days “up 
to a point where their mines are 
held safe,” 

Samuel Bernstein, commissioner 
of placement and unemployment 
compensation for the department, 


ginning 
mines are found to be safe by the 
examining committees, then the 
decision would no longer hold. 
The decision will hold up to a 
point where the mines are held 


The maximum unemployment 
compensation is $20 weekly for 
each miner, and Bernstein said 
most of the miners would get the 
maximum. Actually the miners 
would not receive pay for their 
first week of idleness because all 
persons applying for unemploy- 
ment compensation must 
through 
one week. 
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Centralia Left Alone With Grief 


And Memories as Inquiries Close 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 7 


By HARRY WILENSKY 


A Staff Correspondent of the 

Post-Dispatch 

LIA, I., April 7—The 
State . Legislators, the United 
States Senators, the federal mine 
inspectors and all other investigat- 
ing officials were gone today and 
Centralia, scene of the disastrous 
mine explosion of March 25, was 
struggling back to normal. 

After the saddest Easter in the 
history of this city, the 98 widows 
and 78 dependent children and 
other survivors set out today to 
rebuild their shattered lives, Chil- 
dren returned to school, and moth- 
ers called at the office of the Cen- 
tralia Coal Co. Mine No. 5 to pick 
up the paycheck. The fatal explo- 
sion, which took 111 lives, occur ed 
two days before the semi-monthly 
payday at the mine. 

Centralia had its display of Eas- 
ter finery yesterday, but the an- 
nual egg hunts and other festive 
events were canceled. , There was 
a sprinkling of black which pro- 
vided a somber contrast to the 
gay colors in the Easter parade. 
Many mourning families attended 
church services, but some were too 
grief-stricken to leave their homes. 

At the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, a memorial bulletin cap- 
tioned, “At Rest,” was distributed 
to the congregation. It outlined 
the lives o: three members, John 
C. Busse, William Mentler and 
Daniel Saunders, who died in the 
blast-torn mine. 

The widow of Henry Knicker 
and her four children went to 
Sunday school and prayer serv- 
ices at St. Peter's Evangelical 
Church “because he would have 


her husband and her son, Julius, 
in the disaster stayed home all 
day. “The three girls had their 
Easter outfits all right, but none 
of us felt like going out,” she ex- 
pleined. “It wasn't Easter to us. 
It was just a long and very lone- 
some day.” , 
Mrs. Edith Carter, widow of Ar- 
thur H. Carter, track-layer at the 
mine, attended services at St. 
Mary's Church, although she is 
not a Catholic. “Art was planning 
to return to the Catholic Church 
on Easter Sunday, and I felt I 


should go to the services there, 
since he couldn't,“ she explained. 
“Our landlady, Mrs. H. R. Huddie- 
ston, who lives next door, lit 
candles for him and offered the 
prayer for repose of his soul.” 
emorial services for the Cen- 
tralia dead will be conducted by 
miners in Colorado, it wag an- 
nounced at St. Mary's yesterday. 
340,000 in Relief Fund. 

A wave of contributions, started 
by a donation from St. Louis, has 
piled up $40,000 for néedy sur- 
vivors of the men killed in the 
mine disaster. A committee of 
miners, bankers and civic leaders 
met today to make plans for dis- 
tribution of the still growing fund. 

It was decided to spend the 
money to meet emergency and 
immediate needs, although some 
exceptions will be made through 
provisiéns for unborn children of 
the miners, Allocations will vary 
with needs of surviving families 
or individuals. 

Financial help to defray funeral 
expenses of some of the 111 vie- 
tims will be extended, 

The relief fund resulted from a 
spontaneous movement set off by 
the action of the Hyde Park Brew- 
ing Co., which sent $2500 to Mayor 
O. W. Wright to aid survivors in 
need. “This started the whole 
fhing, and in no time at all con- 
ributions began to pour in from 
all parts of the country,” reported 
C. R. Bird, Centralia Finance 
Corr missioner. 

Donations have ranged from $1 
sent in by a group of school chil- 
dren to $5000 contributed by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., of St. Louis. 
Griesedieck Bros. Brewery Co., 
gave $3000 and Falstaff Brewing 
Corp., $2500. Many donations have 
come from individual St. Louisans. 
Workers in other mines likewise 
have chipped in. 

William E. Rowekamp, record- 
ing secretary of Local 52, United 
Mine Workers of America, and 
one of the 31 survivors of the 
March 25 explosion, is chairman 
of the committee in charge of the 
fund, The group includes four 
other miners, Ed Auberry, Hen- 
drix Laughunn, Menzie Gregory 
and Settimo Pollacc!; Henry Kohl, 
president of the Old National 
Bank; Ben Ober, president of the 
City National Bank, and Mayor 
Wright. 
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Mols OWN 
COMMITTEE HELD 
MINE WAS UNSAFE 


Special Investigating 
Group Made Virtually 
Same Recommenda- 


tions as Had Scanlan. 


Reprinted from the Poet-Dispatch 
of April 3: 


By ROY J. HARKIS 
A Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 

SPRINGFIELD, II., April 3— 
Robert M. Medill, who resigned 
Tuesday as director of the State 
Department of Mines and Miner- 
als, failed to close the Centralia 
Coal Co, Mine No. 5, where 111 
miners lost their lives last week, 
despite the fact, discovered today 
by the Post-Dispatch, that reports 
by State Mine Inspector Driscoll 
Scanian of unsafe conditions in 
the mine were substantiated by 
Medill’s own special investigating 
commission. 

Scanlan said he begged Medill 
to close the mine, predicting a 
dust explosion, Medill, instead, 
appointed the commission which 
reported its findings to the State 
Minjng Board Jan. 2, 1946. These 
findings repeated virtually all of 
Scanlan's recommendations for 
safety measures posted at the 
— near Centralia in December 

By March 3, 1946, unsafe condi- 
tions had not been corrected and 
Loca] 52, United Mine Workers of 
America, representing workers in 
the mine, wrote a letter to Gov. 
Dwight H. Green of Illinois, 
pleading with him to “save our 
lives” by enforcing safety meas- 
sures. Three of the four men who 
signed the letter were killed in 
the mine explosion last week. 

Two of the recommendations b 
Scanlan, repeated by Medill’s con- 
mission—one of them for all- 
important rock dusting to prevent 
spread of explosions—atili haa not 
been complied with when Scanlan 
posted hig final warning, last 
March 19, six days before the 
fatal blast. The other recom- 
mendation was for removal of 
loose roof rock and adequate tim- 
bering on hauling roads, 

Specific steps taken. by the 
mine management to comply with 
other recommendations by Scan- 
lan and the investigation commis- 
sion have not been made public, 
pending preparation of a com- 
plete file of all reports relating to 
the Centralia mine. Scanlan's re- 
port of March 19, nowever, ended 
with this significant paragraph: 

“Recommendations of previous 
investigations that have not been 
— 82 with should be complied 
with.” 

A copy of the investigating com- 
mission's report was released yes- 
terday by Don Hyndman, admin- 
istrative assistant to Gov. Dwight 
H. Green, after repeated requests 
by this correspondent at the of- 
fice of the Lepartment of Mines 
and Minerals. 

Hyndman said the copy was be- 
ing made public as evidence that 


the state had nothing to hide in 


connection with the mine disas- 
ter, but said release of follow-up 
reports and other correspondence 
would be up to the new mine di- 
rector, Harold L. Walker, or 
the fact-find board now in ses 
ion at Centralia. 

Robert Weir, assistant director 
of Mines and Minerals, had re 
fused Tu release the re 
port, stating that he thought all 
the correspondence should be 
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TWO BELL & ZOLLER CO. 
MINES AMONG 48 ORDERED 
CLOSED BY KRUG IN ILLINOIS 


By a Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON, April 2. 
MONG the 518 c mines 
A by Secretary of 
the Interior J. A. Krug 
today are Zeigler No. 1 and 
Zeigler No. 2 of the Beil & Zol- 
ler IIIInois group affiliated 
with the Centralia mine, scene 
of last week's disaster. These 
are in Franklin county, III. 


Coal Mining Co. 


] 


Coal by the Bell & Zoller } 


eprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of april s 


made public at the same time, an 
conclusion of the factinding 
board’s investigation. Meanwhile, 
at Centralia, Weir's superior, 
Medill, promised to make public 
all pertinent correspondence, but 
an hour later Gov. Green an- 
nounced Medill’s resignation. 

The special investigating com- 
mission, appointed by the Mining 
Board, had as members Weir, Ben 
H. Schull of Pinckneyville and 
Murrell Reak of West Frankfort, 
both members, of the Mining 
Board, and John Golden of Du 
Quoin and Charles Blakeney of 
Westville, both state mine inspec- 
tors, Their inspection of the mine 
took place Dec. 28, 1945. 

Their report, of about 300 words, 
bore out strikingly the findings 
of Scanian in his more detailed re- 
ports. After mentioning poor ven- 
tilation, with “more than 100. men 
on one split of air,” and the pres- 
ence of loose rock along the haul- 
age road, their observations con- 
tinued: 

“Other conditions: In some en- 


tries, rooms were turned ahead 
of the last open cross-cut. Gen- 
erator room not entirely fireproof 
and insufficient fire extinguishers 
and no sand or rock dust. In some 
cases telephones were too far 
from working places. Timbering 
at face was generally good. The 
mine is not adequately rock 
dusted.” 
Safety Recommendations. 

The committee's recommenda- 
tiohs for safety measures almost 
identical in each case with Scan- 
lan's recommendations, made 
three weeks earlier were: 

“That not more than 100 men 
be on one split of air to comply 
with the general mining laws. 

“A light be placed on front of 
each trip. 

“All loose rock on haulage 
road be timbered or taken down. 

“That rooms be turned ac 
cording to law. 3 

“Generator rooms de firs 


proof and sufficient quantity o 


rock dust or sand be kept near 
generator room to comply with 
the law. 
“Telephones be installed to 
—" with the general mining 
w 


“Mine be adequately rock 
dusted. 

“All examiners be equipped 
with electric cap lamp.” 

Schull and Reak have been 
members of the Mining Board, by 
appointment of the Governor, 
since 1941. Schull, named on rec- 
ommendation of the Illinols Coal 
Operators’ Association, formerly 
was. vice president in charge of 
operations for the Binkley Coal 
Corp, at Pinckneyville, but he has 
been company consultant, 

Reak, a miner employed at 
Orient No. 2, of the Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Co., was 
recommended for the board by the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Golden and Blakeney were coal 
miners before appointment as 
mine inspectors in 1941. 

Weir has been assistant direc- 
tor since 1942, when he was pro- 
moted from the job of mine in- 
spector. Before that he was em- 
ployed for 20 years by the Bell 
and Zoller interests, owners of the 
Centralia Mine. 


* whet: .- ' 


| MINERS REFUSE TO WORK TILL U.S. DECLARES PITS SAFE 


GOV. GREEN'S AID 
WARNED MEDILL 


UN MINERS’ PLEA 


Said Governor Might Be 
Subject to Severe Crit- 
icism If Accident Oc- 
curred in Pit. 


R ted m the Post-Dispatch 
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There was an eight-day lag be- 
tween the date of 
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WASHINGTON, Aprit 1 


FL. President — 4 


and all their friends 

deeply moved by the sud- 

death of more than 100 

miners who were the victims 

t the terrific mine explosion 
at Centralia. 


a thorough inves- 
who, 


will be 


| | 
Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 
of April 1 


years. In fact, in spite of war 
the management has 


Conditions, 

made a ps number of im- 
He referred in his memorandum 
to a safety inspection of the mine, 
conducted Dec, 28, 1945, by a spe- 
cial investigation committee, fol- 
lowing severe criticism of the 
mine management by State Mine 
Inspector Driscoll Scanian and 
the union, and of the finding by 
the State Mining Board that 
“there is insufficient evidence to 
revoke the certificate of compe- 
ee . 
mine manager.“ 

“While there were some condi- 


tions in the mine which should 
have been and which 
are being corrected at the present 
— Medill’s memorandum con- 


that presen 
mine is not any differént than it 
* dean during the past 10 or 


years. 
The negligible extent to which 


t the dirty haulage roads 
and sprinkled, The 
loose roof on the haulage roads be 


that have not been 


inspections | 
complied with should be complied 


with.” 


had 
been department policy for inspec- 
to obtain Medill’s approval 
before closing a mine. He could 
recall no case in which an 1 
tor had closed a mine without 
obtaining Medill's 


ecting polftical 
campaign contributions from mine 
owners than in enforcing mine 
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48 ILLINOIS MINES 


“AMONG THE 518 
CLOSED BY KRUG 


About 15,000 Men Will 
Be Made Idle—Half of 
State’s Shipping Ton- 


nage From These Pits. | 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 


By a . Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch. _. 

WASHINGTON, April 3—Of the 
51g soft-coal mines ordered closed 
today by Secretary of the Interior 
Krug, 48 were listed in Illinois. 

The order will throw 15,000 
members of the United Mine 
Workers out of work while the 
mines are closed, it was estimated 
in Chicago by 


fourths of the UMW Illinois mem- 
bership of nearly 20,000. 

At least one-half of the shipping 
mine tonnage of the state is pro- 
duced by the 48 mines, production 
records of the operators’ associa- 
tion Indicate, Thirty-one of the 
state’s biggest shipping mines are 
affected, including most of those 
in the big Franklin county area. 
In 1945, the last year for which 
records are abailable, the 48 
closed mines produced an esti- 
mated 36,500,000 tons of the state's 
product of 70,322,000 tons. 

s order was conveyed to 
the operating managers of the 
mines by telegrams. The names 
of those notified, with the names 
of the mines and operating com- 
panies, follow: 

Sig Schrader, Crain mine, Crain 
Coal Co., Percy; George E. Smith, 
O’Kay mine, Smith Coal Co., Ma- 
rissa; John Waligorski, Kuhn 
mine, Bois Coal Co., Dubois; 
Bert Jolliff, Glenridge mine, Mari- 
on County Coal Mining Co., Cen- 
tralia; ector Beveridge, Beve- 


ridge No. 2 mine, Beveridge Coal 


Co., Sparta; G. A. Lemon, Lemon 
mine, Lemon-McKelvey Coal Co., 
Sparta; J. D. Moffat, Moffat No. 
2 mine, Moffat Coal Co., Sparta; 
W. P. Hill, Orchard mine, Blue 
Hill Coal Co., Marion. 

W. J. Jenkins, Lake Creek Mine, 
Consolidated Coal Co., Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo.; J. 
Roy Browning, Freeman mine, 
Freeman Coal Mining Corp., Chi- 
cago; L. C. Boatright, Moren mine, 
Moren Coal Co., Marion; D. W. 
Buchanan, No. 18 mine, Old Ben 
Coal Corp., Chicago; W. P. Young, 
operating manager, Zeigler No. 2 
rine, Bell & Zoller Coal & Min- 
ng Co., Chicago; W. P. Young, 

No. 1 mine, Bell & Zol- 

nihg Co.; George 

B. Harrington, New Orient No. 1 

mine, Wilmington & Franklin 

Coal Co., Chicago; George B, 4 

rington, New Orient mine, * 
mington & Franklin Coal Co 

Andy Pugh, New Wilson mine, 

Cutler Coal Co., Inc., Cutler: 8. 
Peabody, No. 14 mine, Peabody 
Coal Co., Chicago; Leroy Farrow, 
Hilltop mine, Middle Road Coal 
Co., Peoria; James Hope, Crescent 
No. 1 mine, Rock Island Im 
ment Co., gg W. L. 
Pekin mine, Pekin Coal Mi 
Co., Pekin; S. Peabody, No. 
mine, Peabody Coal Co., Chicago; 
S. Peabody, No, 9 mine, Peabody 
Coal Co.; . Peabody, 58 mine, 
Peabody Coal Co. 

John Bontjes Jr., mine “B”, Cit- 


Oakwood; Harry 
N. Moses, Bunsenville mine, Unit- 


ed States Coal Co., 
1 5 . — Edgar 
é urtuna, mine, 
Edgar County Coal Oo., Paris, III.; 
E. R. Keeler, Royalton No. 7 
mine, Franklin County Coal Corp., 
Chicago; E. R. Keeler, Energy 
No. 5 mine, Franklin County Coal 
Corp., Chicago; D. W. Bu 
No, & mine, Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Chicago; D. W. Buchanan, No, 11 
mine, Old Ben Coal Corp., Chi- 
cago; D. W. Buchanan, No. 9 
mine, Old Ben Coal Corp.; D. W. 
Buchanan, No. 14 mine, Old Ben 
Coal Corp.; 8. Peabody, No. 18 
mine, Peabody Coal Co.; T. J. 
Thomas, Valier mine, Valier Coal 
Co., Chicago. 
A. H, Truax, Burning Star mine, 
Truax-Traer Coa ; 


and Coke 


Co., Rail- 
Bidg., St. Louis; 
3 mine, Spring 


8 
F. B. Nieman, — 
izens Coal C. 


ng Co., Knoxville; 
A, R. Pschirrer, Kildee No. 3 mine, 
Pechirrer and Song Coal Co., Can- 
ton; J. W. McAfee, New Kathleen 
mine, Union Colliery Co., St. Louis. 
Only one telegram was listed as 
going to a Missouri operating man- 
ager, George Coville Jr., of Kan- 
sas City, of the Jewel Mining Co.'s 
Jewel mine. There was no indica- 
tion whether this mine was in 
Missouri, Illinois or Kansas. 


Head of Firm Tells of Getting 
U. S. Safety Orders. 

W. J. Jenkins, president of Con- 
solidated Coal Co., with offices in 
the Railway Exchange Building, 
said he had received federal noti- 


mines ordered closed but that the 
report stated no “imminently haz- 


) 225 The 
mine ardered closed, the 
Nason mine, in Jefferson county, 
employes 335 miners. All are mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. 
The company operates also two 
mines in Macoupin county, 
manned by crews of the Progres- 
sive Mine ‘Workers. They have 
not been closed. 


Scene in a Centralia cemetery, with oper graves 


mine disaster in 23 years. 


DEATH BENEFIT 
OF $1000 TO EAC 
UMW FAMILY 


First Use of Welfare 


Fund — Payments. to 
Families of Centralia 
(Ill.) Mine Victims. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch. 


of April 9 


By JOSEPH HANLON 
A W gton Correspondent of 
© Post-Dispatch, 

WASHINGTON, April 9—Trust- 
ees of the welfare fund for bitu- 
minous mine workers decided to- 
day the first use to which they 
will put it will be payment of 
$1000 death benefits to families of 
all miners covered by its terms. 
Next they will consider on an in- 
dividual basis instances of hard- 


. Ship in families of miners who 


— died or been disabled by in- 
ury. 

Asked by the Post-Dispatch if 
any special consideration would be 
given to relief for the survivors 
of the Centralia mine explosion, 
the chairman of the trustees, 
Thomas E. Murray of New York, 
said they would be cansidered 
along with other distress cases, 
all on the basis of individual 
needs and all within the resources 
of the fund. 

The death benefits were made 
retroactive to June 1 and thus will 
go to the families of the 111 men 
killed at Centralia, 

The trustees will meet again in 
Washington next Tuesday, Murray 
said, to consider further plans for 
use of the fund, accumulated 
through a royalty of five cents a 
ton on all coal produced. The 
fund now stands at about $18,- 
000,000 and will be about $25,000,- 
000 when the we agree- 
ment which creat it expires 
next June 30. ‘ 


In Nature of Insurance. 

“We will take on other obliga- 
tions as we see whether we can 
meet them,” Murray said. The 
$1000 death benefits to survivors 
of miners he described as in the 
nature of an insurance policy, to 
be paid whatever may -have been 
the cause of death. These pay- 
ments are to be retroactive to the 
time the fund was set up, last 
June 1. | 

Asked this reporter if, in 
contemplating “other obligations” 
which might call for payments 
from the fund, the trustees had 
in mind that the present fund 
expires with the Krug-Lewis agree- 
ment and the possibility that $25,- 
000,000 might be all that is avail- 
able, Murray said: “We are think- 
ing in terms of the $18,000,000 we 
have.” 

But John L. Lewis, president of 

the United Mine Workers, and 
one of the trustees, amplified the 
reply. 
Let me put your mind at ease 
on that point,” he boomed. “The 
United Mine Workers have no in- 
tention of signing any contract 
with the operators that does not 
contain provisions for a welfare 
fund. 

“And it is obvious—I think the 
other trustees will agree with me 
—that present revenue of the fund 
is not sufficient to carry out all 
the obligations originally contem- 
plated the fund.” 

The other trustees, Navy Capt. 
N. H. Collisson as Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator under Government 
seizure of the mines, and Murray, 
who is 55 years old, did not dis- 
pute Lewis on this point. 

The “Other Obligations.” 

That brought up the question of 
what were the “other obligations” 
and how much money would be 
needed to meet them, Lewis re- 
ol a six-point program of ob- 
ligations” and said they could be 
met only through a 10-cent a ton 
royalty on e produced—twi'e 
the present payment. 

First was medical service to coal 
miners and their families. Second 
was hospitalization, Then came 
life and health insurance and re- 
habilitation of miners injured in 
accidents at work. 

was relief in hardship 


‘cases where miners receive e- 


quate compensation for injuries. 
Murray and the other trustees 
ape that death benefits to fam- 
es of minera would require about 
ny a year, 
000 payment and 
— 8 miners per 1000 
e members : 
UMWA. oe 


on the 


the annual 


INQUEST VERDICT 
UF ACCIDENT IN 
CENTRALIA BLAST 


Coroner’s Jury Reports on 
Findings in Disaster — 
Uncertainty About Re- 
opening Mine. 


t eprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 9 


By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, 
CENTRALIA, III., April 9—A 
verdict of accident has been re- 
turned by a Washington county 
coroner’s jury in the Centralia 
Coal Co, Mine No. 5 disaster in 
which 111 miners were killed 
March 25, it was announced today. 
Dr. George Green, coroner, pre- 
viously had announced the inquest 


would be perfunctory, leaving it 


to other agencies to investigate 
the tragedy. The jury heard only 
three witnesses, illiam Rowe- 
kamp, recording secretary of the 
local United Mine Workers union 
at the mine; Fred Hellmeyer, chief 
electrician, and H. C. Niermann. 
mine superintendent. 

Following announcement af the 
verdict, Dr. Green said he was 
“not finished with the case,” but 
declined to elaborate. He said 
death certificates had been signed 
for all 111 men. Earlier it had 
been reported there was a delay 
in signing the certificates, 

Charles Hodges, mayor of 
Wamac, III., site of Mine No. 5 
shaft, served as foreman of the 
jury. Hodges announced the jury’s 
verdict. He said the inquest was 
completed last night. 

Meanwhile, William P. Young, 
vice president and operating head 
of the Centralia Coal Co., said it 
was. uncertain when the mine 
would be reopened, if ever. “We 
still can’t say whether we'll be 
able to reopen the mine,” he de- 
clared. “We looked at parts of it 
today. We still have much territory 
to cover.“ 


DEAR BILL’ AND ‘DEAR BOB’ 
LETTERS ‘ON SAFETY READ, 
BUDDIES,’ MINER REMARKS 


By u Staff Corres 

ane ae 
A, III., April 4 
OBERT M. MED who 
resigned under fire as di- 
rector of the Illinois State 
Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, was “Bob,” and William 
P. Young, operating head of 
the Centralia Coal Co., was 
4 2 of letters 

read y at the 
hearing. . 1 
“Dear Bill,” began the letter 
‘from Medill to Young, dated 
Feb. 28, 1945, “I am enclosing 
the report of Driscoll Scanlan 
and would appreciate your let- 
ting me have any comment you 


care to make.” The r 
State Mine Inspector 1 


mine. 

“Dear Bob,” Young’s reply 
began, “As you know, we have 
working under a severe handi- 
cap... The letter concluded 
with the hope that it would be 
possible, before long, to give 
attention to safety recommen- 
dations, 

While the “Dear Bill” and 
“Dear Bob” correspondence was 
being read, a miner in the au- 
dience spat and muttered: 
“Buddies.” 


of April 4 


told of safety hazards in the 
. 


feprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


awaiting victims of the tragedy, the nation's worst 


KRUG ASKS STATES 
Ib END HAZARDS 


IN 162 MINES 


Calls on 15 Governors to 
Correct Conditions in 
Pits Not Under United 
States Control. 


Reprinted from.the Post-Dispatch 


of April 7 


WASHINGTON, April 7 (AP)— 
Secretary of the Interior Krug 
called on the Governors. of 15 
states yesterday to “correct dan- 
gerous conditions” in 162 soft-coal 
mines which are out of the Gov- 
ernment’s reach. 


Referring to his own action in 
closing 518 of the 2531 mines, op- 
erating under Government seizure, 
Krug wrote that he had taken 
steps, where he had the authority, 
“to correct outstanding dangerous 
conditions.” The workings are to 
remain closed until certified safe. 


Krug told the Governors that 
the Centralia (Il.) disaster, with 


+ its 111 dead, “emphasizes the haz- 


ards of coal mining and the need 
of greater efforts to prevent mine 
accidents.” 


The Government, he pointed out, 
has no authority to direct correc- 
tion of unsafe conditions in mines 
not under federal management. 
He offered the Governors any as 
sistance his department can give, 
however. 


Appended to the letter was the 
list of 162 mines, by states, and 
explosion hazards in theni report- 
ed by Bureau of Mines inspectors. 

The list showed 77 mines in 
Dilinois, 19 in Ohio, 16 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 16 in West Virginia, eight 
in Kentucky, six in Indiana, four 
in Alabama, four in Oklahoma, 
three in Virginia, two each in 
Colorado, Tennessee and Montana, 
and one each in Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming. 

In general, the mines are non- 
union workings or are manned by 
members of the Progressive 
Miners’ Union and were not af- 
fected by last year’s United Mine 
Workers’ strike, Only struck prop- 
—_ were seized by the Govern- 
men 


In Springfield, III., a spokesman 
for Gov. Dwight H. Green said 
the Krug letter had not been re- 
ceived by the Governor. However, 
he pointed out that Gov. Green on 
March 29 had ordered closing of 
any mines in the state not cleared 
by a new inspection. 

The Governor's March 29 order 
directing “a resurvey of all of the 
coal mines in Illinois to determine 
if any of them are violating safe- 
ty regulations” was addressed to 
Robert M. Medill, then state di- 
rector of mines. After Medill re- 
signed the post, the directive was 
repeated to Harold L. Walker, Me- 
dill’s successor. 

The spokesman said no report 
had been made to the Governor 
as yet as to action taken under 
the directive. 


Business Boom in Centralia 


i 


Follows Disaster at Mine 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 5 


By a Staff Correspondent of 
Post-Dispatch. 
TRALIA, III., April 5—Far 
from paralyzing business here in 
the pre- Easter season, the mine 


disaster actually stimulated busi- 


ness activity. 

With characteristic pride, fam“ 
lies of the 111 men killed in the 
explosion were determined to at- 
tend the funerals in “Sunday 

clothes,“ and store sales boomed. 


“In some cases where survivors 


were not prepared for the whole 
family to go out at once, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross arranged with 
merchants to outfit those in need 
so they would not be embarrassed,” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—Wednesday, April 30, 1947 


, — 


. 


a spokesman for the home service 
department stated. 

Clothing for children as well as 
adults was in great demand, and 
some stores reported stocks of 
certain lines were virtually M- 
hausted. 

Cleaning and pressing establish- 
ments likewise. did an unprece- 
dented business, remaining open, 
at the request of city officials, 
for half a day on the “day of 
mourni last Monday. 

The influx of mine rescue work- 
ers, investigating officials, report- 
ers, photographers an radio 
broadcasting crews jammed hotels 
and taxed restaurants, - 


. 


SHUTDOWN BACKS 
EMISDEMANDTO 
INSPECT SHAFTS 
BEFORE. OPENING 


Men Willing to Do Clean- 
up Tasks, Remove Haz- 
ards but Will Not Pro- 
duce Coal — Industry 
Facing Cut-back. 


Reprinted Jrom the Post-Dispatch 
of April 7 
By a Washington Correspond- 
ent of the Post-Dispatch. 

WASHINGTON, April 7— 
Most of the nation’s bitumin- 
ous coal miners refused to re- 
turn to work today, backirg 
up a demand by Jobn L. 
Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, 
that the mines remain closed 
until they are re-inspected by 
the Bureau of Mines and cer- 
tified as safe. 

Lewis’s demand that the 
Government keep the mines 
‘closed was rejected by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug. 
However, as the six-day stop- 
page, in mourning for the 111 
miners who died im the Cen- 
tralia (Tl).) disaster, ended 
last midnight miners began 
what amounted to a ‘* safety 


strike. 

In many mines, including those 
in Illinois, union members were 
available for maintenance work. 
They were willing to work clean- 
ing up coal dust or spreading rock 
dust, to reduce the danger of other 
dust explosions such as the one 
which occurred at the Centralia 
Coal Co.“ s Mine No. 5. They would 
not, however, resume production of 
coal in most mines under UMW 
contract, 

There are 2531 mines in Govern- 
ment possession, Of these, 518 
previously had been ordered closed 
as unsafe, by Secretary Krug. 

In addition, the Secretary of the 
Interior advised Governors of 15 
states that federal inspectors had 
found dangerous conditions in 162 
mines not operated under UMW 
contracts and hence not under 
Government seizure, which fol- 
lowed a UMW strike. 1 

Meanwhtle the solid backing of 
Lewis's safety demands by 400,000 
United Mine Workers members 
caused another 5 per cent cut in 
United States Steel Corp. biast 
furnace operations in the Pitts- 
burgh area, to 80 per cent of nor- 
mal. A 15 per cent cut had been 


Republic Steel shut down a blast 
furnace at Birmingham, Ala., be- 
cause of the coal shortage. 
ordered as a result of the 
“memorial” work stoppage. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad to- 
day furloughed 1500 train crew- 
men on its Pittsburgh division and 
aaid additional furloughs were ex- 
pected. The division's movement 
of coal cars dropped from 26,000 
a week to an anticipated 4000. 
Coal production in the Pittsburgh 
area was reported to be less-than 
20 per cent of normal. 

Government officials today were 
atudying the Krug-Lewis agree- 
ment and the terms of the con- 
tempt of court convictions against 
Lewis and the UMW ‘for striking 
late last year, In an effort to de- 
termine their future course of ac- 
tion. Because Lewis called off a 
atrike set for April 1, the $3,500,000 
fine against the union was reduced 
to $700,000, 

The present stoppage in effect 
achieves the same end that Lewis 
was forced to abandon by court 
action. Whether further court ac- 
tion was indicated was in doubt 
today. 

The Solid Fuels Administration 
estimated that there were 50,000,- 
000 tons of coal in consumers 
stockpiles as of March 1, and that 
production had reached 12,150,000 
tons a week before the “memorial 
atoppage April 1. This stock pile 
was sufficient to carry most in 
dustries over the six-day period. 
but it was estimated that a con- 
tinued stoppage soon would begin 
to cripple other industries, as well 
as steel, the great coal consumer. 


Although faced with this serious 
blow to industry on the one hand, 
the Government was faced with 
the possibility, on the other, that 
any forced reopening of mines, 
even if possible, might be followed 
by a new mine disaster. Mine 
deaths average about three per 
working day, “normally.” 

As Government officials strug- 
gled with this dilemma, the mine 
work stoppage over the nation ap- 
peared to be fairly complete, al- 
though following no set pattern. 

Illinois — About 17,000 of 20,000 
UMW members were idle today. 
Only maintenance crews report- 
ed for work. Hugh White, state 
union president, said other work- 
ers would be provided for safe 
ty work. 

Nearly 11,000 Progressive Mine 
Workers continued in the pits, 
however, and the Coal Mines Ad- 
ministration announced that an 
operators’ and employes’ safety 
committee had approved one UMW 


mine previously closed by Krug’s 


order. That mine was the Spring 
Valley Coal Co. Mine No. 3 at 
Spring Valley. 

Some slope and strip mines 
were reported to be worki in 
Illinois. Officials of the P y 
Co. Majestic mine near Du Quoin 
said this mine had been approved 
by a labor-management safety 
committee, but 550 union workers 
still refused to work. 
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FINDINGS BY U. S., GOV. GREEN /S BOARD IN DISASTER INQUIRY 


Mine Blast Fact-Finding Board 


OPERATORS OF MINE, STATE 
AGENCY, SCANLAN BLAMED 
BY ILLINOIS FACT - FINDERS 


Public Officers Followed Weak and Indiffer- 
ent Policy Toward Enforcement’ of Safety 
Laws, Says Report—Union, U.S. Coal Ad- 
ministrator Cleared. 


EXPLOSION LAID TO DUST 
AND ‘DANGEROUS’ BLASTING 
METHOD IN FEDERAL REPORT 


Need Is Shown for Redrafting of Safety 
Codes, Bureau of Mines Investigators As- 
sert No Effort by U.S. Agents to Fix 


Responsibility. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 16 
By GEORGE H. HALL 


A Washington 


Correspondent of the P 


ost-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON, April 16. 


HE explosion that killed 111 men in the Centralia (Ill.) 


Coal Co.’s Mine No. 5, March 25, ‘‘ was caused by coal dust 
raised into the air and ignited by explosives fired in a 
dangerous and non-permissible manner. 


Sixty-five of the men were killed 
by burns and violence and 46 by 
afterdamp, or carbon monoxide, 

These were the conclusions 
reached by a team of five Bureau 
of Mines experts in a report made 
public yesterday. The group con- 
ducted an independent investiga- 
tion at the mine April 2-6. 

No effort was made to fix re- 
sponsibility, as was done by the 
fact-finding commission appointed 
by Gov. Dwight H. Green of U- 
nois. This commission —— 
the mine operators, the State 
partment of Mines and Minerals 
and State Inspector Driscoll Scan- 
lan were responsible. 


Biasting Practice Criticized. 


M. J. Ankeny, one of the Bu- 
reau of Mines inspectors who vie- 
ited the Centralia mine earlier this 
month, presented the report at to- 
day's session of the Senate Sub- 
eommittee on Public Lands, head- 
ed by Senator Guy Cordon (Rep.), 
Oregon. The subcommittee has 
held hearings in Centralia and in 
Washington. 

Elaborating on some of its prin- 
cipal points, Ankeny criticized the 
non-permissible practice of tamp- 
ing dyhamite in drilled holes with 
bags of coal dust instead of with 
an inert material, such as clay. 

“Why would a driller use coal 
dust if he knows this practice 
might endanger himself and his 
fellows?” Cordon asked. ‘ 

“He doesn’t know the hazards,” 
Ankeny replied. “He doesn't know 
how dangerous it is.” 


In repty to another question, 
Ankeny said it was the duty of 
the mine operators to provide 

per tamping material and that 
2 — ed at least in some 
sections of the mine. The post- 


explosion examination showed . 


holes in the same area were 
tamped with clay and with coal 
dust. g 


“Of course,“ said Ankeny, with 
a trace of a smile, “it is much 
easier merely to tamp the holes 
-with coal dust than to walk back 
to the clay box for clay. 

“The shift boss should have 
known this practice was going on, 
but perhaps he didn’t understand 
the danger either.” 


Bureau Head’s Report. 


Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, presented his re- 


numerous violations of the federal 
safety code and recommended pre- 


cautions, : 

Sayers said that of the 518 
mines closed recently by Secretary 
of the Interior J. A. Krug for 
gafety violations, 277 had been re- 
examined by federal inspectors, 
and presumably had re-opened. 
They were closed for explosion 


hazards, he said, and had used. 


rock dust extensively to minimize 
this danger. 


The latest report of the investi- 
gators stated that “the mine was 
dry and accumulations of coal 
Gust were permitted in 


being 
extended throughout four working 
sections. Very little effort had been 
made to load out excessive quan- 
tities of dust and watering meth- 
ods had not been employed to 
allay the dust at its source.” 
investigators added, how- 


stoppings damaged by the 
sion on one end of this 


* 


the hazardous dust conditions de- 
scribed here, But when such haz- 
practices and conditions 
are continued. over a long period 
of time, the right combination of 
0 tuch as a blown- 
out or shot and an ignitable 
dust cloud in the presence of such 
shot, will likely precipitate an ex- 
“oy ‘sooner or later.” 
“gassy” but there was no evidence 
to indicate methane gas was in- 
volved, a 


The lessons to de learned“ 
from the explosion were sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Mines which liberate little 
or no methane are not immune 
from widespread and tragic ex- 
plosions if a.dry and dusty con- 
dition exists and adequate meas- 
ures are not taken to control 
the dust ‘ 


2. The explosion has force- 
fully demonstrated the need to 
re-evaluate the dust explosion 
hazard. Up to the jresent time 
it has not been customary for 
the coal mining industry, the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, state 
departments of mines, or any 
other group conversant with 
mine safety matters to regard 
dry and dusty conditions in 
mines as constituting an immi- 
ange danger of such magnitude 
AS d 


If 
explosions of this type are to be 
prevented, it will be necessary 
to regard dry and dusty condi- 
tions in mines as being immi- 
nently dangerous in the future, 
and to withdraw the men from 
the mine or portion thereof 
where such dangerous condi- 
tions exist, until appropriate 
measures have been taken to 
remedy such conditions 


3. The partial rock-dusting of 
mines as a remedy for the coal 
dust on hazard leads to 


usted haulage roads. 
The spread of dust explosions 
from one working place to an- 
other will be prevented by 
means of rock-dusting only 


when rock-dust is applied to all 


working places up to and in- 
cluding the last open crosscuts. 


4. Permissible explosives, 
charged and fired in a permis 
sible manner, are safe explo- 
sives. Permissible explosives 
stemmed with coal dust and 
fired with fuse and blasting caps 
in dependent sequence are dan- 
gerous, The maximum safety 
will be obtained, however, when | 
all shots are fired while all men 
— 
ne. 


5. Evidence obtained during 
the recovery operations showed 
without doubt that the men 

at the farthest part of 

from the section in 

which the explosion originated 
had an excellent opportunity of 
themselves from 


r 
on the Con t mine. d 


while permissible electric cap 
lamps were used by mine exam- 
iners, virt 


mine was classified as 


—By a Post-Dispateh Staff Photographer 


Gov. Dwight H. Green's fact-finding committee which after a icon investigation has filed a 


report on the Centralia mine disaster. 


* eee DAVID H 
ators’ representative; 


From left: OLIVER BISH 
DEVONALD, vice president of the Peabody Coal Co., mine oper- 
AMES SNEDDON, inspector with the State Department of Mines and 


P, United Mine Workers 


Minerals, JOHN Z. CASSIDY, committee chairman; WILBERT J]. HOHLT, States Attorney 
of Washington county; WILLIAM GALLAGHER, engineer with the United States Bureau of 
Mines, and JOHN-E. JONES, adviser to the Federal Coal Mines Administrator. 


GLOP. LEGISLATORS: 
ARE ACCUSED OF 


TRYING 10 ‘SHLD 
WRONGFUL ACTS 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch 


of April 25 


By EVARTS GRAHAM JR. 

A Staff Correspondent of the 
? Post-Dispatch. 

CENTRALIA, III., April 23 
The Illinois legislative committee 
investigating the Centralia mine 


_ disaster continued its hearings to- 
day despite the absence of the. 


four Democratic members who 
had walked out, charging the 
committee under its Republican 
control was attempting a polit- 
ical whitewash” to shield the 
State Department of Mines and 
Minerals, 

The minority members withdrew 
in the course of a stormy session 
yesterday afternoon, after the six 
Republican members had blocked 

questioning designed to show a 
possible connection between lax 
enforcement of safety regulations 
and collection of Republican cam- 
paign contributions by the Depart- 
ment of Mines, 

Representative Paul Powell, 
Vienna, House minority leader, 
told the Post-Dispatch the Dem- 
ocrats would not return to the 
hearings until they were permit- 
ted to question freely Robert M. 
. Medill, resigned head of the Mines 
Department; Gov. Dwight H. 
Green and officers of the Bell & 
Zoller Coal and Mining Co. He 
also insisted on the right to sub 
pena records of the operating 


Tm. 

Powell, speaking for the minor. 
ity members, said, “We will return 
to Springfield, caucus and then 
submit a minority report.” 

Question on “Lug” Blocked. 

At the morning session, Repre- 
sentative Cart Preihs (Dem.), 
Pana, started to ask William H. 
Brown, mine manager, whether 
the witness ever had been asked 
to contribute to the Chicago cam- 


pa ign. 

Senator Logan D. Giffin (Rep.), 
Springfield, objected on the ground 
‘that the question was irrelevant. 
He was sustained by the chairman, 
Senator Merritt J. Little (Rep.), 
Aurora. Powell called for a roll 
call vote. On strictly party lines, 
— chairman was sustained six to 

our. : | 

The hearing was interrupted 
while the Democrats held a cau- 
cus. 
“We decided,” Powell told a re 
porter, “to try once more when 
State Mine Inspector Driscoll 
Scanlan testified. If the question 
was ruled out of order again, we 
decided to withdraw from the 
committee.” 

After several hours of testimony 
by Scanlan in the afternoon re- 
. 

old other invest 
bodies, Preihs suddenly tntochostel 
a question about the meeting in 
Springfield last January at which 
Medill told Inspectors to solicit 
aoe 
asked Preihs, “Is this 

Htical ?” is 


Preihs repeated his question, and 
Scanlan replied, “Nothing but poli- 
tics was discussed.” 

Giffin, on his feet, jected 
again, and Little sustained hina, 

Preihs then began the wave of 
departures by announcing: “This 
committee has taken this attitude 
of an attempted whitewash of po- 
litical affiliations which I regard 
as partly if not in whole the 
cause of the laxity in the enforce- 
ment of mine safety regulations. 

“This committee has been 
thwarted by the chairman and the 
Republican members in its at- 


ftempt to shed light on the neces- 


sity of a bill doing away with the 
position of director, creating a 


Administration 


MEDILL OWED JOB AS MINE 
BUREAU HEAD TO OPERATORS 


Practice in Illinois for Owners to Nominate 
Director of Department and for Unions 
to Suggest Assistant. 


Reprinted from the Post-Dispatch of April 9 


By SPENCER R. McOULLOOH 
A 8 Oorrespondent of 
Post-Dispatch, 


of Mines and Minerals after the 
Centralia mine explosion which 
killed 111 miners, owed his job to 
the coal operators, the Post- 
Dispatch learned today. 

The miners had scant voice in 
the selection of the director of the 
‘department in charge of mine 
safety, it was learned, under a 
tacit agreement that the operators 
would nominate the director of 
the department while the mine un- 
“oe would recommend his assis- 

nt. 


Medill was superintendent of 


Mines for the Rock Mountain 
Fuel Co, of Denver, Colo., from 
the fall of 1984 until March 1938, 
when he was discharged. Miss 
Josephine Roche, president of the 
firm and at one time National 
Youth Administration chairman, 
said Medill was fired because he 
proved “unsatisfactory.” She de- 
clined to elaborate, other than to 
say “he just didn’t work ‘out 
well,” 

Robert Weir, the current assis- 
tant director, was prior to his ap- 
pointment a “face boss," a job cor- 
responding to a foreman's post, at 
A Bell & Zoller mine at Zeigler, 


8 the Bell & 
terests, which in prac 
tical effect constituted an operat- 
ing and selling team. No compli- 
ance was noted and his communi- 
cations recommending compliance 
customarily went unanswered. 
Weir, formerly active in the 
United Mine Workers, had the 
backing of that union, it wae un- 
derstood, as well as the approval 
of the rival Progressive Mine 
Workers. He is, of course, subor- 
dinate to the director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines and Minerals, 


the 


GHICAGO, April 9—Robert M. 
Medill, who resigned under fire as 
director of the Illinois Department 


Fred S. Wilkey, secretary of the 
Ulinois Coal Operators“ Associe- 
tion, vomposed of the major mine 
companies in Hlinois, includin 
the Bell & Zoller interests, cold 
the Post-Dispatch that the prac- 
tice of operators passing on nomi- 
nees for the directorship was one 
of 80 years’ standing. 

Medill, he recalled, was ap- 
proved by Gov. Dwight H. Green 
in 1941 and subsequertly reap- 
pointed by Gov. Green without 
necessity of further action by the 
association or its members. Cus- 
tomarily, a list of several accep- 
table appointees is submitted to 
the Governor by the operators, but 
no records were apparently avall- 
able as to whether Medill was 
chosen from one of several ap- 
proved by the operators, although 
it was agreed he was accep- 
table to them. 

George F. Campbell, president 
of the Illinois Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, told the Post-Dispatch 
that he did not recall whether ap- 
proval of Medill was transmitted 
to Governor by letter or ver- 
bally, but that he considered that 
he met the qualifications of head 
of the Department of Mines and 
Minerals. 


Asked what he deemed them to 
be, Campbell replied “a competent 
man who knows the industry, who 
has had practical operating expe- 
rience, who understands the busi- 
ness and who ian’t connected with 
any operator.” 

Campbell, who is vice president 
of the Old Ben Coal Corp., said 
he always had felt Medill was a 
good man to head the department, 
saying that Medill had experienced 
“some awful slapa in the last 
couple of months.” 


The general counsel! of the II- 
nois Coal Operators’ Association 
for 18 years been Thurlow G. 
Essington of this city, who was a 
former unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for the governorship 
against the late Len Small. One of 
his law partners ds George B. Mo- 
Kibbin, who resigned last August 
as director of finance in Gov. 
Green’s cabinet. 


| 


ing was being conducted. 


non-political commission and plac 
ing inspectors under civil service. 

“In view of the attitude of the 
chairman and the Republican 
members, it is apparent that they 
were attempting to shield wrong- 
ful actions of the department.” 

He picked up his hat and coat 
and left the room in the Cen- 
tralia City Hall where the hear- 
The 
handful of spectators applauded. 

Before Powell could get to his 
feet, Representative William Rob- 
ison (Rep.). Carlinville, an- 
nounced, I'm down here fer one 
reason. I don't give a damn if 
they all leave this commission. 
Im going to stay down here to 
help correct our laws.” 

Others Walk Out. 
As Robison sat down, Powell 


rose. 

“If we are going to be shut off 
here from questioning and find- 
ing out, we all may as well leave,” 

said, “We should be permit- 
ted to find out if politics played 
a part in this disaster so we can 
make laws to correct those con- 
ditions. If we can't do this I'm 
walking out.” 
He did, and was followed by 
Senator John W. Fribley (Dem.), 
Pana, who declared, “I sincerely 
believe that this is going to be 
a whitewash committee and T 
withdrawing, too.” 

The last Democrat was Senator 
Norman Barry, Chicago, who 
joined his colleagues because, he 
said, “all this committee can do 
is hash and rehash old testimony. 
Anything new was foreclosed by 
a vote of six to four.” “¢ 

After additional applause trom 


the spectators had died out, Lit- 
tie stepped into the breach. 


1 have been trying to hold the 


scope of this investigation to the 


purposes for which it was creat- 
ed.“ he asserted. “If we were to 
enter into all the political ramifi- 
ie gm the state of Illinois, 
we wo never get through b 

the May 15 deadline. 85 8 

We cannot play around here 
like the bunch of politicians that 
we probably are. We have been 
playing a game with a serious 
problem.” 

Testimony by Scanlan. 

In testifying yesterday before 
the committee, Inapector Scanlan 
said “all semblance of honesty or 
efficiency” left the State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals when 
Joseph Marchesi quit as Assistant 
director and was replaced by, Rob- 
ert Weir. 

Every time mine inspectors were 
called together, Scanlan continued, 
“it was a political meeting. There 
was nothing said about mine safe- 
ty. We were called in during po- 
litical campaigns and told what 
to do. There were two exceptions 
—meetings called by the United 
States Bureay of Mines to teach 
us about mine rescue work.“ 

Scanian read a 10-page state- 
ment to the committee, in which 
he said, in part: “While all coal 
operators in the state have en- 
joyed immunity from law enforce- 
ment, the major companies en- 
joyed the most, 

“The Centralia Coal Co. enjoyed 
more immunity than any other 
company in my district. Perhaps 
one reason for this is that when 
Robert M. Medill was up for re 
appointment, the Centralia Coal 
Co. came to his support and in- 
dorsed him. 

“In granting this immunity to 
coal operators, Medill had a def 
nite purpose in mind which you 
all know by now. It was exposed 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
March 19. 1947.” 
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Reprihted from the Post-Dispatch of April 12 
By ROY J. HARRIS 
A Staff Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch. 
SPRINGFIELD, In., April 12. 


in which 111 men lost their lives, was charged against the mine 


11 ESPONSIBILITY for the Centralia (III.) mine disaster March 25, 


operators, the State Department of Mines and Minerals and In- 
spector Driscoll Scanlan, by Gov. Dwight H. Green's seven-man 
fact-finding commission, which filed its report yesterday following 


a 10-day investigation. 


The commission, headed by 
John B. Cassidy, former Illingis 
attorney general found that 
neither the Federal Coal Mines 
nor the Mine 
Safety Committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America was 
culpable, but added that, “if 
UMWA officers believe their 
union should have authority to en- 
force safe working conditions,” 
they should employ skilled mine 
inspectors, legally authorized to 
make inspections. 


Robert M. Medill, director of the 
Department of Mines and Minerals 
until he resigned under fire a 
week after the disaster, was not 
mentioned by name in the report, 
but the department he headed 
was criticised in scathing terms. 

“Indifferent Policy.” 

“The evidence is convincing,” 
gaid the report, “that the public 
officers of the Department of 
Mines and Minerals and the mem- 
bers of the State Mining Board 
followed a weak, ineffectual and 
indifferent policy toward enforce- 
ment of state mining laws for at 
least 18 months with respect to 
this mine. The enforcement was 
largely confined to writing a suc 
cession of letters to the company 
containing mild requests that the 
complaints from Inspector Scan- 
lan be remedied — his recom- 
mendations obeyed. 

Scanlan, although cri cized for 
not closing the mine under his le- 
gal authority, even at the risk of 
his job, was praised nevertheless 
for his skill, knowledge and de- 
votedness to his duties.” 

“Other evidence showed that he 
had the confidence of the miners 
who worked in this mine,” the re- 
port said. “He testified that the 
mine should have been closed. We 
believe his expressed fear that, if 
he did so, he would be discharged 
or reppimanded by the State D. 
rector of Mines and Minerals is 
not a sufficient excuse for his 
failure to close the mine. The 
safety of the miners, according to 
his own testimony, was in such 
jeopardy that we believe he should 
have risked his job, even if his 
fear about his job as state inspec- 
tor was justified.” 

Responsibility of Owners. 

Discussing the responsibility of 
the Central Coal Co., mine owners, 
the report declared: 

“The primary responsibility for 
the safety of the miners and pro- 
tection of the company’s property 
rested upon the company officials, 
superintendent and manager. The 
source of ignition may have been 
accidental, or due to the careless- 
ness of a workman, but the evi- 
dence is convincing that coal dust 
was the chief devastating factor 
in the explosion because of its 
high combustible content, 

“There was insufficient and too 
infrequent application or installa- 
tion of rock dust to keep the mine 
safe from explosion propagation, 
and coal dust was the direct cause 
of a large number of fatalities. 
It is apparent that the company 
officers and management did-no 
exercise the proper degree of dili- 
gence toward complying with the 
recommendations of federal and 
state inspectors for many months 
prior to the explosion.” 

Recommendations, 

Four principal recommendations 
were submitted by the commission 
in the 46-page report. They were 


as follows: 

I. Placing the state inspectors 
under ci service, with ade- 
quate compensation and revoca- 
bility of appointment only after 
a state court h . “We be 
lieve the state inspectors should 
have legal authority and secur- 
ity commensurate with their 
very important duties.“ 

2. More frequent examinations 
by state inspectors. “The Krug- 
Lewis agreement and the Fed- 
eral Safety Code do not change 
or supersede the mining laws of 
Illinois, The agreement provides 
that, if the state mining laws 
and the f l code are in any 
respect inconsistent, the state 
law shall prevail.” 

. Flling of inspector’s report 
with county circuit clerks 80 
that they will be “readily avail- 
able at all times in the vicinity 
of the mine for convenient ex- 
amination by any interested par- 
ties and state’s attorney 
when he deems it advisable.” 

4. General amendment of state 
mining laws to prevent explo- 
sions in the future, based on the 
“scientific findings and recom- 
mendations of the United States 
Bureau of Mines.” 

On Issue of Liability. 
With respect to Hadillty, the re 
port pointed out there are two 
hkinds—civil and criminal. Since 
exclusive civil liability is provided 
by the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, it was recommended 
that the State Industrial Comm 
sion “proceed with all convenient 
speed to file awards so that the 
bereaved families and the injured 
may receive their benefits without 
delay.” 

As to criminal] liability, the re 
port said: 

“The grand jury of Washington 
county is the only agency under 
the law to pass upon and deter- 
mine whether there is probable 
cause for criminal prosecution. If 
that agency decides to investigate 
this subject, and if they express 
a desire for the evidence gathered 
by this committee, we suggest it 
be delivered for the consideration. 

“The state’s attorney of Wash- 
ington county has very limited fa- 
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cilities, and, if he makes the re 
quest, we recommend that all 
appropriate departments of the 


state government extend full co- 
operation.” 

Like Medill, Gov. Green went 
without mention in the report. 
Medill, reappointed by Green in 
1941 over the protest of the 
UMWA, on the ground he was an 
“operators’ man,” was charged by 
Scanian during commission hear- 
ings with having ordered mine in- 
spectors to solicit from mine oper- 
ators contributions for the recent 
Chicago Republican mayoralty 
campaign. e 

Review of Evidence. 


In the 40 pages devoted to a 
review of evidence adduced at the 
hearings, however, the report told 
of the letter sent by four Cen- 
tralia miners to Gov. Green March 
8, 1946, complaining of safety con- 


‘ditions and asking the Governor 
| to “please 


save our lives.” It 
quoted also from the forwarding 
letter sent with the miners’ letter 
by John William Chapman, the 
Governor's secretary, to Medill, in 
which Chapman said: “It is my 
opinion that the Governor may be 
subjected to very severe criticism 
in the event the facts complained 
of are true and that as a result of 
this condition some serious acci- 
dent occurs in the mine.” 

“Medill’s reply also was quoted, 

in which he suggested “that the 
Governor advise Local 52, UMWA, 
that he is calling the matter to 
the attention of the State Mining 
Board with instructions it be given 
full and complete consideration at 
their next meeting.” 
We have no evidence that the 
State Mining Board again consid- 
ered this mine in any respect prior 
to the explosion,” the commission 
report commented tersely. Three 
of the four miners who wrote the 
Governor were killed in the mine 
disaster. 

In its review of the evidence, 
the réport quoted from each of 
Inspector Scanlan’s reports t o 
Medill beginning in 1945, sent 
every two or three months and re- 
peatedly pointing out failure of 
the company to comply with safe- 
ty regulations. The report re 
ferred also to the routine forward- 
ing to the company of Scanlan's 
reports by Assistant Director Ro- 
bert Weir, with requests for com- 
pliance. 

On Cause of Nast. 


No conclusion was reached by 
the commission as to the cause of 
the blast, except that there was 
an ignition of unknown source and 
a “propagation sweep or projection 
of combustion on account of @ 
quantity of coal dust in the mine.” 
This propagation “produced car- 
bon monoxide gas in deadly quan- 
tities and suffocated from 40 to 
50 of the victims,“ the report said. 

The report quoted pertinent sec- 
tions of Illinois mine safety laws, 
including those which place in- 
spectors under control of the 
State Mining Board, charging with 
enforcement through inspectors, 
and which authorize inspectors to 


close mines guilty of continued vio- 


lations. 

After reviewing federal inspec- 
tion reports, which recited “mul- 
tiple violations of safety regula- 
tions,” the report said: “It ap 
pears from the evidence that non- 
compliance with ventilation stan- 
dards, failure to remove, allay and 
counteract coal dust throughout 
the mine, and the use of explo 
sives in a non-permissible raanner 
were the violations which were 
factors in the explosion and its 
disastrous results. 

“The evidence indicates that in- 
adequate ventilation was a con- 
tributing factor, for the reason, if 
there had been sufficient ventila- 
tion, the probable gasses existing 
before and at the time of ignition 
would have been diffused and 
minimized, 

“The evidence is convincing 
that, if the mine had been ade 
quately rock-dusted, the explosion 
and its effect would have been 
confined to the immediate area 
at the source, that it would not 
have spread and a large number 
of the miners would have been 


2 
“Benefit from removal of the 
dust is obvious, The testimony of 
witnesses experienced in the min- 
ing industry, without exception, 
proves that use of a sprinkling 
system is a recognized method to 
insure safety. There were no fa- 
cilities for face sprinkling in this 
mine. The state and federal in- 
spectors repeatedly recommended 
such an installation over a long 
period before the explosion. 

“However, Mine Manager (Wil- 
liam H.) Brown testified that the 
management did not honestly 
think it was economical to put in 
sprinkling and did not wish to 
bear the expense of the installa- 
tion. He said the only reason they 
did not install it was because it 
was expensive.” 

Other members of the fact-find- 
ing commission, besides Cassidy, 
who lives in Peoria, were Oliver 


. Bishop, Zeigler, representing the 


UMWA; David H. Devonald, Chi- 
cago, vice president in charge of 
operations, Peabody Coal Co.; 
James Sneddon, Royalton, inspec- 
tor-at-large for the State Mines 
and Minerals Department; State's 
Attorney Wilbert J. Hohit of 
Washington county, where the 
mine is situated; John E. Jones, 
Benton, representing the Federal 
Coal Mines Administration, and 
W. A. Gallagher, Vincennes, Ind., 
of the United States Bureau of. 
Mines, 


